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TO 
F. M. E. 

Whose warm, wise heaxt has always 

been a bubbling spring of sympathy 

for all yoimg lovers, these busy stories 

of yoimg love are offered, with the 

friendship of long years. 

J. D. B. 



TO THE GIEL WHO HELPED IN THE WAR 

Before the Flag had floated free, 

Before the Bugle blew, 
Your elders rubbed their eyes, my dear, 
(But much to their surprise, my dears) 

You were our Veterans — ^You ! 

You tied yourselves in Red Tape knots. 

And then — ^you cut them through! 
We poked a little fun, my dears, 
(Qod knows there were Jobs to be Done, my dears!) 

But wasn't it fun for you? 

You trotted up, you trotted down. 

In your Khaki and your Blue, 
It taught a lot to Us, my dears, 
(Though we smiled at all the fuss, my dears,) 

But it taught lots more to You ! 

You drove your car, and hilled your beans. 

And rolled your bandage true; 
'Twas good for Them, and yet, my dears, 
(Though They will not forget, my dears,) 

'Twas much more good for You! 

You cut your bread and met your train. 
And poured your coflEee, too; 
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TO THE OIRL WHO HELPED IN THE WAR 

It did a lot for Him, my dears, 
(It made his grey eyes swim, my dears,) 
But it did lots more for You! 

They think you 11 start to drift again . . . 

It's a ihvng you'll never do! 
War's done a lot for the World, my dears, 
(The old Globe knew, as she twirled, my dears,) 

But it's done the World for youl 

So when we balance the dreadful books, 

Let's give the Devil his Due! 
The War made different things, my dears^ 
(Of Cabbages and Kings, my dears,) 

But it made a Woman of You I 
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SQUARE PEGGY 

Margaret Schuyler's father read Balzac and col- 
lected etchings — or was it dry points? his friends often 
asked. Her mother had undergone seventeen surgical 
operations (five of them of the sort known as major) 
and her conversational tendencies may therefore be con- 
sidered as having been suflBciently described, I think. 
She was a charmingly pretty person, her mother — in 
spite of the operations — and one of the five best-dressed 
women in New York. For two years she never touched 
meat in any form; for eighteen months she avoided 
starch ; there was one summer when she gave up fruit 
acids entirely. You can see that she was thoroughly 
modem and well-informed. 

But Margaret had inherited neither the paternal nor 
the maternal tendencies. Etchings (or were they dry 
points?) she loathed, having been surrounded by them 
from infancy, on account of the less desirable specimens 
traveling upstairs, by way of the hallways, through 
the guest room, to the nursery. The very word ''opera- 
tion" caused her to wriggle nervously. At eighteen, in 
the midst of a crowded reception to a great Hungarian 
violinist — ^it was a musical year — she announced : 
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SQUARE PEGGY 

**Wheii you've had everything but the kitchen stove 
taken out of you, why not let it go at that and shut up ? " 

Her mother turned perfectly white, and her father 
went abruptly out into the dining room and drank the 
first glass of neat Scotch he had ever taken in his life. 

It was generally admitted that Margaret was an ex- 
traordinary sort of daughter for the Schuylers to have 
had, and everybody felt a great deal of sympathy for 
her parents, except, curiously enough, the bishop, who 
confirmed her in a white veil which was oddly becoming 
to her level-browed, boyish face. 

**The child's a square Peggy in a round hole," he 
said, dining one night with her uncle and aunt, the 
Tuxedo Schuylers. ' * It 's just as hard for her as it is for 
them, you must remember." 

And I think, myself, that it was. 

When she was seven she insisted on having her hair 
cut short like her Cousin Harding's, and cajoled her 
aunt into buying her a boy's sailor suit. She trained 
her nurse to answer a series of whistles, and communi- 
cated with the much-enduring woman entirely by that 
method. So that her father, one day, lifting a precious 
Whistler out of his cab, accompanied by a celebrated 
London critic, bumped into a distraught white-capped 
domestic standing on the steps of his correct sandy- 
brown house in the upper Forties, listening into space 
toward the mysterious piping blasts which had attracted 
a gathering crowd, who saw, as she did not, that the 
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SQUARE PEGGY 

sounds proceeded from the roof, where a small sailor boy 
gamboled. 

**What is the meaning of this?" gasped Mr. Schuyler. 
**What are you doing here, Katy?" 

**Sure, Mr. Schuyler, sir, it's Miss Peggy that do be 
whistlin' for a drink of wather, and not me nor the 
nurse nor yet Hodgkins himself can say just where she 
is, sir. He sent me out the area way to see was she 
in the cellar at all, sir.'' 

The London critic told this story at every dinner table 
in New York, invariably ending with, ''And so, you see, 
in the States it is often easier to get an etching down 
from one's cab than a daughter down from the leads!" 

At eight she rode her pony so furiously through the 
park that she was publicly expostulated with by a mount- 
ed policeman, greatly to the amusement of the groom 
and the shame of her riding master. 

At ten she fought a little boy in the next block, who 
stole her special wooden horse on the old park merry- 
go-round, and knocked out one of his teeth. 

At twelve she hid a garter snake in her Uncle Hard- 
ing's bed, and justified herself afterward by saying that 
Uncle Hard had told her to be kind to all dumb animals, 
and the snake was ill. 

At fourteen she ran away to sea in a suit of her 
cousin's clothes, and actually got a place as cabin boy 
en her uncle's yacht, from his sailing master! 

At sixteen — ^but then she was in school, and I think 
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SQUARE PEGGY 

the poor ladies who directed that school would cringe 
and tremble even now if you should repeat in their 
presence the name of Peggy Schuyler! They were 
dreadfully funny, some of the diabolic things she did 
there, all the same. There was a conduct book, where 
you marked yourself every Sunday morning, and 
Peggy's mark was always G — B, which means good to 
excellent. When the teachers held up their hands she 
always explained that, compared to what she might have 
done, her own self-restraint positively amazed her! 

Men found her amusing but impossible; boys liked 
to play tennis and hockey with her, but never treated 
her as anything but one of themselves; girls admired 
her deviltries, but always went back on her in the end, 
BUid never really confided in her. Their mothers detested 
her and thought she treated her mother scandalously. 
Fathers shook their heads, and said that no girl was the 
worse for being a bit of a tomboy in her time, but there 
were limits. 

And that's the sort of girl that Peggy Schuyler was. 

Of course she was foredoomed to drive a motor, and 
ten years ago, when she was. fifteen, not so many girls 
drove them as is the case nowadays. She learned on her 
Uncle Harding's machine, which fact, unless he happens 
to read this story, will always remain unknown to him, 
and advisably, for he is a choleric man and paid a great 
deal for the car. Uncle Harding's chauffeur drove like 
a blue devil, and was named something that sounded like 
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SQUARE PEGGY 

Sleezhe — ^I never knew how he spelled it in French. He 
is probably a captain by now. 

Once she ran it up a bank, putting it into reverse, and 
her Cousin Harding saw it, passing in his own runabout, 
knew that Sleezhe would never do such a thing, stopped 
to investigate, was properly disgusted at the sight of his 
flushed and furious cousin at the wheel, and had to be 
bribed not to mention it. The way in which he was 
bribed was rather dreadful. Peggy knew where he had 
been the last night but one ; and though there was noth- 
ing in the world discreditable about the place, which 
was the Tuxedo Golf Links, he wasn't supposed to be 
there at eleven o'clock — ^nor was the person who was 
with him supposed to be there, either. These family 
blackmailings are unfortunate but sometimes necessary. 

Anyway, Peggy learned that car from the varnish 
on the mud guard to the center of the crank shaft, and 
though Harding was disgusted when he saw her lying 
under it in filthy overalls, sticking out an oily black paw 
into space and yelling for a small wrench, he would have 
been glad to know as much as she did about it and to 
have had her precious French license card. Also, his 
father and mother were very glad indeed when, on a 
certain fifteenth of July — Sleezhe having been taken 
from them abruptly in a small French village to report 
to his regiment — ^Peggy drove them to Bordeaux in a 
blinding foggy mist, with Uncle Harding tremblingly 
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SQUARE PEGGY 

wiping oflf the glass in front for her with his best silk 

handkerchief. 

This was all very well, and nobody was too angry 

when she exchanged the platinum diamond-set wrist 
watch they gave her for a leather-strapped one and a 

car of her own. Uncle Harding coughed and said if 
that was the sort of girl she was, why, that was the sort 
of girl she was — that was all. The present was intended 
to give her pleasure, and if a cheap little tin car pleased 
her more than a beautiful piece of jewelry, why, there 
you were. He would take the liberty of suggesting, how- 
ever, that the idea of Miss Margaret Schuyler's exchang- 
ing jokes with the trafSc policeman of her native city, at 
a Broadway crossing, was an unpleasant one to him. 

*'The darned old stiff," said Peggy pensively, '* what's 
the matter with him, anyhow? I've known O'Reilly 
since I was a kid. I wish Uncle Hard had half his 
nerve!" 

You see, she was a little startling. 

As I say, they winked at the car; but when she ran 
away to France with it and an old governess, and 
drove it — and the governess — ^through the Second War 
Zone, inspecting hospitals for their linen supply, the 
family balked. They not only balked, they cabled, and 
in no uncertain tones, as the editorials say. So Peggy 
returned, sulky but safe, and ''punched the time clock 
every night," as she grumbled to her confidant, the 
bishop. 
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SQUARE PEGGY 

** There's magnificent energy there, magnificent !'' said 
this good and able man thoughtfully. *'Only we must 
liamess it to something. Now what shall it be?'' 

Uncle Harding muttered something about double har- 
ness and the resulting responsibilities, but Aunt Hard- 
ing shook her head heavily. 

*'My dear," she said, ''poor Louisa has been trying to 
marry that girl these five years. It can't be done." 

**I believe you," quoth Cousin Harding with convic- 
tion. *'If it was a question of Peggy or the trenches — 
why, many a brave man in this town would be doing a 
double-quick for Prance to-day!" You see what he 
thought. 

They tried ber with Work for Girls, as it is loosely 
described ; but it didn't do, as Aunt Harding had known 
all along it wouldn't. Even if she had been able to ele- 
vate them, which many of the committee doubted, it was 
quite clear that she didn't care to. She talked slang to 
and with them; she didn't see whose business it was if 
they preferred dances and *' movies" to classes and stere- 
opticon lectures ; she refused to urge them to contribute 
money they had earned toward expenses for which they 
were not primarily responsible. 

The machinery of organization did not at all interest 
her; committees she referred to as gabble-gobbles. She 
was not at all in the movement, of course. 

I hold no brief for her — ^none at all. I agree with her 
mother that a young woman morosely lashing a motor 
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SQUARE PiiGGY 

car a hundred miles a day over tte country is not an 
uplifting or a useful or even a beautiful sight. I agree 
with her father that if a girl can't succeed in pleasing 
herself she might at least try to please her family, I 
agree with her aunt that if you play tennis well, you 
might be willing to fill in for doubles, even if the other 
guests bore you. I agree with her cousin that no fellow 
likes to be called a pin-headed dub just because he 
didn't happen to know that his spark plugs didn't fit, 
so that the valves were ground. 

Peggy was selfish and she was careless and she was 
rude. Like all such people, she was unhappy. But 
like many such people, she was misunderstood. For 
instance, eha was supposed to be violently opposed 
to authority, which was not true. She had never, sim- 
ply, succeeded in finding the authority that suited her. 
Never, that is, but once. When she drove her car in 
France she was almost happy, because she liked what 
she was doing and did it welL She had no authority 
of her own, asked for none, and obeyed her orders per- 
fectly and to everybody's satisfaction. As a matter of 
fact, she had no gift for organization or commanding, 
and practically no constructive ability. She knew this. 
What pleased her was to be given a concrete thing to 
do — something that carried a smack of danger, for 
choice, and required a certain technical ability — ^and 
liien to do it, to have the doing recognized, to smoke 
a cigarette with a few people who were doing the same 
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SQUARE PEGGY 

kind of thing and could comprehend her slang, based 
on the thing, and then to start out and do another 
thing; and so on, and so on. She didn't look ahead; 
she didn't see things in the large; she had no philosophy 
of life. 

In other words, she was an excellent private. She 
might rise from the ranks, but it wouldn't be very far. 
She had yet to find the army, however, for all her strong, 
young allegiance. And, I assure you, she is not the only 
square peg in her generation of round holes. 

She stumbled into her great chance as most of us do 
— casually, apparently by total accident. And, like most 
of us, I grow more fatalistic with every decade, though, 
curiously enough, I work harder; probably you do, too. 
And so I doubt if anything is a total accident — though, 
for the life of me, I can't see how it can be anything 
else I 

Anyway, it seemed like an accident when a pretty 
lady with strange-colored hair and an emerald ring the 
size of a lima bean dropped into the only club of which 
Peggy would have been allowed to be a member, and 
complained, over her luncheon of orange juice, two 
raw eggs and a Swedish biscuit, that her chauffeur had 
a bad arm and she'd have to take a taxi in order to 
take the census. 

Peggy looked her over with a grin. 

''Where are you taking it to?" she inquired rudely; 
*'the Kitzr^ 
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SQUARE PEGGY 

**I think," said the lady reprovingly, **that every 
woman ought to do what she can to-day. Women are 
taking all the men's " 

*'You are wanted at the telephone, madam," said a 
footman softly, and the census taker sailed away, 
munching her brown biscuit absent-mindedly. 

*'Did Ethel say 'all the men's' or 'all the men'?" 
somebody asked, and as they were still laughing when 
she came back they had to tell her why, which, curiouslj' 
enough, didn't displease her. 

*'No, but really, we're working awfully hard, and it 
seems too bad to have to take a taxi, too," she insisted. 
''Heaven knows what he'll charge me!" 

**Hock your ring,'" suggested Peggy briefly, and 
everybody laughed again. Like many rich women, 
Ethel wasn't addicted to spending her ready money 
very readily. Again like many rich women, she didn't 
like to hear people making fun of money; and Peggy, 
seeing that she was really shocked and a little cross, 
hastened to make amends. 

Oh, I'll run you up there," she said good-naturedly ; 

and if it doesn't take too long I'll tote you about to 
these different poll-things, whatever they are. The car's 
just outside." 

* * Will you really, Peggy ? You 're a nice thing, ' ' cried 
the pretty lady. *'It's awfully interesting — maybe 
you'd help at one of the booths?" 

''Nothing doing," quoth Peggy. ** Father says the 
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SQUARE PEGGY 

whole tiling is rot, anyhow. But I '11 be glad to run you 
up, if you wish.'* 

She ran her up there rather abstractedly, because 
there was a knock in the engine and she was trying, 
as she phrased it elegantly, to ' ' dope it out. ' ' 

Ethel, between squeaks of protest at her driving — 
which few chauflPeurs, as a matter of fact, excelled — 
prattled on about women's services to their country and 
her own sleepless nights in America's service. She had 
even, it appeared, had her hair permanently waved in 
order to save the priceless hours devoted hitherto to the 
more frequent and less enduring process. This was very 
funny, but Peggy had no particular sense of humor and 
it is to be feared that it was lost on her. 

**And I'm afraid it's going to ruin my hair — simply 
ruin it," moaned the pretty lady. **What do you really 
think about the permanent wave, Peggy — really, I 
mean?" 

''If that sixth cylinder misses again I'll scrap the car 
and get another," grumbled Peggy. **Por the love of 
Mike, who's that woman?" 

A very slim, straight young lady sat up in the driver's 
seat of a big mud-colored limousine, dressed in a livery 
somewhere between a Boy Scout and a music-hall vivan- 
diere. She was buttoned and strapped above and put- 
teed below and khaki everywhere. So pretematurally 
efScient and military was her expression that the lay- 
man felt a vague terror of an impending court-martial 
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SQUARE PEGGY 

and hastily reviewed his past life with an eye to work- 
ing alibis. 

** What woman ! Oh, that's one of the Motor Corps," 
her passenger answered carelessly. ''Didn't you ever 
see one of them? We think they're rather silly — al- 
ways saluting, you know, and that sort of thing." 

''What's the idea?" 

"Oh, they take people round, you know," said Ethel, 
"and then they — they bring them back, I suppose." 

"I see," Peggy returned dryly. "It sounds dread' 
fully thrilling, somehow. What's all the uniform!" 

"Why, it's their uniform," Ethel explained lumi- 
nously. ' ' They always wear it on duty. It's all right if 
you're thin enough ; but if you have any hips, a woman's 
a fool to do it, I think. There's something about a 
Norfolk jacket . • ." 

Peggy waited, good-temperedly enough, in front of 
the real-estate ofSce on the comer into which the census 
expert had bustled. She had dived under her hood and 
found the sixth cylinder intact, which allowed her to 
lay the blame on the spark plugs and consequently on 
the garage helper, who had insisted that they had needed 
no going over, in the teeth of her better judgment. As 
she turned in her seat she caught sight suddenly of the 
girl in uniform, pulling up behind her. 

"Heavens above! It's Jane Eiggs!" she muttered, 
and swung down to meet her. 

"Hello, Janey!" she cried cheerily. "Tell me every 
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SQUARE PEGGY 

little thing! Where 'd you get the tiny limousine? 
What's it aU about!" 

Jane opened her lips to reply, but the smile faded 
suddenly from them. 

**Beat it!'' she murmured briefly, and raising her 
dog-skinned hand to her visored army cap, she saluted 
briskly. 

A plump gentleman hopped into the car. 

** Could you take me, please, to the nearest subway 

station?" he asked, round the comer of the glass door. 

**I understand I can make the best time that way — I 
have to get to the Battery, practically, — ^and I won't 

trouble you any further." 

Again the salute. 

* * Certainly, sir, ' ' said Miss Biggs ; and as she pressed 
the starter: **I'll be back in half a jiflf," she shot at 
Peggy. 

*' Who's your friend!" inquired Miss Schuyler, three 
minutes later, more impressed by all this than she cared 
to admit. *'Been engaged to him long!" 

* * Oh, go on ! " Jane answered amicably. * * He 's a dock 
commissioner or something. I had one of the French 
Mission this morning/' she added with pride. 

"What for!" 

' * Sealed orders, ' ' said Jane with relish. ' ' How 's that 
for little Janey ! Pretty nice, what ! ' ' 

''Humph!" Peggy grunted. ** What's on your but- 
tons! What do you think you are, anyhow!" 
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'*I'm second lieutenant," said Jane placidly, **Aunt 
Jinnie gave me the car as long as I wanted. She's gone 
to France, you know — hospital at Neuilly.'* 

''Wish I was there," Peggy said sulkily. *'I — I'm 
getting dead sick of this. If we don 't get into the war 
I — oh, it's too sickening!" 

'*We'll get in all right," said Jane, **and don't you 
forget it! Why don't you join the Corps, Peg? You 
own your car. And you know a lot more about it than 
most of us. It's the best job I ever did. You'd be 
lieutenant in no time. You wouldn't mind buying your 
own gas, would yout Couldn't you stick your father 
for itJ" 

^'What's the idea?" 

**"Well, to-morrow, for instance, I'm on duty all day 
with the mayor's commission. Yesterday I was at the 
arsenal Will you look who's here?" 

And she uncrossed her legs swiftly, returning the sa- 
lute of a big-shouldered blonde in uniform who had sud- 
denly put on her brake as a coal van lumbered across 
her bows, and quivered for an instant beside them. In 
her car, a wonderful ultramarine racing runabout, sat a 
beautiful English officer with an undoubted swagger 
stick. 

*'He's on the staff of the English Commission," said 
Jane enviously, **and perhaps she won't show off that 
Triplex of hers. Oh, no, I think not!" 

'*Who is she»" 
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SQUARE PEGGY 

Peggy was a little awed by this time, for the officer 
himself had saluted, in the most dignified, matter-of- 
fact way in the world ! 

''Hunger, her name is, or Underwood — I'm not sure. 
They're awfully rich people — on the West Side, some- 
where. She's a dandy driver, all right," Jane admitted. 

*'Is she a lieutenant?" 

*'She is not," replied Miss Riggs briefly. ''Didn't 
you notice her salute?" 

"I don't know much about salutes," said Peggy. "Is 
that all you do?" 

The lieutenant laughed shortly. 

"You report at eight-thirty for the day, and find 
out!" she suggested. "I have to go, now — ^the old boy 
would have taken about this time probably. Come in 
to headquarters to-morrow, why don't you?" 

And on the morrow Peggy looked in at headquarters, 
and on the day after that she became Private Schuyler 
of the Motor Corps of the Woman's League for National 
Service. And if her car had been the core of her heart 
before, it was the polished and manicured god of her 
existence from that day. She had found her niche, and 
it fitted her like her uniform, which is saying much. 

Very soon a little metal bar grew on the shoulder of 
that uniform, and ovqr her little desk at headquarters 
"Lieutenant Schuyler" was printed up for all the world 
to see. A wonderful leather belt, like a harness, en- 
circled her firm young waist, and tucked away under a 
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special flap in the ear lay a charmingly horrid little re- 
volver, the right to which had been wheedled somehow or 
other out of the county sheriff. Mrs. Schuyler was the 
only person in the Eastern States ignorant of this re- 
volver. 

For a long time I could not find out exactly what 
Peggy did, because she was too cross with me to tell 
me, on account of my unfortunate remark, too widely 
quoted, on the subject. 

AVhen the bishop asked me confidentially just how the 
child was passing her time, I replied unguardedly that, 
so far as I could discover, she spent her mornings in 
alternately saluting and cursing her captain, her after- 
noons in being inoculated against various diseases, and 
her evenings in studying for abstruse military examina- 
tions, administered, I judged, by the chief of staff. 

**But doesn't she drive somebody somewhere?'' the 
good man inquired) perplexed. 

Whereat Peggy assures me that I answered fiippantly : 

* * Oh, bishop, what a mere detail ! ' ' 

I supx>ose it was to punish me that she dragged me 
to a damp, smelly armory where she drilled for hours, 
to the accompaniment of a hoarse shout: 

**To the rear — ^march!" 

I rather grinned at that, and I utterly refused to learn 
international code and fiap two square red flags at 
brain-racking angles for hours at a time ; but the cere- 
mony of her taking the oath of allegiance I found, some- 
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how, rather touching, she was so straight and serious. 

Mrs. Schuyler wept at the inoculations. ** Typhoid, I 
understand," the poor lady moaned, ''but why should 

my daughter have paratyphoid ? I never heard of it till 

the war. I believe it's only a disease of the soldiers, and 

quite unnecessary ! ' ' 

I think the girl knew in a few weeks every bridge and 
arsenal and fire-house and tom-up street and police 

headquarters in the city. She reported at eight-thirty 
every morning and was on duty till six at night. She 
drove jolly, fat officers in khaki and thin, worried civil- 
ians in business suits from Van Cortlandt Park to the 
Aquarium, from City Hall to White Plains. She drove 
guests of honor to parades and flag presentations, and 
carried patriotic speakers to high schools and Red Cross 
bazaars. For days she carried about in her pocketbook 
a postscript to an officer's letter of instructions which 
said: 

''You will of course forget all this as soon as pos- 
sible.'' 

Briefly, I think that postscript was the crowning 
honor of her life. 

It is certainly a fact that her uniform and her khaki- 
colored car — she had it repainted when she became lieu- 
tenant — carried her into places no civilian could have 
entered without all sorts of passes. O'Reilly's traffic 
salute was no longer confined to herself ; the little winged 
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emblem on her car meant something at the street cross- 
ings. 

"When Second Lieutenant Harding Schuyler came 
back from Plattsburg and made fun of the private in the 
69th who saluted her with a grin at the door of the 
armory, First Lieutenant Margaret Schuyler took the 
wind out of his sails by remarking carelessly : **0f course 
in London they'd all have to salute me or go to jail, 
the captain says. The English Motor Corps get their 
commissions from the War Office. '* 

*'Whatr' 

''Regular army, old dear.'* 

*'Well, of all the silly stunts! English women are 
certainly the limit," he muttered. 

** They 're pretty useful, nowadays," said Peggy. 
"They'll be asking us to transport troops next, at this 
rate. What do you say to moving a hundred and fifty 
old boys from Poughkeepsie to Tarrytown? The cap- 
tain's nearly crazy." 

'*0h, piffle!" said Harding, holding one hand over 
his ear and pressing his stomach with the other. **Look 
here, Peg, is this A or F?" 

"It's D," she answered, "and you aren't supposed to 
fall over when you do it, you know." 

' * Cut it out ! " he growled. ' ' The army hasn 't helped 
your manners much, anyway." 

I'm afraid they were rather like brother and sister. 

Now all this rude conversation has been reported 
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faithfally to you for an excellent reason; though, not 
being a writer yourself, presumably, you do not under- 
stand the reason. It is regrettable that our gilded youth 
of both sexes should converse in an argot so little worthy 
of their lineage, so little distinguishable from the give- 
and-take of the vaudeville team, but facts are facts, and 
some of them do so converse, and sometimes people of 
rather dull social perceptions fail to distinguish the gilt 
from the vaudeville. And that strange goddess. Fate, 
threw our Peggy violently against some one whose social 
perceptions were undoubtedly a little dull. 

To Scrub Tyler, pacing his gloomy round on the 
Aqueduct guard, somewhere in Westchester County, one 
girl in uniform was the same as another. To begin with, 
Scrub knew very little about girls anyway. Ever since 
his fifteenth birthday he had played football, and done 
very little else. He weighed two hundred pounds, and 
his heavy, handsome face had got him into very bitter 
trouble once, when he was nineteen and as helpless as 
a puppy, in the little New England college town where 
he became nationally famous in the Sunday picture pa- 
pers. They had won a big game from a big university, 
and Scrub had won it for them. Everything in the town 
was his, and this included, unfortunately, a big blonde 
young woman, the second from the left in the chorus 
of the Pony Pets, who helped them to celebrate their 
victory. Scrub, who had just broken training, forgot 
that too much mixed alcohol is not the greatest aid to 
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clear thinking, and during a confused twelve hours 
signed his name to an incredible little sheet of scented 
note paper that cost his father seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars and his mother her dark hair. It also cost him his 
diploma and his respect for a sex he had never known 
anything about anjrway. 

They put him with a big lumber company in Canada, 
and erased him determinedly for five years, for they 
were a proud, narrow New England breed who had lived 
for four generations in a small city where nobody ever 
forgets. 

At the beginning of the war Scrub came back, got over 
to France with the ambulances, and was just falling in 
with things, just wiping out the hard lines in his heavy 
young face, when he was transferred suddenly to a post 
whose practical head was the son of his college president. 

''I was told to report here,'' Scrub began, then turned 
pale and swayed a little. 

**You!" said the son. ''You!" 

Scrub turned on his heel, left the little shed with the 
chocolate advertisements pasted all over it, stumbled 
through the dark to his car and drove back to Paris. 

Afterward, when they sent for him, it was too late. 
The messenger had seen the label on the bottle in hia 
hand, had been near enough to know that the girl on 
his knee dyed her hair to the flaming yellow that fell over 
her plump blond shoulders. *'He disgraced his college 
back home once/' said the president's son, behind hia 
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teeth ; * 'now he must disgrace the service here. It's sick- 
ening/' 

Scrub had touched neither a girl nor a bottle for five 
years, but his college mates, who may not, quite possibly, 
have held that record, never knew. 

He came back to New York this time, easily placed 
himself in a big wholesale lumber yard on the water 
front, grew a heavy mustache, and entered the National 
Guard as a private. 

Nobody that he had ever seen crossed his path, and 
only once did he hear from the lips of an utter stranger 
a sentence that sent the blood to his big neck. 

*'6adl" a voice came out of the office, '*but that big 
fellow's got a back like Scrub Tyler. Ever see him 
play? Greatest back any team ever owned, that boy!'' 

And Fate, malignant old dame, sent Miss Mi;ingeP — 
from somewhere on the West Side, you remember — up to 
the Arsenal one day when he was on duty there. She 
had been driving somebody attach sd to the French Com- 
mission, and from something I heard afterward about 
Miss Munger I judge that perhaps her mother had de- 
pended more upon motors than manners in her bringing 
up. Anyway, they were chatting rather lightly in 
French and undoubtedly exceeding the conversational 
speed limit of the Motor Corps, which, I know from 
Peggy, was very strictly regulated. It was, of course, 
all very new to the Frenchman, and he may have sup- 
posed that all American girls were like Miss Munger. 
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Sometimes they do suppose this, as I am sure you 
know. 

Scrub heard all this ; saw the big blonde girl smiling 
and dimpling; flew back on a scorching memory to his 
spoiled, ended boyhood, and laughed an ugly little laugh. 

• ' All alike, ' ' he muttered. ' ' Damn 'em ! " 

Now, if you know anything about psychology you will 
realize that when Private Tyler, hungry and cold, 
slopped up and down in the rain, somewhere in West- 
chester, and saw another young woman bowling along, 
broad-shouldered, with a wad of lightish hair under the 
khaki cap, his mind fell into a pretty well-worn groove. 

''Oh! One of those!'' he thought. ''Got a date with 
a Frenchman, I suppose!" 

As a matter of fact, Peggy had had a hard day and 
was hurrying to a cup of tea with the bishop, which was 
always a treat, oddly enough, to both of them. She 
drew up in front of the big, dogged private and sent 
him a cheery hail. 

"Hello, there! Can I get through over the Aqueduct 
cut-off?" she called. 

"Not on your life, you can't," growled Scrub, "un- 
less your flivver can climb a stone wall ! " 

"Surest thing you know, she can!" Peggy chuckled. 
"Stone walls is the best thing we do! iWhat's the idea 
—cutting us off this way?" 

"Ask Woodrow Wilson!" he snapped. "You can 
search me." 
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Peggy laughed loudly. She had seen a great many 
men in khaki, and had no idea that her jollying, as she 
would have described it, could ever be mistaken for any- 
thing more than the good-natured condescension it was. 

That was her way. 

He was an exceptionally well-built young animal, and 
his evident bad temper amused her; she felt a subtle 
sympathy with it. ' ' I guess you want your supper, don 't 
youV she called, hunting for a match in one of the 
front pockets of the car. 

*'I guess you would, too, if you'd been here since 
breakfast !'' he grumbled back. 

''Good Lord!'' 

Peggy leaned down, pulled up a tin box, hurried out 
the two sandwiches it contained, and held them up. 

''Want these?" she called above the throb of the 
motor. "Can you come and get 'em?" 

"Watch me!" said the giant briefly, and stuffed one 
hungrily into his mouth. 

"Why hasn't somebody relieved you?" she demanded, 
handing him the second* 

"Ask me an easy one for a change," said Scrub with 
a slow grin. 

"Want a cigarette?" 

"Do I!" 

She gave him a box and smiled as he sucked in the 
smoke. He utterly mistook her smile. Remember that 
to him, bitterly disillusioned before he was twenty, she 
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was one-third a Pony Pet, one-third a tarnished blonde 
behind the French lines, and one-third a silly girl in a 
silly uniform. 

**Got anything else for me?" he asked lazily, and 
leaned over the door. 

''Anything elsef she repeated, staring. 

*'Snre!'' he said good-naturedly. *'You^re a good 

sport, aren't '' Suddenly he gave a quick glance 

round, flung open the door of the car and seemed to 
be trying to crowd himself into it ; his head was in her 
lap. 

A great hot wave of anger and humiliation poured 
over her, drowning the first shock of fear she had ever 
known. She doubled her fist and hit at his back, but 
even through her rage and disgust she was aware that 
she was most like a child, striking feebly at some thick 
door with soft, useless little hands. '*Get away!'' she 
cried. 

'*Shut up! Hush your noise, will you?" he growled, 
and seemed to crouch down closer to her. 

She reached over his tense bulk, pressed the leather 
snapper apart and drew out the revolver. 

'*Get out of this car this minute, or I'll shoot!" she 
ordered him. Inside her, under her heart, everything 
felt empty and light, but her voice and her hand were 
steady. 

** Don't be a fool, girl," he muttered; **I'm not going 
to— oh, you would, would you?" 
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He twisted, one heavy arm flung over her knees, and 
caught her wrist; the revolver twisted with him; and as 
her finger stiffened at the touch of his arm the report 
banged out like a pistol shot on the stage. He fell back- 
ward and the arm over her lap rustled down limply. 

**TouVe done it, you little devil!" he muttered in a 
thick, tired voice. ''What's the matter with you, any- 
way?'' 

''Are you — did I — ^where " 

Her anger still kept her warm, for no man had ever 
before thrown his arm across her knees, and with Diana 
wrath is stronger than terror. 

"Broke my wrist. My right one. It 11 be all right for 
a minute. Slide out and halt that Dago over there — 
challenge him and cover him for me — can you do it?" 

Mechanically she pressed the little knob that stopped 
the buzz of the motor — the noise deafened her. Like a 
wooden doll she raised her revolver, pointed it at the 
bent, scurrying figure of the Italian laborer, creeping 
across the Aqueduct cut-off twenty yards away. 

"Halt!" she cried, in precisely the tones of her cap- 
tain at drill. 

The Italian bent lower, glanced at the car over his 
shoulder and ran faster. 

"Let her go, but don't hit him — ^if you can help it!" 
came her orders. 

Peggy plumped a shot about six feet ahead of the 
hurrying figure, bent under a big bundle. It stopped 
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short, wavered, dropped the bundle and threw out a pair 
of protesting arms. 

**No shoot-a me, Mister Soldier!" came through the 
rain. 

Peggy slid out of the ear, never looking at the tumbled 
bulk beside her. 

**Come here!" she ordered, and the Italian sidled gin- 
gerly toward them. 

'*Look out! He's got a gun, all right," warned the 
voice beside her. '*If I go off, or anything, just hold 
him, will you? Somebody '11 come. Just hold him." 

' ' Sure thing, ' ' said Peggy briefly. 

She didn't ask why; she didn't attempt to do any- 
thing for the soldier, who might be bleeding to death, 
for all she knew; she didn't think about anything, par- 
ticularly, she told me afterward. She just held the 
Italian, according to orders. For twenty minutes she 
held him, standing in the pouring rain, her eyes on his 
furtive, scared face. 

Once she said: 

''Could you get a flask from under the seat, do you 
think?" 

And a voice answered : 

*' Guess not. I'm holding my wrist. It's all right. 
Be a sport ' ' 

Later — ^by many years it seemed — she asked huskily: 

''All right there?" 
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But he did not answer, and she knew that he had 
fainted, or — or 

Still she never turned, for she had had her orders. 

Suddenly an Aqueduct policeman whirred up on a mo- 
torcycle. 

**Halt!" she called, and with one motion he stopped 
his machine, whipped out his revolver and covered his 
man. 

''What's the trouble?" he said. ''Come along, Giu- 
seppe! Got you, didn't they? I thought so. Anybody 
hurtr' 

"A soldier, in the car,*' she answered, and her voice 
seemed to come from a long way off. "Ill see.'* 

The Italian, handcuffed, sat stodgily down on a wet 
rock. Peggy and the policeman poured whisky from 
Uncle Harding's flask down the throat of the heap of 
khaki in the car, and Peggy, who never minded blood, 
bandaged his wrist with their handkerchiefs and made a 
neat sling of her gray silk muffler. 

"I guess youVe took First Aid, all right," said the 
officer. "It was about time I come up. He's a fine big 
feller, aiu't he? Here comes his bunkie." 

A slim, worried Irish boy pelted up to them. 

"What th' h for the love o' " 

"I will take him to a doctor," said Peggy shortly. 
"He can sit up now. We can make it in twenty minutes. 
He hadn't any lunch. Why didn't you come before?" 
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She was very white and very tall. The Irishman sa- 
luted mechanically. 

Yes, sir! I mean, ma'am/' he said, with round eyes. 
I thought it was Joffre she was, s'help mel" he told 
the tents afterward. 
In one hour from that time Private Tyler was sitting 

in the bishop's best Japanese dressing gown, dry and 

« 

warm, and full of tea and muflBns and strawberry jam 
and cigarettes, in the big library. Over his head was a 
picture of the Class of '90, where his father's hand lay 
on the bishop 's shoulder. 

*'D'you know who that is, miss?" Harding was ask- 
^S Peggy> jiist before dinner. 

''No." 

''Well, that's Scrub Tyler--that's who it is! Scrub 
Tyler! Greatest back since '98. Been in France, too. 
A private. Some people's families make you sick. The 
bishop's had his father on the long-distance for the last 
half hour. Says the old boy's all broken up and coming 
on to get him. Gee, Peg, that fellow's got a back like a 
— ^like a bam door!" 

"Yes. I — ^I know," she murmured, and gasped. 

"He's coming up to Plattsburg when his wrist's 0. K. 
Great old scout, Scrub, isn't he? Why don't you go in 
and see him? You've got a sweet-looking car outside. 
Sort of a butcher shop, isn't it?" 

And then Lieutenant Schuyler, of the Motor Corps of 
the N. L. W. S., fainted dead away. 
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After dinner they left her alone with Scrub for a 
little, before he went to an early bed, and two shyer 
people never sat in a room, probably. 

'*I suppose you don't want to see me, and I don't 
blame you," he said, brick-red suddenly through his 
pallor. *'But I want to be sure you're onto the main 
facts. Of course, when I dived into the car that time I 
didn't want that Dago to see me, if I could help it. I 
wanted to get him with the goods. You knew it was 
dynamite, of course?" 

Yes, I know," said Peggy, as red as he. 
You don't suppose for a moment I meant anything 
elsel I'm no good, of course — I told your cousin all 
about myself, and the bishop too — ^but I'm not exactly 
a " 






'*0h, please!" Peggy murmured in an agony of 
shame, ' * please, Mr. Tyler ! ' ' 

'*Well, all right, so long as you know. If I thought 
that you thought — I'd — I couldn't stand it, that's all. 
I never saw anybody like you. I never knew women 
could be that way. I'm not much of a ladies' man, Miss 
Schuyler — Schuyler knows all about that. But if I'd 

thought that there were women like you Well, I've 

made my mistakes, and I've got to pay, that's all. I 
can't explain." 

' * You needn 't explain, ' ' she blurted bravely. ' ' Hard- 
ing told me." 

'*He— hetoldyou?" 
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The giant squirmed in his chair. Suddenly he met 
her eyes squarely. 

**The bishop says I — ^IVe paid already," he began 
slowly. **He says I've paid up and for me to start 
right on from here. Do you — do you think ... I 
suppose a girl wouldn't be able to see it that way " 

'*As far as I'm concerned," said Peggy bluntly, *'you 
don't owe me anything, Mr. Tyler!" 

Scrub was three months at Plattsburg and while he 
was there we came into the war. 

Peggy drove harder than ever, was urged to go abroad 
with a picked squad of the Corps, was forbidden by her 
family, was curiously patient under the restraint, I 
thought. She talked less than usual, corresponded reg- 
ularly with her Cousin Harding, spent much time with 
the bishop. 

''She's been a good deal less impossible since that 
Aqueduct aflfair," Uncle Harding vouchsafed. **Less 
swashbuckling. Scared her, probably, and a good job, 
too." 

When Captain Tyler got his commission, he came, 

spurs and swagger stick and all, straight to the correct 

brown house where Peggy had danced on the roof in a 

sailor suit eighteen years ago. She had not had time to 

change, and they looked like a pair in a musical comedy 

or a Pinero play. 
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**You don't know what your letters were to me," he 
said, without the faintest introductory sparring. 
Oh, they weren't much," she answered stiffly. 
I saw the bishop this afternoon," he went on, **and 
he told me they wouldn't let you go abroad." 

**No. Rotten luck, isn't it?" she answered, looking 
at his spurs. 

'^But he said that maybe he could make them see it 
differently, in case " 

^^ Differently ?" 

Her eyes widened ; she clenched her hands. 

**Yes. He said — ^he said " 

Scrub advanced three paces and saluted gravely. 

**He said: *Why don't you ask Peggy to go with you, 
Tylert' " 

Dead silence poured through the room. Peggy could 
not have spoken, even if he had gone out and left her 
there. 

*'So I'm asking you. But you don't need to say any- 
thing," he added hastily. **It's only what he said. You 
needn't say anything more about it. Miss Schuyler. I 
understand." 

He was looking at her fists, which were undeniably 
clenched. 

**You don't understand at all," said Peggy crossly. 

She felt, she told me, like a fool, and couldn't compre- 
hend how any girl could enjoy such an awful moment. 
I — I^m crazy to go to France!" she told him. And 
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after that, she confided to me, the very next thing she 
said was : **I only broke one of your wrists, Scrub. Are 
you going to break all my ribs?'* 

They had one of the first military weddings. It was 
an extraordinary one, for Scrub had suddenly thirty-six 
hours' notice, and Peggy was to follow his boat in a fort- 
night, and refused a wedding dress. So she was married 
in her Sam Brown belt ; and the bishop, to Aunt Hard- 
ing's horror, had his Spanish War chaplain's uniform let 
out and married them in it ! 

The whole of N Company caine down from Dutchess 
County and filled the little stone church ; and when the 
organist — a quartermaster in the Eeserve — played the 
national anthem after the service, I cried like an idiot, 
and so did everybody else, it turned out. 

She went out on his arm, under the grouped flags of 
the Allies, glorious in the summer sun, and two more 
magnificent young people never gave themselves to their 
country and to each other. 

*'This war has solved a good many problems, my 
friend," said Mr. Tyler, Senior, a little chokily, to the 
bishop. **But I wish we could keep them here." 

** Nonsense!" returned the man of God. ** Nonsense, 
Tommy Tyler! The good Lord made 'em and he'll take 
care of 'em — ^here or Over There!" 



COMRADES IN ARMS 



This ia the story of a spoiled girl who hadn't the least 
idea that her parents had spoiled her. Nor, for that 
matter, had her parents any such idea — far from it. 
They would have told you that the amounts of money, 
time and worry they had spent on the child were be- 
yond belief. She had been brought up — for some in- 
scrutable reason known only to her sort of parents — 
to speak French before she could speak English ; she 
played the piano rather well, the violin rather badly; 
she danced beautifully. 

German she began at twelve, Italian at sixteen, when 
they took her to Florence ; at one time she joined a Span- 
ish class, but shifted to barefoot dancing later, and after 
that to hand-wrought jewelry. 

**Miss Griswold,'' her ddncing teacher said of her, **is 
a great puzzle to me. She ought to be so much more 
of a success than she is. She really dances extremely 
well, but somehow she never looks the part!" 

And that was true ; when you watched Elizabeth sway- 
ing through a Spanish dance you decided that her reg- 
ular features were really rather cold and classical; but 
when she lifted her left foot, in that attitude of one 
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who has unwarily stepped on a toad, so common to the 
Greek friezes, and paused, listening, you realized that 
her eyes were too brown — or something. When her hair 
fell loose, it was too straight ; when, on the other hand, 
it had just been waved by the trusty Marcel method, it 
looked too artificial. 

Was it self-consciousness — too much New England 
blood with not enough New England convictions? Her 
mother never knew. 

She had been bom in New York and, except for the 
Maine coast and Florida, knew little else of her country 
till her twenty-fourth year, when their family physician 
in despair had suggested the air of the Rockies; and 
Elizabeth, conscientiously attired in riding breeches and 
sombrero — she would have worn *' chaps" if necessary — 
rode a vulgar little cow-punching bronco across the 
plains for six weeks. It seemed to do her good, they 
thought; but still she was listless, and though perfectly 
willing to go back to the ranch, if they liked, she was 
equally willing to stay in New York and take up some- 
thing else. She had been out in society for five seasons, 
and no man or boy had proposed marriage to her. 

Now, why was this? She was not in the least bad- 
looking; distinguished, rather, in a regular New Eng- 
landish way, with a clear profile, clever, thoughtful eyes 
and a suflSciently mobile mouth. She was pale, it is 
true, but are not most American girls rather pale than 
otherwise ? She was a little too thin, perhaps, but these 
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are thin years, and many a luscious little fat girl envied 
Elizabeth her hipless, slim-ankled silhouette. She had 
been super-educated, possibly ; but on the other hand she 
had been sedulously taught to conceal this, and could 
talk as many banalities to the minute as any of her 
friends. She sat behind her mother's tea urn, charm- 
ingly dressed, and listened as interestedly as possible to 
the account of your surgical operation, your Pekingese 
or your baby — giving you, meantime, just the dash of 
cream or slice of lemon you had asked for. She wasn't 
prickly or catty or piggish about men or rude to her 
elders; nor was she a prig. And yet — and yet 

As a matter of fact, I believe her to have been the 
chief sorrow of her mother's life. Mr. Griswold would 
have been surprised indeed to hear me say so, for he had 
paid for all the subjects Elizabeth took up, and was 
very proud of her. Sometimes he may have wondered 
just why she should have to take up so many, and what 
she found to enjoy in them ; but he paid for them, just 
as he had paid for her expensive coming-out party and 
her riding boots and her teeth-straightening and her 
lectures on gardens and wild birds. 

He didn't even complain when Mrs. Griswold decided 
that Elizabeth ought to have a studio. 

**B-but can she paint?" he called, round-eyed, through 
his dressing-room door, struggling with his third white 
tie. 

**0f course not, Ben; she doesn't pretend to." 
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''Going to leamf" 

"Oh, no — ^it's not that, exactly, dear. A good many 
of the girls have them now, and I thought it might make 
her feel freer, perhaps less tied down." 

'*If Beth had been bom an orphan she might have 
amounted to something," one of her friends once grum- 
bled. But she was not an orphan; she was hopelessly 
a daughter. 

**It's the darnedest thing about Beth Griswold," I 
heard one of the girls of her year murmuring one day, 
when we were both sitting on a float fifty yards from the 
pier, with our feet hanging comfortably in the water. 

''Huh?" the other girl inquired elegantly, stufSng 
soda-mint tablets — for which she had a passion — ^into her 
moist little red mouth. Neither noticed me, for I was 
over thirty. 

"It sure is," pursued the first thoughtfully, wrigging 
her toes in intricate patterns. 

"She's a peach of a swimmer, but nobody cares a 
whoop, somehow.'' 

"Oh, yes, she can swim all right, all right — but she 
doesn't get 'em, does she?" agreed the second, through 
an ecstatic mouthful of soda mints. 

"No pep!" concluded the first succinctly. "Dead 
man's float— let's? " 

And they fell off the rocking platform simulta- 
neously, assuming ghastly attitudes. They were high- 
stand graduates from one of our leading educational 
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institutions for young ladies, and I supposed them to 
be recuperating their minds from the strain of a tod 
strictly censored vocabulary, and gathered that they de- 
plored in their friend a degree of personal magnetism 
and vitality incommensurate with her undoubted aquatic 
accomplishments. 

That was the August of 1914, and all over the aston- 
ishing little country of Belgium blood was running. 

Mr. Griswold was worried, and passed, as the months 
rolled by, from worry to horror, and from horror to 
alarm. At last he began to write letters to the Times, 
and read them to men at the club. Mrs. Griswold 
promptly became enmeshed in a web of committees; 
when she wasn't serving on one she was forming another, 
and rarely lunched at home. Cortwright Griswold, their 
only son, hammered furiously at his parents for per- 
mission to drive an ambulance in France; Katy, Mrs. 
Griswold 's maid, who had buttoned and hooked Eliza- 
beth since the day when she blossomed from safety pins 
into buttons and hooks, drew out all her savings and 
began sending them to Ireland ; Georges, the chauffeur, 
got his papers suddenly and departed to join his regi- 
ment somewhere in the Valley of the Marne. 

More months rolled by, and shoes became sickeningly 
costly; and suddenly even satin slippers, which they 
couldn 't very well be wearing in the trenches, one would 
suppose, took on a value that forced one to consider 
one 's allowance rather carefully. 
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* * Disgusting ! Simply disgusting ! ' ' said Mr. Griswold 
irritably. **I can tell you, my dear, tlie day for pearl- 
gray satin slippers at seventeen dollars a pair is rapidly 
passing!*' 

**I know, Ben; I know,*' Mrs. Griswold replied pacifi- 
cally; **it's dreadful. But what is the child to wear? 
She can't very well dance in tan boots. And all these 
dances are for hospitals or Belgian babies or things like 
that." 

, Mr. Griswold explained, briefly but plainly, his feel- 
ing for such dances. 

**I know, Ben, but people won't give money without 
something like that. That orphan-baby dance last week 
made thirteen hundred dollars." 

''Oh, well " 

And more months rolled by. 

Suddenly Cortwright was at Plattsburg, and Mrs. 
Griswold was delighted, and her husband grew silent and 
absorbed, and stayed longer at the office. Everybody 
began to stand up jerkily when *'The Star-Spangled 
Banner" asked them, Oh, say, could they see, at restau- 
rants and theaters. And quite the nicest people went to 
the movies to follow the war films. Elizabeth got very 
tired of watching the Czar climb down the trenches. 

Indeed, she found herself very tired, somehow, just 
as all her friends were growing so busy and so busy 
and so busy. She took the Bed Cross nursing course, 
naturally, and one in first aid, but the Bed Cross teacher, 
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a brigk, flat-chested woman with a strong Western ac- 
cent, advised her very frankly against going into any 
but the most elemental mysteries of her fashionable 
science. 

** You see, my dear Miss Qriswold, it's so much a mat- 
ter of pursonal'ty," she said, **' nursing is; and reelly, I 
must say I don't think you've got the right pursonal'ty 
for it — if you get my idear."- 

The class in first aid was even more unfortunate. It 
went on in the parish house of a fashionable church, 
and a nice old family doctor, who had brought many 
of the young ladies into the world, gave them the lec- 
tures. Somebody was to provide a choir boy to be ban- 
daged, but he was an elusive choir boy and missed most 
of the mornings, and a few of the cleverest girls got 
all the practice in resuscitation and splints by using the 
obliging members of the class as victims. Afterward a 
very severe young surgeon with a pronounced German 
accent burst in unexpectedly and examined them — ^two 
questions apiece. He wore his stiflE black hair en irasse, 
which is always so disconcerting, and whatever he asked 
you, the answer turned out to have been ** cracked ice," 
which the nice old doctor had hardly mentioned. 

Elizabeth's questions were convulsions in infants and 
sudden bleeding from the stomach ; in the first case she 
forgot the cracked ice, and in the second she failed to 
see how it could be usefully applied, unless the patient 
could be induced to eat it, and as she presupposed him 
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to be unconscious at the time, she didn't suggest it. 
When they turned up at the parish house the next week 
to get their diplomas, they were met by a typewritten 
slip, sandwiched between the choir rehearsal and the 
Ladies' Auxiliary, which informed them that none of 
the class had passed ! 

Elizabeth didn't care very much; it had been her 
mother's idea. She went languidly to a set of talks on 
the Balkan Situation, where everybody knitted; and 
later joined a committee for collecting old linen for a 
big, new surgical-dressing committee. But the district 
given her was away up on the West Side, and as she 
couldn't take the motor on those days and wasn't al- 
lowed to use the subway, she stood so long on the corner 
in the rain waiting for the bus that she caught a heavy 
cold, which ran into tonsillitis — it was, you will remem- 
ber, a tonsillitis year — ^and by the time she could get out 
again her place on the committee had been filled by an 
energetic girl with an electric runabout of her own. 

The months rolled by and there was getting to be 
quite a little list of Americans who had been killed, in 
one way or another, on account of this horrible European 
war, and many of her friends wore little button knots of 
Allied ribbon. Mrs. Griswold was forced in the inter- 
ests of digestion to ask guests not to mention the Presi- 
dent if they could help it, it made Ben so angry; and 
Cortwright, who became twenty-one on a Tuesday, ran 
away to France with one of his cousins on the Thursday 
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following, and drove his new birthday car through the 
second war zone, filled with hospital supplies. Mr. Gris- 
wold scolded him soundly by letter and boasted of him 
at the club, and his mother turned his bedroom and 
study into a shipping depot for tobacco for the trenches 
and old clothes for various devastated regions. 

Mr. Griswold became chairman of one of the relief 
committees at the club and secretary and treasurer of 
a Harvard Alumni committee, and went to a great many 
men's dinners. As Mrs. Griswold rarely came home to 
luncheon now, and as the cook's son had recently joined 
the National Guard, which for some reason preyed on his 
mother's mind to such an extent that she confined her- 
self to what she called *'some little thing on a tray for 
Miss ElizabeUi," the girl, who had never been much in- 
terested in her food, began to grow really thin and you 
noticed her cheek bones. 

I mentioned this, incidentally, to Mrs. Griswold, who 
became extremely vexed and left me with the impres- 
sion that Elizabeth was very unpatriotic to have grown 
so thin, and I nearly as much so to have remarked it. 
A bottle of port-and-iron was placed on the sideboard, 
out of which the girl very sensibly poured a little over 
the roots of the table ferns now and then. I call her 
action sensible because iron disagreed with her diges- 
tion — feeling, indeed, like a sharp three-cornered stone 
in her chest — and the port went to her head. 

The months rolled on, and now a strange thing oc- 
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curred: utterly aside from Europe, and the President, 
and the ridiculous state of the Army, and the probable 
eflEeet of German propaganda on the Irish, something 
happened to Elizabeth herself. Something, actually, 
which her mother had not planned and her father had 
not paid for — something she stumbled into all alone! 

It happened in this way. 

She was in the habit of going to her Cousin Lou's 
once a week or so, to play with the children when their 
mademoiselle went for her weekly afternoon out, an 
afternoon devoted nowadays to packing great bales of 
comforts for the American Fund for the French 
Wounded. There had always been a Fraulein until 
now, but when all the Frauleins turned out to be with- 
out doubt German spies — ^they spent their time in giving 
important Germans maps of their employers' houses — 
Cousin Lou turned away hers, weeping (she had been 
the most marvelous packer, my dear, and knitted the 
most beautiful sweaters, and the baby cried for a week!) 
and engaged Mile. Dupuy, who slapped the children, 
one feared, and had headaches; but then, think what 
France did for us when we were fighting for our free- 
dom! 

Elizabeth was really fond of children and got on well 
with them. She sang them funny little French songs 
that her old bonne had been used to sing to h&r : Maman, 
les p'tiis "bateaux qui s'en vont and /{ pleut, U pleut, 
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hergere; she tied bandages on their wounded soldier 
dolls; she even had tea with them oecasionally. 

One afternoon Lou was having a meeting at her house, 
and mademoiselle had agreed to stay with the diildren, 
as it was raining. Elizabeth, who had come as usual, 
strayed into the meeting, at her cousin's earnest request, 
and listened politely to the speaker, an eager, dynamic 
little creature (nobody in particular, really) with a 
solid genius for organization and inspiration. She had 
been a trained nurse, it appeared, had married a doctor, 
and lived in an apartment on Gramercy Park. She had 
raised thousands of dollars for the orphaned children of 
France, and did mighty fieldwork as a missionary for 
that cause. Indeed, she threw out, in passing, that the 
desire of her heart was to dedicate herself entirely to 
that work and direct it from the city headquarters all 
day long, but that she could not feel justified in leaving 
her three children, the oldest not yet seven, to the care 
of servantfSK. 

*' Think, only think!" she cried, throwing out her 
arms with an impassioned little gesture, *' think what I 
could do for this wonderful work of ours if only some 
one of the hundreds of nice women in New York who 
are of no earthly use to anybody would come and take 
care of my children! I don't say wash them and blow 
their noses for them and tidy their rooms — I can afford 
a good nurse for that. But my husband doesn't approve 
of schools for children until they are eight years old, 
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and IVe always been with them a great deal; I don't 
want to leave them with servants. Somebody ought to 
organize all the women who haven't any special gift and 
release those of us who have ! They ought not to expect 
any pay'' — ^her smile was half whimsical, half fanatic — 
**they ought to feel that they're just doing their bit. 
Don't you agree with me, ladies?" 

They laughed and applauded enthusiastically; her 
ardor was contagious. ''Heavens! I wish she could re- 
organize the oflSce for us!" murmured the woman whose 
name headed the engraved letter paper of the great char- 
ity, * ' she 's a little wonder ! " 

Then they moved and seconded for a few minutes and 
went on. to the next thing — all, that is, but Elizabeth. 
She sat staring at the little speaker, and later followed 
her quietly into a Madison Avenue street car. 

''I am Elizabeth Griswold," she explained, **and I 
wondered if you would be willing to let me take care 
of your children while you were at headquarters? I 
could come every day if you liked. Lou Delanoy is my 



cousin." 



(( 



I think that's perfectly fine of you, Miss Griswold," 
cried the little wonder delightedly. **I should like to be 
at headquarters from nine till five, except Saturdays, 
this month, anyway. Things are in an awful mess down 
there. I'll have Dagmar bring the children right down 
to the park to you on fine days, and then she can ad- 
dress circulars for me and attend to the telephone. I 
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knew there must be hundreds of girls who would like to 
help me out, but I didn't expect to find one so soon. 
And you realize, don't you, that you'll be doing every 
bit as much in your way as I shall be in minef " 

Elizabeth smiled vaguely. 

**I wanted to do something," she said. ** Shall I 
come to-morrow?" 

Her next step I am almost ashamed to tell you, if you 
happen to be a sensible, practical person. She went to a 
most expensive specialty sho|^ on the Expensive Avenue 
and asked for nurses' uniforms. Blue ones she pur- 
chased, with bib aprons and little caps that stood up in 
the front; and when the attendant asked **Will you like 
to look at the capes and bonnets, missf" she nodded 
seriously. 

** They 're thirty dollars — ^but of course the war " 

murmured the attendant ; and Elizabeth, to whom it had 
never occurred that a coat could be purchased for thirty 
dollars, said gravely **0f course." 

**The nurse will be about your size, miss!" 

**Tes — about my size," said Elizabeth. 

Now of course you and I would never have been so 
foolish. We know that one can sit in Qramercy Park 
and superintend the play of three children in whatever 
dress she happens to have on at the time — a bathing 
suit, as far as that goes, were it not for the park regu- 
lations. But Elizabeth, you must remember, was only 
twenty-four, and had, like most people, her own particu- 
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lar little romantic tendencies. They may not have been 
yours or mine, but they were hers ; and, besides, all her 
friends were fussing about some kind of uniform or 
other — ^this was her uniform. 

She never, in her wildest dreams, could have imagined 
what that uniform was to do for her ! 

At eight the next morning she stood by her mother's 
breakfast tray. 

**I'm doing some work for the Relief Reorganization 
Committee," she announced briefly; **I11 be busy all 
day, probably." 

** That's good," Mrs. Qriswold replied, her eyes on 

her mail; ** there's nothing like an interest Oh, what 

a fool that stenographer is ! I shall simply have to have 
a special one for my department, that's all. Remember, 
dear, we're dining at seven to-night — ^your father had to 
take a box for that Serbian Relief concert. I asked 
Doctor Henderson." 

Elizabeth left the room in silence, with her lips pressed 
together. She understood perfectly well about Doctor 
Henderson. He was forty and distinctly baldish and a 
little tiresome. Adenoids were — or was — ^his specialty, 
and he danced painstakingly, with a tendency to per- 
spiration and counting the time under his breath. No- 
body had ever suggested that since she was nearly 
twenty-five and since he was the only unmarried man — 
at least he was a widower — who had ever shown the 
least interest in her, and since he was doing very well 
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indeed and would undoubtedly do much better, why, he 
was a very desirable extra man to sit in the box or go 
on to a dance later. Nobody, I say, had ever so slightly 
suggested it, but Elizabeth understood very well. She 
was serious; Doctor Henderson was serious. The in- 
ference was obvious. 

Of course it all seems very queer to me, if you ask 
me. Why a young person should be brought up like a 
duchess in order to marry a surgeon at the last, I can't 
see. He was making, we'll say, twenty thousand a year; 
maybe a bit less, maybe a bit more. But we all know 
what rents are in New York, and a doctor must have a 
decent house in a decent part of the town if he wants 
to cut out rich children's adenoids. And Elizabeth 
didn't know whether chops grew in the sheep's cheeks 
or in its legs. And I told you what her evening slippers 
cost. She had no idea what wages parlor maids get 
nowadays or what coal costs a ton. Somebody had al- 
wa turned on her bath for her, and one day when her 
little satin bed shoes had not been placed by the side 
of her bed, she had been obliged to sit on her toes and 
call to her mother to ring for Katy to ask where they 
were! It is not that she was lazy at all, I assure you, 
but it never occurred to her that it was a part of her 
duty to hunt for her bed slippers. 

In other words, she had been excellently brought up 
to marry one of the great fortunes of America; or per- 
haps it is only fair to add that she would have been 
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useful to a brilliant young attach^ to an important for- 
eign embassy — ^but even he would have had to be rea- 
sonably well off, don't you see? 

The three little Gramercy Park children didn't worry 
over all this, however. They were nice children and 
they took to Elizabeth promptly. 

This isn't a bit like the old novels, you see; there is 
no suffering governess involved, patiently bearing with 
the rudeness and cruelties of the brutal and the rich. 
No; it is really true that children brought up by their 
mothers are infinitely nicer and more interesting than 
children brought up by servants. The names of these 
children were Marjory and Barbara and Kenneth, and 
they were as pleasant as their names. Marjory rolled a 
hoop, Barbara pretended to be an Indian, and Kenneth 
sat in a sort of infantile bath chair and talked to the 
birds, having but slight command of ordinary English. 
Elizabeth sat on a bench and impersonated, alternately, 
a buffalo and a white captive, neither of which rdles 
was at all difficult. Her hands were in her lap and she 
gazed at the spring sky and the feathery trees. She 
was particularly contented and was enjoying a new sen- 
sation ; she was looking prettier than ever before in her 
life, and she knew it! 

For that strange thing, artistic setting, had trans- 
formed her, and though it might take an artist to have 
analyzed this, it didn't require an artist to realize it, 
you see. Elizabeth had always been dressed by her 
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mother, who had never been able to resist managing 
everything and everybody round her, and she had never 
observed that what had suited her in her youth didn't 
suit her daughter to-day. If she had seen this daughter 
on her bench in Qramercy Park it would have dawned, 
on her that she should have been sent to fancy-dress 
balls as Priscilla, the Puritan maiden, and not as a 
Persian princess. The prim little white collar, like a 
clergyman's, the clean blue and white of the uniform — 
above all, the flat little English bonnet, which was 
nothing but a smooth bow spread over her smooth hair, 
framing her smooth forehead — all made her type jump 
out to you. The girl was charming. 

Her hair came down in a sharp widow's peak straight 
between her level brows ; her eyes looked large and inter- 
esting. As an efiBcient New York beauty one wouldn't 
have considered, her, of course, but as a nurse in a park 
she was strongly arresting. She showed every inch of 
her breeding, every ounce of her education, every min- 
ute of the repressions of civilization that had fixed her 
type and personality. I tell you, she looked like the 
nurses Mr. Gibson and Mr. Christy draw on magazine 
covers ; and you know as well as I do that men cut these 
out and frame them. Any one would have turned to 
look at her. 

It is very ironic that Mrs. Griswold could not know 
this, isn't it? 

At half -past twelve they all went in to luncheon, and 
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Elizabeth ate a chop and a baked potato and a large 
helping of string beans and two pieces of raisin bread, 
besides a dish of rice pudding with currant jelly and 
meringue on the top. While they took an hour's nap she 
lay on a comfortable sofa and read a silly story in a 
magazine. There seemed to be no books of any par- 
ticular cultural value about, and the doctor had to have 
plenty of magazines for his patients, for it is well known 
that you cannot be a doctor without magazines. 

There was no tension in the house — ^nothing to live up 
to ; that had all been transferred to headquarters. Eliza- 
beth, though she did not know it, relaxed for very nearly 
the first time in her life For culture, you understand, is 
quite as wearing as wage-earning if you go at it as seri- 
ously. 

By quarter of three they were in the jolly, fenced-in 
little park again, and other children were playing with 
them. Barbara was a mermaid this time, and Miss 
Gizzle, as they called her, a shipwrecked mariner. Later 
she played a harp on her bench, while Barbara wallowed 
in the surf at her feet, to the great amusement of the 
young policeman who tramped round the park. 

Dagmar called for them at five, and Elizabeth, her 
cheek moist from three sincere kisses, walked up Lexing- 
ton Avenue to her studio, now a really useful room, 
changed her dress with all the thrill of a heroine in a 
melodrama, and hurried home. 
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** That's a pretty frock, dear," said Mr. Qriswold at 
dinner, **pink becomes you." 

**I Ve worn it every night this week, papa,'* she said, 
surprised. 

The Doctor examined the dress attentively, but he was 
not given to personalities. 

The first day of the next week a slight accident oc- 
curred: Dagmar lost her park key. As you probably 
know, only the favored inhabitants of the borders of this 
park may enter it, and they have, each family, a key. 
Dagmar, much flustered, because she had heavy tele- 
phone duty that day, could offer no better suggestion 
than that some one should consult the policeman, who 
might know what to do ; there was not a soul inside the 
iron fence, for it threatened rain, and they were very 
early. 

**Very well," said Elizabeth, and with her charges 
hanging to her skirts she went to meet the uniform that 
meant knowledge and protection. 

**Have you a key to the park, officer?" she asked as 
he hastened his step a little to join her. 

She did not notice the quick interest in his eyes; she 
was not in the habit of noticing policemen's eyes. Are 
you? 

She did not know, naturally, that her method of ad- 
dressing this representative of the law was not at all the 
method of nursemaids in general. To her he was a serv- 
ant of the city, paid to direct her to places she didn't 
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know, to clear the streets for her to cross, to keep from 
her eyes and ears things objectionable. 

To him, as he looked down from his young tallness at 
the widow's peak on her smooth forehead and listened to 
her clear, low voice, each word so perfectly cut from the 
others, she was simply the loveliest thing he had ever 
seen or heard. 

**A key — ^into the park!'' he repeated vaguely. 

**Tes, yes — surely you or somebody must have one. 
We belong here," she added hastily, ''only our key is 
lost." 

*'0h, I've seen you here," he said; ** that's all right. 
But— I don't know " 

He blushed violently through his freckled face up to 
his curly, sandy hair. He was fearfully embarrassed. 
Elizabeth, of course, could not know, but this was the 
first time he had ever been asked for the key, and he 
simply couldn't remember, for the life of him, whether 
he ought to have one or not ! He was clearly very much 
upset and she felt amused and sorry for him at the same 
time. Barbara pranced eagerly at her side. 

** Let's get in the first, Gizzle, the very first," she 
begged. 

**Look here," he said abruptly; *'I might just as well 
tell you as let you find out — I'm not very strong on this 
key business. I'm new here, you see, and if they told me 
about it I must have forgotten. Excuse me — ^I'U look 
in my book." 
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She waited, smiling, disarmed by this frankness, while 
he drew a little book out of his pocket and consulted it. 

'*It gets me," he admitted at length ; **I'll have to call 
up and find out. I'm sorry " 

**0h, it doesn't matter," she said, **some of the nurses 
will soon come along and they can let us in. It was our 
fault, redUy." 

"But I'm supposed to help you out," he insisted rue- 
fully. '*It doesn't look as if I was much good, does it?" 

He was quite young and so shy, evidently, that Eliza- 
beth couldn't resist laughing. Barbara laughed with 
her, and in a moment he was laughing too ; and they all 
laughed together. 

'^You're good-natured, anyway," he said. 

For a moment she stiflEened and stared slightly, then, 
with a sudden recollection, began to laugh again. Why 
shouldn't a policeman be friendly with a nurse? This 
was part of the game. ' * Oh, well, why not be ? " she an- 
swered, **it's a lovely morning!'* 

''You're right, it is!" 

But he was looking at her and not at the morning, 
and she knew it. 

Her spirits mounted ; this was the nearest to an adven- 
ture that she had ever been in all her life. What would 
he have thought if he knew ? ' ' 

Dagmar was waving furiously ; encumbered with Ken- 
neth, she could neither leave him nor fly to the house. 
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"The other nurse wants to tell you something, doesn't 
she!" he asked. ''Shall I go and see?" 

**0h, no, ni go — ^just stay here with the children!" 
she cried, and flew across to the beckoning figure. Sup- 
pose Dagmar should call her Miss Qriswold. That would 
spoil it all. 

Dagmar had just remembered ; the key was on the um- 
brella stand. Seizing the go-cart, Elizabeth piloted it 
half way across the street, but only half way, because the 
young oflBcer ran to her aid. 

''Let me take it," he said, and pushed it carefully 
over. 

They stood by the gate, waiting. 

"They're nice kiddies, aren't they?" he muttered, still 
shy, but unwilling to yield to his shyness and go. "I 
like 'em that age." 

"Yes; they're very nice," she replied, amused. 

"I've noticed you before," he volunteered; "you 
seemed kind to them. Some of the nurses— well, you 
can't help wondering if the mothers know, that's all." 

"I know," she agreed gravely. 

"Why don't they take care of them themselves, any- 
way?" he blurted out, still staring at her. 

Of course he couldn't have known that she knew he 
was staring, she reasoned, so she looked the other way 
and let him. She didn't know that she liked it, you see ; 
she thought she was just not hurting his feelings ! 

' ' Why, ' * she explained thoughtfully, ' ' I suppose they 
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have other things to do, don't youf Rich women, you 
know, don't expect to take care of babies." 

* * Oh ! Rich women ! Phew ! " he burst out with a look 
of such disgust that she had to laugh again, 

**Some of them are quite nice, really," she hazarded. 

**Not for mine !" he cried abruptly, and then as Dag- 
mar approached, panting, with the key, he lifted his cap 
and walked away suddenly, very stiff in the back, as 
one remembering his high position and responsibility. 

All that day the little encounter amused her in mem- 
ory; she smiled, recalling his flushed, freckled embar- 
rassment, his ingenious appeal to her mercy. 

**He's an awful nice p'liceman," said Barbara, '*but 
he oughtened to have forgottened his key, ought he?" 

**He's just beginning plicing, prob'ly," suggested 
Marjory; and it occurred to Elizabeth that recruits must 
learn, somehow, somewhere, and that this was as good a 
place as any other to break them in. 

The next morning he was at the gate as they came up. 

**IVe got it!" he cried boyishly, and held up a key. 
**That Cap. forgot to give it to me — ^what do you think 
of that?" 

' * Are you learning how to p 'lice f ' ' Marjory inquired 
with interest. 

**I certainly am," said he, strolling into the park. 
**Tou watch me p'lice this park, now!" 

They sat on the bench and he stalked stiff and straight 
round it, to the delight of all the other children. 
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As he drew up before them and saluted gravely, Bar- 
bara spoke: **Tou aren't a blue policeman/' she an- 
nounced, **why aren't you blue?" 

And Elizabeth realized suddenly that this was so ; she 
had not noticed it. 

** Because we're sort of beginners," he explained good- 
naturedly, **we aren't fat enough for the blue uniforms, 
kiddie." 

**I s'pose they put you here because there's only chil- 
dren, mostly?" said Marjory. 

'^That's the idea." 

** What's your name, p'liceman?" demanded Barbara. 

"My name's David," said he. **I hope you like it?" 

''Where were you before you came here?" Elizabeth 
asked. ''What did you do?" 

She spoke as she would have spoken to an interesting, 
well-mannered young guide or courier abroad. She for- 
got that he could not be expected to understand across 
what a gulf her interest stretched ; that to him her kind 

« 

young voice was only the voice of a kind young woman 
in a nurse's uniform. 

"Oh, I was on the rural police upstate," he answered, 
flushing a little, "in Westchester County." 

"Oh, yes," fehe said, remembering the lean, olive-trous- 
ered men she had so often motored past; "those men 
round the aqueduct?" 

"Yes," he said simply; and she noticed that he didn't 
say "yes ma'am" or even **yes, lady." She liked it in 
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him ; of course those boys upstate must be of a very dif- 
ferent class from the ordinary city policeman. That was 
why his voice was so pleasant and his manner only shy, 
only a little awkward — ^not common or impertinent. She 
remembered, suddenly, that one of her father's uncles 
had been the sheriff of the little village where the Gris- 
wolds were born. And somehow this remembrance 
pleased her. 

The girl did not realize, you must believe, with what 
unconscious expectation her days were filled after this. 
She did not realize that she came a little earlier each 
morning; that he entered the park as a matter of course 
and strolled about with her; that he waited at the gate; 
that he found the one open place at the north end and 
leaned, talking, against the iron spikes, while she sat, 
listening, on her bench, with Kenneth beside her. 

One day, when it rained hard all day, she wondered 
why she was so restless, why the children tried her so, 
why a little paining shadow darkened everything inside 
her. Then, when it cleared suddenly, at half-past four, 
she wondered again at the quickness of her shaking 
fingers as she pulled on their rubbers, for she was in too 
much of a hurry to wait for Dagmar. 

**I can take them, Miss Griswold," said the nurse- 
maid; but she answered sharply, **No, indeed! The air 
will do us all good. Hurry, Marjory!" 

As they entered the dripping park he swung over to 
them, slim flanked, with a long, young stride; why did 
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Doctor Henderson's short, nervous step patter through 
her mind 1 

A rubber poncho fell to his hips ; he looked like some 
young officer on the stage. 

**0h! I never thought you'd come!" he cried; and a 
strange, crowded sensation pushed up round her — ^her— 
why, was that her heart? Why was she breathing so 
hardf Why should they laugh so, suddenly? 

The sun poured out ; the grass was emerald, diamond 
studded ; the trees were full of birds. She glanced up at 
him, over the swinging rubber cape, and met his eyes 
full. They were blue eyes, and suddenly they turned 
into shining, piercing arrows that rained down, all fiery, 
into hers* It was blue and yet it was fire ; it frightened 
her and yet it brought her peace ; it threatened and yet 
it held. 

You know, of course, what it was, but Elizabeth did 
not. 

She knew, naturally, that people fell in love; she sup- 
posed they did it at a ball or in a gondola or \)^hile hear- 
ing beautiful music. Perhaps they looked up from some 
book of poems they were reading together. You see, she 
thought, poor child, that it was an idea — a something 
that attacked the mind. And of course it occurred be- 
tween people of the same class. 

So when he swung along beside her and looked at her 
. . . and looked at her . . • and her knees began 
to shake and that great wave rose and swelled in her 
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side, the girl thought she was ill, and dropped, panting, 
on her bench; which was very damp, but she never 
knew it. He sat near her and it seemed to her that the 
side of her body next him belonged to some other per- 
son than herself — ^he was so near — so near 

They had not spoken. She glanced down at his hands ; 
tiiey were clenched on his knees. She wondered why. 

*'I — I never knew anybody like you," he said, and his 
voice sounded husky and far away. 

A lifetime of self-restraint came to help her, 

**It — ^it cleared off, d 'didn't it?" she murmured. 

He turned and seized her hands roughly; there was a 
wild, hot look in his eyes. 

'* Listen,'* he said, *.?were you ever — ^fond of toy- 
body — ^before?" 

Then, at last, she knew. Then it burst on her. Her 
eyes darkened, and all the terrible, ridiculous, impossible 
future spread before her. Fond! Fond? She sprang 
up from the bench. 

* * You have made a mistake, I think ! ' ' she said. * * Will 
you please go away now? Come, children!" 

She never even saw which way he went. 

That evening her father looked curiously at het, 

* ' Haven 't you gained a little, Beth ? " he said. * * Is it 
that tonic?" 

Mrs. Griswold also looked. 

** She's certainly improved amazingly," she said 
thoughtfully. '*Lou asked me what she was doing now- 
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adays, to be so handsome." She narrowed her eyes, and 
her daughter's wavered and fell under hers. 

The next day was Friday, and she stayed at home. 
The next was Saturday, and she bore it until four 
o'clock. Then she knew what had happened to her, and 
that she could not live so far from the park that was all 
the world to her. Something tore at her side and ached 
and cried there, and part of her lay on her bed and 
wept, and part of her sat on a bench and felt his hands. 
So that at five she crept out of her studio in her cap and 
cloak, and went, ashamed and secret, to watch him there : 
only to watch him, for she had no duty in the park 
that day. 

She slipped through the gate as one of the last two 
nurses was leaving. 

'* The children have just gone in," said this nurse care- 
lessly; and ''I know, I know," Elizabeth said, and made 
for her bench, to weep there. 

But he stalked in after her, and caught her in a grasp 
she had never known or dreamed of, and shook her a 
little and said, * * I thought you 'd never come ! ' ' 

For a moment she saw the blue burning of his eyes, 
and then she saw nothing more, for he had kissed her. 

Later she sat in his arms, in a great serene calm, and 
they talked. 

''But you knew — ^you didn't think that I didn't mean 
for us to be married?" he said seriously. **You little 
darling, I'd never marry anybody in the world but you! 
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There never was anybody like you ! When I think of all 
the useless, siUy, flirting fools •" 

'* Perhaps you don't know every kind of girl there is 
in the world," she said, smiling adorably at him — oh, 
what would he say when he knew! — **but I will marry 
you, David dear, indeed I will. I don't mind what any- 
body may say, ever. I teU you that I will." 

You see, all her culture counted at the last; and she 
knew that in the face of an enormous thing like this, 
nothing — ^nothing in the world — should separate them. 
Policeman or ambassador, a Griswold or a nursemaid, 
it was all the same. Nobody had ever told her that this 
kind of feeling existed, but now that she knew it she 
knew that every other feeling in the world is unimpor- 
tant beside it. That strong, wonderful creature with his 
burning eyes was hers, and she was his. 

* * You see, you 've done something, ' ' he repeated. ' ' You 
amount to something. You're a real person, you darling 
little Lizzie — ^you're not just a dressed-up doll ! " 

''But — ^but you love me, anyway?" she begged. Oh, 
would he ever forgive her when he knew ? 

**Do I love you?" he laughed through all his freckles; 
''you wait till I can show you!" 

And then his face came close to hers again and she saw 
nothing — not even her mother and her Cousin Lou, who 
could have touched her as she came out of the park. 

Mrs. Griswold and her husband sat in a bitter silence 
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in their motor. There was a heavy block on the avenue 
and they had to wait ; something had broken down ahead. 

"When can you see him, do you think?" said Mrs. 
Griswold. '*Will you tell him that I am taking her 
away directly, and that under no circumstance can he 
even '^ 

** Bessie, liie girl's twenty-five," said her husband pal- 
tiently; '*I'm afraid you can't really " 

*'0h!" his wife cried, ''please, please, Ben!" 

*'Tou're sure you actually saw " 

* * Saw I Saw ! ' ' she echoed. * * Great heavens, she was 
in his arms ! He kissed her a dozen times ! Saw ! ' ' 

Her father winced. 

"Don't I tell you she doesn't deny it for a moment? 
When I told her that the woman's maid had told her 
mistress about it, and that she had had the decency to 
communicate directly with Lou, and that Lou and I went 
down to see for ourselves whether such a thing could be 
possible, and actually found them practically alone 
there, at that hour — ^what do you think she said?" 

*'I'm sure, my dear, I ^an't tell." 

*' 'We were engaged, mamma,' she said, 'wasn't it all 
right?'" 

Mr. Griswold sighed. He looked old. 

*'I'll see him, dear; I'll see him," was all he said. 

"And she has never buttoned her boots in her life!'* 
cried Mrs. Griswold. * * Oh, it 's too horrible ! ' ' 

"I think she should have, then," said Mr. Griswold 
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shortly. **Look here, Bessie! Our girl would never 
marry a cad — ^I'm sure of that. I'd rather see her 
happy, than grow up a sour old maid ! There 's no doubt 
something can be got for the fellow to do " 

''Oh! Oh, Ben! There he is! I see him!'' 

* ' What f Hush, Bessie, for heaven 's sake ! Where are 
you looking!'* 

''There! In the club!" 

In her confusion Mrs. Oriswold had so far forgotten 
herself as to fix her eyes on a certain large window beside 
the pavement. 

"Nonsense!" said her husband briefly. 

"Ben, I tell you that was the man. And he had that 
very uniform on ! A tall, sandy-haired, freckled fellow — 
very plain. Go up there and get him ! Go now ! ' ' 

"My dear girl, policemen don't go into clubs. Not 
into the lounge, anyhow. I can't — ^please, Bessie, don't 
make a scene!" 

' ' Then I '11 go myself, ' ' said Mrs. Griswold simply. 

"Oh, Lord — ^wait a minute," he implored, for he be- 
lieved she would do it. "Tell What's-his-name to pull 
up on the corner, if this block ever breaks, and 1 11 come 
there. At least I can get a drink." 

Harassed and gray, he wormed a way through the 
choked street and disappeared behind the great door. 
His wife sat, stony, in the motor, staring into the past. 
All that beautiful dainty girlhood, its perfection of de- 
tail, its costly foundations, laid through years — for 
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what? A traflSc policeman dashed through on a motor- 
cycle, and she shuddered and cried a little, silently. 

What could they do for him? Ben Griswold had a 
large professional income, it is true, but comparatively 
small investments ; they lived furiously on what he made. 
Elizabeth and Cortwright had been their investments — 
and now Cort was driving a muddy truck somewhere in 
France, and Beth was engaged to marry a policeman! 
Such a quiet, steady girl — ^too quiet, her mother had 
secretly muttered in her heart. 

They emerged from the block and waited in the side 
street among the club taxicabs. 

''Extra! Extra!" yelled the newsboys. ** United 
States on verge o' war!'^ 

Well, perhaps that would make a difference. If there 
should be war, people might forget sooner — ^but oh, how 
it cut her ! How it cut ! 

The door slammed beside her. 

'*Get along home, Georges!" said Mr. Griswold. (**I 
always forget Georges has gone.) Well, Betsy, buck up, 
my dear; it might be worse." 

'*Ben! It was the man!" 

*'Yes, my dear, it was. You have good eyes, if you are 
an old lady." 

'*Ben! He — ^he was a — sl — a " 

**0h, yes; he's a policeman, all right. No doubt of 
that." 

* ' Ben I Does he admit ' ' 
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*'He came right up to me, my dear, and asked my per- 
mission to marry my daughter. He didn't know who she 
was at all till this morning. He thought she was a nurse 
girl, it seems." 

'*0h! That ridiculous costume! But he knew per- 
fectly — ^the idea! As if any one could think Elizabeth 
was a nurse!'* 

**Well — I don't know. It seems he did." 

'*What was he doing — a man like that in that club?" 
He was drinking a Scotch and soda, my dear." 
Ben! An ordinary policeman!" 
I shouldn't exactly say that, Bessie. Not exactly. 
You see— oh, hang it all, Betsy, I can't quite believe it 
myself, yet ! Look here, dear. You remember when the 
commissioner swore in all those extra fellows to help 
out the police in case of riots or whatever " 

'*No." 

''Well, he did. He— he's one of those." 

''Oh. Is it a better kind?" 

''Oh, Lord, I suppose it is. Betsy, old lady, you cer- 
tainly had a bad time. I — I felt it myself. But what 
could I do? You wouldn't let me talk to her. I wonder 
what she'll say?" 

"Say? Ben Griswold, what do you mean?" 

For his eyes were strange, his voice was shaky and 
sounded like the voice of the young man who had a^sked 
her to marry him twenty-seven years ago, when she was 
twenty-four. 
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''I mean when she sees this/' and he stuck his hand 
into his waistcoat and dropped a flash of white light into 
her lap. 

It was of glass apparently, but blinding, and about 
the size of a five-cent piece, 

**He seems very fond of her, Betsy. He says she's the 
only girl he ever looked at; and, by George, I nearly 
believed him!" 

''But, Ben " 

*'You never even asked his name, my dear." 

''But how " 

"His name is Craigie — ^David Craigie." 

*'N — ^not— — Ben, it's not the David Craigie?" 

"I'm afraid it is, my dear, I wish he didn't have 
quite so much, Bessie. It's a pretty heavy responsibil- 
ity, you know." 

She stared at him, stupid in the great revulsion. 

"He said he got sick of signing checks all the time, 
and not doing anything; he's a shy sort of chap, Bessie. 
He equipped an entire volunteer company up at that 
big place of theirs on the Hudson, you know, and still 
he couldn't feel like anything useful, he said, so he went 
into the rural police volunteers up there and then joined 
the reserves here. He's very quiet, you know — ^nobody 
knows him much. 

"He told me he hated the sight of a girl till he saw 
Beth. Suspected 'em all, I suppose. Sort of a serious 
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chap — ^just the sort for her, I should say. Nothing very- 
showy, but all there." 

''But, Ben — ^that old Mr. Craigie has — ^how much 
money has he, Ben?" 

**A good deal more than anybody ought to have, my 
dear," said her husband soberly; "somewhere round 
forty or fifty million, I've heard. We didn't discuss it. 
He told me — ^young Craigie did — ^that Beth had found 
out somewhere how much a roundsman got a year, and 
explained to him how they would manage to live on it — 
twelve hundred, I think it was. He was thinking all the 
time that she thought it would be a rise in the world ! 

'* *And now,' he says to me, *now I know what she 
was really thinking — ^my God, I love her more than ever, 
Mr. Griswold!'" 

Mrs. Griswold was not listening, one fears. She was 
staring at the ridiculous shiny ring of white fire in her 
hand. Later, she cried a little and kissed her husband 
in the motor and he patted her shoulder. The last 
twenty-four hours had been hard for her, as you will 
understand. 

So Elizabeth was married, in white satin, very plain 
indeed — ^to draw the eyes to the great rope of pearls, her 
bridal gift from her husband. The biggest was about the 
size of a big white grape, and they ran down from that, 
through moth balls, to the little ones at the clasp, which 
were the size of peas. She looked very lovely and distin- 
guished, and not at all tired; perhaps because she had 
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refused to bother about anything, before the wedding 
and passed most of her time in Gramercy Park. Mar- 
jory and Barbara were flower girls, and Kenneth sat 
in a front pew and talked with imaginary birds all 
through the service. 

It is difficult to point a moral against foolish mothers 
from this story, for though Mrs. Griswold was undoubt- 
edly foolish to have brought up her daughter to marry 
a multi-millionaire, yet, you see, she did marry a multi- 
millionaire. Which was, nevertheless, no credit to Mrs. 
Griswold, inasmuch as Elizabeth supposed herself to be 
about to marry a policeman ! 

After the wedding the reporters all rushed oflE to Mr. 
Craigie's special car, which lay conspicuously in the 
Grand Central Station, en route for his Adirondack 
camp. A tall man and a lady in a thick veil climbed 
hastily into this car, and nobody dreamed that they 
were Mr. Craigie's man and Mrs. Craigie's maid. 

And so, naturally enough, nobody dreamed of follow- 
ing the young couple to a modest but comfortable apart- 
ment overlooking Gramercy Park, which had been 
cleaned and polished to a state of supremacy by Dagmar, 
and vacated just before the wedding by the wondering 
Barbara and Marjory. Kenneth never wondered at any- 
thing. 

They sat on a little balcony ringed round with gera- 
nium boxes and looked out over their park, sleeping in 
full white moonlight. 
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Will you laugh too much when I tell you that she 
wore a white cap and bib and apron, and that he was in 
the full uniform of the Police Reserve ? 

Of course you and I wouldn't have done that on our 
wedding night, but they were not twenty-five, either of 
them ; and, though nobody knew it, they were a little ro- 
mantic ! 

'*I shall always love you in it,'* she said, and kissed 
the buttons, which simply shows you how many extra 
kisses she had. 

*'And you really would have married me — ^you little 
wonderful thing?'' he asked adoringly. 

**0f course," she said. ''Of course, David. Weren't 
you going to marry me?" 

**0h, but that was different," he said, and kissed her 
again — but not her buttons. 

And now I know you will laugh when I have to admit 
that over the nurse's blue and white fell the milky, mar- 
velous pearls that you must have seen in the photo- 
graphs! 

Because, you see, though she was romantic and though 
she had never been in love before, and though she had 
been perfectly ready to marry a policeman, she was only 
human after all I 



THE GHOST OF ROSY 

TAYLOR 



If you should suppose, from the fact of this story's be- 
ginning with the conversation of two ladies in an em- 
ployment bureau, that it was going to be one of those 
gossipy feminine tales that are turned out with such 
gratifying regularity for the women's magazines — ^you 
would be mistaken. 

Very strange and sinister affairs often begin in em- 
ployment bureaus; the Fordyce Murder, for instance, 
and all the unspeakable complications of the Hofmeyer 
Emerald — to mention only two. 

Not that there will be anything sinister about this one ; 
I only suggest the others to warn you that one can't 
always judge from the beginning of a story what the 
end, or even the middle, will be. 

Mrs. Herriman-Smith, in search of a laundress-cham- 
bermaid — and the hyphen in the employee's official title 
is quite as important as the hyphen in her employer's 
surname in the Social Register, which is very important 
indeed — encountered Mrs. Paul du Vivier in ^he artistic 
sage-green anteroom of one of our most exclusive Em- 
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ployment Agencies for Domestic Service and, in the 
intervals of her successive rejections at the hands of the 
hyphenated employees, found time for a little friendly 
conversation with the younger woman. '*How amusing 
it is," bubbled little Pussy du Vivier, **that we're al- 
ways meeting here, dear Mrs. Herriman-Smith ! " 

**I am glad to have even this chance of a few words 
with you, my dear child," replied the elder lady with 
massive condescension; **you are so much surrounded — 
so much engaged " 

**0h, how can you? Really, it's not that. We do get 
the name of frightful gadabouts, Paul and Jacques and 
I; but I think it's only because we're always out of 
town from Friday to Monday. You see, Paul never takes 
a real vacation. He does it this way ; and with a good 
country club, and an apartment, it's so easy." 

**Well, well; enjoy yourselves while you can, my 
dear," Mrs. Herriman-Smith returned darkly, scowling 
inadvertently at the new applicant for laundress-cham- 
bermaidship and abstracting her attention already — 
**and you have no objections to the country?" she added 
serenely. 

"Oh, just one moment!" Pussy begged, moving in 
front of a suspicious Irish woman and cutting off her 
objections to rural life, if she had them. **I simply 
must thank you, Mrs. Herriman-Smith, for that per- 
fectly wonderful cleaning woman you sent me. She is 
too perfect ! ' ' 
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*'Ah! I'm glad " But the answer was vague. 

''Surely you remember? The one you only used in 
the spring and the autumn — ^but I have her every week ? 
Rosy?'' 

''Rosy?" Mrs. Herriman-Smith repeated, glaring 
strangely at her little friend. "Rosy? What can you 
mean ? Every week ? ' ' 

"Why, yes," Pussy answered, surprised at the glare. 
"I suppose it seems odd to you — ^mamma says I arrange 
my housework idiotically; but I must say I have less 
trouble than any one I know: far less than she. I'm 
here for a cook for mamma to-day, as a matter of fact. 
You see, I took my own personal maid with me when I 
married, and Paul had his Uncle Edouard's old cook — 
a fussy old person who cooks divinely but can't be over- 
worked. Stephanie goes home to her son's, somewhere 
in Twelfth Street, every Friday, and rests up — do you 
see? and I take my maid. And as we've had the same 
laundress since I was born there isn't any need of any- 
body else. We just turn the key and go. 

"When you spoke to me about Rosy, and told her to 
come to me, I just wrote her; and as I knew all about 
her and the car was waiting — ^and Paul is so impatient ! 
— I didn't stop for her, since she was a little late. When 
we got back Monday I had never seen the apartment 
looking so spick-and-span in my life — Stephanie was so 
impressed ! I used to have a niece of hers ; but she got 
too dirty. Rosy's been every Friday since, and— oh, 
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she's simply wonderful! The way she axranges the 
flowers " 

"My dear Mrs. du Vivier, there must be some mis- 
take," Mrs. Herriman-Smith interrupted nervously. 
"I'm afraid we're not speaking of the same person." 

"Mistake?" Pussy repeated. "Mistake? But what 
mistake could there be, dear Mrs. Herriman-Smith? I 
only knew of her through you." 

"It must be another Kosy," said Mrs. Herriman- 
Smith. "You couldn't have Kosy Taylor." 

' ' I not only could, but I did, ' ' Pussy persisted gayly, 
"and she waxed my floors last Saturday." 

"Last Saturday?" cried Mrs. Herriman-Smith. 
' ' Rosy Taylor ? Last Saturday ? ' ' 

"And why not?" Pussy asked, staring uncomfortably 
now, one hand at her throat unconsciously, her face 
slowly paling, as the other woman's had paled. 

"Because Rosy Taylor died two months ago!" said 
Mrs. Herriman-Smith in an odd, choked voice, and the 
laundress-chambermaid, listening, called upon the 
Mother of God and fell forward in a dead faint upon the 
floor. 

Rhoda Sayles' maternal grandfather was one of the 
merchant princes of New England and her father was 
one of the best-known lawyers of New York. This 
means, of course, that he was a rich lawyer. Just what 
he did, Rhoda never knew ; but it was something greatly 
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to his credit, her mother always told her. There was a 
responsibility mistakenly assumed, and a tremendous 
financial obligation, a furious fight with his recalcitrant 
partners and a crippled firm. They paid — oh, yes, they 
paid! And then her father took them abroad, when 
Bhoda was eight ; and there, in eight years more, he died. 

Bhoda had been eight years in a convent school by 
that time and was, if possible, more ignorant of the 
world than her mother, who died, in her own gentle and 
refined manner, a year after her husband had accom- 
plished that ceremony. The money, which had up to 
now supported the family at least suflSciently, turned 
out to have been a species of annuity, ceasing with her 
mother's death, a matter utterly uncomprehended by 
Mrs. Sayles, who had assured her daughter that she 
should always have eight hundred and ninety-five dol- 
lars a year; and perhaps more, if things looked up. 

But, as you see, and as even the good nuns saw, things 
weren't at all looking up. Bhoda was an honor girl and 
had the silver graduating medal for general excellence 
in conduct, and particularly in obedience. Obedience, as 
a vulgar little creature from a Western city of their na- 
tive country had remarked, seemed to be Bhoda Sayles' 
long suit; and the chief trumps in it — though neither 
girl, of course, knew this — -were a good memory, a strong 
tendency to take things as they were, and a conviction 
that God would take care of you if you were good. 

Now you know and I know that this hand may win in 
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a convent school, but when you play against the great 
card sharper, Fate, and play in the Western Hemisphere 

into the bargain Ah, well, why attempt to finish the 

sentence ? 

The nuns loved Rhoda and kept her as teacher to the 
little ones, so that she knew even less of the world than 
ever. Then the government smote them and disbanded 
them; and they scattered in panic, and placed her as 
quickly and as kindly as they could in a pension for 
American girls in Paris, directed by an Englishwoman. 
She was twenty then; very good looking; a big well- 
built creature with a great deal of lightish brown hair 
and clear hazel eyes under straight, heavy brows. The 
Englishwoman's son ran over from Oxford and fell in 
love with her, and the Englishwoman sent her away. 
This was very natural ; and you must not be angry with 
the Englishwoman, for you would have done it yourself 
if you could get dozens of French teachers and had only 
one son. 

She found a place as companion and reader to an in- 
valid American lady. And the lady's husband bought 
her a little white poodle for a present — and kissed her 
suddenly one day, on the stairs, and the lady happened 
to be leaning over the J)anister, and sent her away. 
Again, you must not be angry with the invalid lady, for 
you would have done the same, even though you knew 
that Rhoda was not in the least to blame, and admitted 
it. Still, you would have done the same. 
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The invalid lady's husband was deeply remorseful 
and tried his best to find something for Rhoda to do; 
but this, for many reasons, was rather difl&cult. You 
cannot say to your friends: 

"Please take this handsome young girl to work for 
you ; I cannot keep her in my family, because I gave her 
a white poodle and kissed her on the stairs!'' 

But there it was. The girl was a perfect elephant on 
his hands. The poor man passed sleepless nights of 
worry over her, and was heard to regret violently that 
kissing had ever been invented — or discovered — ^by 
Adam or Darwiu, or whoever it was. 

He put her in the country, with an old servant ; and at 
least she was safe there, though the life was dull. After 
a while he wrote her somewhat apologetically, that, if 
she felt she could consider it at all, he had found that an 
old friend of his in London had always room for fine 
hand embroiderers and workers on lingerie, with steady 
pay and no dull season. It was not the sort of work she 
should be doing, but it was what she could be doing; 
and meantime they could look about. 

Rhoda accepted this gratefully. She had no prepos- 
terous ideas as to what she should do, and her handwork 
was convent taught — which is to say, it was exquisite. 
So she and Mimouche, the foolish and fatal white poodle, 
went across the Channel; and the invalid lady decided 
to recover, and to take her husband, who was really a 
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good-enough man, though she had long ceased to think so, 
back to America forever. 

Just at this point, of course, the experienced reader 
of stories will assure himself that he knows the rest of 
this one well enough to go on writing it all alone. A 
handsome young girl, sweated by a rapacious employer 
in a strange city, beset with the almost necessary perse- 
cutions of a working woman who is also an innocent and 
helpless woman — one sees the successive stages of her 
martyrdom, without ever having been farther from home 
than the first theater on the street. 

And yet the experienced reader would fall into deep 
error here ; for Bhoda was not persecuted in the least by 
anybody. She was able to afford a fairly comfortable, 
fairly clean room in a fairly respectable district, not too 
* far from her workrooms. The superintendent was a 
woman, who gave her extra piecework and advised her 
where to buy her food ; and one of her fellow workers, a 
devout and pious girl, led her to the Chapel of St. Eus- 
tace-near-the-Hedge, a quaintly ritualistic Anglican off- 
shoot of a wealthy parish, whose colorful and frequent 
services reminded her pleasantly of the convent and 
yet kept her faithful to her mother's urgent wish that 
she should never become a convert to Roman Catholicism. 

The world is full of good-looking, underpaid young 
women, working faithfully at dull tasks, who maintain a 
virtue as complete as was Rhoda's in her convent days. 
And everybody knows this, I fancy, but the playwrights 
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— sometimes I think even they must know it, too* 

She might have been there to this day but for the fact 
that the workrooms and everybody and everything in 
them changed hands suddenly, and the new management 
decided that things had been developed on too large a 
scale and reduced the force in every direction. Under 
the new regime the employees were retained in the order 
of their seniority, and both Rhoda and the one girl with 
whom she had the slightest friendship lost their jobs. 

This girl went immediately back to her family in 
Shropshire, whither she escorted Mimouche, with many 
of Rhoda 's farewell kisses damp on his curls, after 
giving Rhoda a few addresses where employment might 
be possible, and Rhoda never saw her again. The other 
girls had no interest in her, for she was clearly not 
of their class; and anyway, it never occurred to her to 
ask help or even advice from them. All her life she 
had been put into the various positions she had occu- 
pied, and she had no more idea of forcing herself into 
one than the children she had taught in the convent. 

She had two pounds, sewed into her corset, which 
the nuns had adjured her never to spend except at the 
last emergency; and she went to meditate in the only 
place she knew — St. Eustace-near-the-Hedge, where she 
found Sister Adelaide, one of the deaconesses, dusting 
and polishing about the carved marble altar. 

As she sat, weeping quietly a little, for she was a little 
worried, Sister Adelaide came up to her and asked her 
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whether it would trouble her too much to reach, with 
a fur brush, a higher point in the reredos than the dea- 
coness' shorter arms could manage. Rhoda obliged 
promptly, and dusted on mechanically, while the sister 
found out with great ease the situation of the handsome 
girl she had often seen at early service. 

*'And so there is nobody at all?" Sister Adelaide said, 
at kst. "You are all alone?" 
I am all alone," said Rhoda. 

We must see what can be done," said the deaconess. 
**You can't stay alone. Come home with me to-night." 

The story of Sister Adelaide is one of the most in- 
teresting stories I know ; and that is saying a great deal. 
There really isn't time to tell it now. I cannot stop to 
explain to you why she worked sixteen hours a day 
among the poorest of London's poor: I can only state 
that she did. I cannot tell you why she was seen by the 
world only in a black serge dress, which, with the heavy, 
plain linen nightgown in which Rhoda alone saw her, 
comprised, apparently, her wardrobe; I can only state 
that this was her wardrobe. 

This not being the time to describe why her hair was 
gray at thirty, I shall only megtion that it was, and 
that her pointed fingers, very full at the base, were 
scarred with rough work and strong soap and water. 
Her sister had never worked sixteen minutes a day and 
wore an emerald necklace that would have bought most 
of the territory in which Sister Adelaide's labors were 
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spent, had the family not owned it already, which ren- 
dered the purchase unnecessary. And her brother stood 
very near the most important corpses in the Abbey 
on the several occasions of their interments. Her own 
name was Adelaide Alexandra Ellin de la Croix. . . . 
And the surname there is no need for you to know, 
because Rhoda never knew it. 

That she was obviously a rather great lady did not 
particularly interest Rhoda; she had been educated in 
a convent. As a matter of fact, Rhoda had known more 
great people and more very humble people than people 
in between ; which was one reason why she never really 
understood people like the American invalid lady. 

After a few days, during which she helped Sister 
Adelaide in her daily rounds, the deaconess admitted 
sadly that she had been utterly unable to find her any 
embroidery, or even fine sewing. ** Nobody is taking on 
any new hands," she explained. "I can't quite under- 
stand it. Everybody seems to be turning oflE. They tell 
me the conditions have never been more unsettled. Ard 
it's all you can do, you see. You haven't any training." 

**No; I haven't any training," Rhoda echoed, sadly. 

It seems incredible that she shouldn't have told her 
would-be benefactress that she was a fairly experienced 
teacher of young children, and spoke French as fluently 
as she spoke English. But it never occurred to her ; the 
sister had found her embroidering, had accepted her as 
an embroideress, and dealt with her as an embroideress. 
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Never mentioning her own family, she was unaccustomed 
to inquire into the families of others; and by what 
stages Rhoda had lapsed into her present state she never 
knew. 

Of course you and I would never have been so stupidly 
careless; in Rhoda 's place we should have been prac- 
tical enough to find out to whom we were indebted and 
make some good use of her friends or family ; in Sister 
Adelaide's we should have got the girl's whole story 
and acted accordingly. But, you see, these women were 
not really practical. And there are thousands like them. 

"If you cared to stop with me as helper," said Sister 
Adelaide abruptly one night, just before they slipped 
into the exhausted oblivion of the overworked, "I could 
keep you till the market improves. I suppose it's bound 
to. There will always be food and half of my bed. 
And God knows there's plenty to do — and more. Of 
course I can't offer you any pay." 

'*I don't care for any pay," said Rhoda. And in a 
week the slums were calling her Sister Rhoda. 

They scrubbed and cleaned for sick women who lay 
in bed, silent, with fretting babies; they tried to teach 
them how to cook, how to feed their swarming, sickly 
children, how to treat the bruises and wounds inflicted 
by their drunken husbands; they tried to keep their 
daughters out of the streets and their sons out of the 
jails, and — in many cases— their husbands in the prisons. 
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And always they scrubbed and cleaned and aired ana 
tidied. 

For three months of the long autumn they worked 
together, and they had long ceased even to discuss the 
embroidery market; for Sister Adelaide— saint possibly, 
fanatic certainly — ^had found a helper after her own 
furious heart, and Khoda had seen too many holy women 
at just such tasks as theirs to find the work anythiug 
but good and necessary. The insatiate deaconess or- 
dered and she obeyed ; there was no time to think ; they 
only worked and slept, and worked again. 

She came in late one afternoon, exhausted after a hard 
day, to find their slattern landlady waiting for her, big 
with news : Sister Adelaide had gone ! Gone, while one 
stood, waitinglike, in the 'allway. Gone, without any 
discussion or explanation. Gone, if Mrs. Stoggins was 
hany judge, for good and hall! 

And all so suddintlike! A beautiful young gentle- 
man, a reg-lar orf 'cer, with his sword clinking and clank- 
ing ag'in' his legs, 'ad jumped hout of a new shiny 
'ansom keb, and clattered hupstairs, before you got your 
breath like. 

**Is this where Sister Adelaide lives?" he had asked; 
and on being shown to Sister's room, and her, for a 
marvel, being there, he had stood in the doorway, white 
as a sheet, but tanned, too, if you see what that means. 

"Addie," he says, "it's too awful! Toodles was 
thrown, bunting — ^and she never spoke, even. And 
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mother doesn't seem to recognize anybody — ^the shock 
was too much. For Christ *s sake, come home — ^won't 
you, Addie?" 

And Sister *ad stood up and tied on 'er bonnet very 
calm, and gone out with 'im. 

** Certainly, Freddy,'' she said, very quiet. "Cer- 
tainly, Freddy." 

Rhoda never saw her again. She went on mechani- 
cally for a few days with their visiting; but the room 
was paid for weekly, and the landlady, though sym- 
pathetic, moved away suddenly, herself, in the nomadic 
fashion of London's poor; the building was to be torn 
down, under the new tenement law, and a more sani- 
tary rabbit warren erected in its place. 

*'I expect you'll soon be settled again. Sister," said 
the landlady, bringing up for the last time the worn 
black tray of tea and bread. **It's wunnerful 'ow you 
sisters falls in with changes so easylike. They'll all miss 
you — ^that's sure! My 'usband'U be glad to carry your 
bag wherehever you say." 

Rhoda might have replied that she had nowhere to 
carry it; but she remembered a solemn engagement of 
Sister Adelaide 's with a paralyzed and incidentally bad- 
tempered woman, who inhabited a dirty mews half a 
mile away, and saw no reason why she should not fulfill 
it and then drift out into the world from there. 

So she availed herself of Mr. Stoggins' slightly intoxi- 
cated arm and walked, a little dazed, beside him and 
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her father's worn Gladstone bag to her last job as a 
deaconess' helper. 

The invalid woman's invariable stream of complaints 
was, on this afternoon, a little more intelligible than 
usual ; this time sympathy was easy. Her niece, an un- 
lucky young woman, for whom Sister Adelaide had 
found more than one berth, had just lost, through her 
persistent ill fortune, the last and best of all. She was 
to have sailed to the States, as child's nurse, with a 
lovely lady to-morrow; and now what does she do but 
go and catch the measles! And the lady's going on 
board to-night ; and so angry; a stranger from the States, 
too ; and insisting that Sarah should at least find some 
one else in her place! Fancy! But then, she was 
from the States. Did the sister know of any one f Sis- 
ter Adelaide would have, probably. 

And just here Khoda took the first really constructive 
course of action she had ever taken in her life. 

"I might go with the lady," she said. **I used to 
live in America when I was a child.'* 

It was precisely as simple as that. 

And now we must mention an event that Bhoda would 
not have mentioned, because it had, as yet, assumed no 
importance in her life ; I refer to the war of 1914. The 
lady from the States considered it of no great impor- 
tance, either; she was extremely vexed, because, on the 
fifteenth of August, things had suddenly come to such a 
pass in Europe that her husband cabled her to return 
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instantly. No discussion, he said ; bnt return instantly ! 

Now in the circles in which she and Sister Adelaide 
had moved nobody was interested in that little land of 
Belgium. Over their heads the nations gambled; and 
battle, murder and sudden death pushed their human 
pawns in and out of the shrapnel — ^but they were sub- 
merged. Where they worked, existence itself was war 
— ^war to the knife ! 

And yet it was the war of 1914 that caught Rhoda 
in its widening ripples and changed the whole current 
of her life. 

In Mrs. Wilbur Pennypacker Sturgess she had found 
undoubtedly the one employer who would have taken 
her gladly, without the ghost of a reference. Mrs. 
Sturgess had three troublesome American children and 
was a very bad sailor. If the same deaconess who had 
recommended Sarah knew this Rhoda so well, and Sarah 
vouched for her so unqualifiedly, why, Mrs. Sturgess was 
satisfied. It was only for a week, you see. 

It was, on the whole, a pleasant week for Rhoda. In 
the weeks that followed she often looked back with long- 
ing at the abundant good food, the clean little bed, 
the fresh windy days when she walked the deck with 
her three chattering charges. Her employer was word- 
lessly, bitterly, horribly seasick for the entire period 
and, when she spoke, confined herself to alternate re- 
quests for grapefruit and orders that when she died 
the children were to be taken to West Seventy-sixth 
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Street. A more definite address Bhoda never knew. 

They landed as Mrs. W. P. Sturgess and nurse^ and in 
the dining-room of the Holland House, where they 
lunched, a slightly revived but quite distrait lady paid 
her seven dollars and thanked her languidly. The chil- 
dren were to have a French governess. 

**I hope you will get a good place. Say good-by to 
Bhoda, children. Will somebody call a taxi for me?" 
said Mrs. Sturgess; and Bhoda and her Gladstone bag 
were left on the steps of the hotel. 

Of course you would have acted very differently, had 
you been in Mrs. Sturgess' pointed patent-leather slip- 
pers. You would have inquired whether the English 
girl had any friends in New York or any money besides 
the seven dollars. Equally, of course, if you had been 
Bhoda, you would have had, first, enough ordinary 
common sense to apply for a reference from the only 
person in a position to give you one; second, you would 
have suggested that, as you not only spoke French 
charmingly, but had been in the habit of teaching it to 
children, j^erhaps Mrs. Sturgess might like to keep you 
as governess; third, you would have consulted a direc- 
tory, a telephone book and a Social Begister, to get what 
information you could about the Sayles family. 

But do I need to add at this point that Bhoda did 
none of these things? She was possessed of seventeen 
dollars and a Gladstone bag; American currency was a 
confusion to her and the bag merely an unpleasant 
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weighty light as it was. She must find a room for it 
and herself; and the lucky chance of her walking down 
instead of up led her at last to a side street near an 
old French hotel, where a little French sign in a dusty 
window found her, in return for what seemed to her a 
surprisingly large sum, installed for a week. 

During this week she lived — ^very scantily, of course, 
and resorting at last to the precious two pounds, which 
she unpinned from her corset with shaking fingers — with 
the hope of finding embroidery work from the beautiful 
Fifth Avenue shops; but they needed no extra help, it 
seemed. Incredible as it may appear to you, she knew 
nothing of employment bureaus. If you will stop to 
think a moment, why should shet 

Of course, you would have gone immediately to one 
of these useful institutions, or to the Exchange for 
Women's Work, or to the Young Women's Christian 
Association, or to one of the worthy Working Girls' 
Homes, or to the Associated Charities. You might even 
have applied to the police force to find out about your 
family. You might have remembered where, you used 
to go to church when you were eight years old, and 
appealed to the rector. You might have looked up your 
old school. But wait a moment! Would you? These 
are all things one suggests to poor and friendless young 
women to do. Does one do them oneself t 

Bhoda was to all intents a French girl. She remem- 
bered only that she used to be escorted by a maid to a 
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brown house a few streets away from her own ; mounted 
the high steps and sat at a desk near a yellow-haired 
child named Marjory. The teacher was Miss Hunt, she 
thought. But that was only her teacher; there were 
several others. She remembered Aunt Lydia and Aunt 
Kit and Aunt Mamie — Bhe supposed their names to be 
Sayles; but they might have been Wentworth aunts. 
She had gone to Sunday school and learned collects; 
and the curate wore glasses and lisped slightly. The 
church was brown. Every street full of brown houses 
might have been her street; she did not Imow. From 
the day they sailed away to Europe she had never heard 
her father mention a single name of any of his old 
friends ; a gentle, embittered, crushed man, he had taken 
the one revenge of silence upon his past and prosperous 
life. ** Your father was cruelly treated, but he did what 
was right and honorable. Bemember that," her mother 
had said. 

There was nothing more to remember. So she lived till 
her money trickled away, and wondered that the tea did 
not sustain her as it had in London, but only excited 
her; and that the bread seemed so light and frothy. It 
didn't ** stick to the ribs like," as Mrs. Stoggins used 
to say. Every day she went out and walked the streets 
for work, and every day she failed to find it. 

Just here, again, I must go counter to all the correct 
stories about the unprotected working girl, and disap- 
point the skilled reader of fiction by assuring him that 
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nobody tried to insult or injure Rhoda in any way 
whatever. No one enticed her to strange rooms under 
false pretenses, rooms from which she was forced to flee 
after a struggle to the death with either a polished 
villain or an unpolished kidnaper. Nobody frightened 
her on shadowy comers, or persecuted her in parks, or 
tempted her on winding stairways. Nobody, in short, 
paid any attention to her. 

Her bilious yellow landlady; indeed, offered her, after 
a while, half of her bilious yellow niece's room, and the 
chance of such of her niece's French knitting as the 
niece's headaches prevented her from accomplishing. 
Rhoda accepted these kindnesses gratefully and was 
stupid enough to be content with the good soupe d la 
croute and the garlic-flavored salad with which she was 
paid. But this could not last forever; and one Friday 
morning, when the niece had had no headache for a week 
and Rhoda had only flve cents in the world, she gave up 
her share in the room and walked out with her Gladstone 
bag, and sat, rather faint and empty, on a bench in a 
little park near a seasick sort of fountain that gasped and 
heaved and never did anything in particular. She was 
at the end of her rope, as they say. 

How could she know that next door to the house 
where she had been living dwelt an old butler of her 
father's, who would have kept her fed and lodged in- 
definitely, out of pure gratitude f How could she 
know that she was staring at an oflBce building owned by 
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one of her father's old partners, who would have died 
of shame if he had known that Charles B. Sayles' daugh- 
ter was starving in the park below t How could she 
know that, aside from all the general charities of the 
big charitable city, there were fifty men, at least, who 
would have given her a thousand dollars on her name 
alone; and a thousand who would have given her fifty? 
She could not know. Little girls who leave their native 
town at the age of eight cannot know these things, and 
young women who have been told that their parents 
were cruelly treated by vindictive associates cannot de- 
duce th^n. 

So she sat on her bench, shivering slightly in the 
damp early spring air, and tried to think what to do, 
and failed utterly. She did not even know enough to 
pawn>the Gladstone bag. ■ ^ 

At this point one of the park cleaners came by her, 
prodding \rith his pointed stick at bits of paper and 
fruit peelings. He had speared more torn sheets than 
his weapon could carry, it seemed, for one fell off un- 
noticed at her feet ; and as she stared at it unconsciously, 
something in the shape of the letters written on the stiff 
envelope caught her eye, and she stared again — surely 
it read, Miss Bhoda Sayles ! 

Impossible! And yet Yes, it was! She leaned 

forward, incredulous, and picked it up. As she did so a 
key fell out ; it had worked its way, by weight, through 
the sealed envelope. Close to her eyes, she saw the nat- 
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ural mistake; the address was: Miss Rosy Taylor. She 
handled the key doubtfully ; it was an odd thing to throw 
away. It must have been lost. She slit the envelope 
and drew out the sheet of folded paper that had wrapped 
the key. 

*'Mrs. du "Vivier cannot wait for Rosy and wishes to 
tell her that the apartment is badly in need of a thor- 
ough cleaning; and if Mrs. Herriman-Smith can spare 
her for both Friday and Saturday please spend two full 
days there. The key is enclosed. Do not leave it with 
elevator boys, but keep for next week, or give to super- 
intendent if you prefer. You will have to get your 
meals from the refrigerator, as no one comes to the 
apartment on those days. Jeanne du Vivieb. ' ' 

Pinned to this note were two two-dollar bills. At the 
sight of the money a faint color came to her cheeks ; to 
a person who has eaten nothing for twenty-four hours, 
money means only one thing. 

It had been thrown away. It was rubbish. It would 
have been bundled into a sack and burned. Surely it 
wasn't stealing! 

Her feet carried her to a white, clean, cheap restau- 
rant across the little park, even while she argued with 
herself; and with her own five cents and fifteen of 
Rosy Taylor's cents she bought bread and coffee and an 
egg. It was not enough for her hunger, but it was meat 
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and wine and courage to her; and in the flush of them 
she did the second bold act of her life. 

With another five cents she and the Gladstone bag 
made their way to the address given in the note ; and as 
she stood hesitating in front of the principal doorway, a 
trim Irish maid, in cap and apron, stepped out of a 
side door marked Tradesmen's and Servants' Entrance. 
She had a letter in her hand, and as she made for the 
mail box Bhoda stepped up to her. 

"Mrs. du Viviert" she murmured. 

** Second floor," the girl shot at her, hurrying. 

Bhoda climbed the stairs. Nobody passed her; no- 
body stopped her. On the second floor she paused, hesi- 
tating between two doors ; but the Irish maid, vanishing 
into one, paused. 

**They don't be home week-ends," she offered; then 
added: **0h, I see! Pardon me!" For Rhoda had 
fitted the key into the lock and the door opened before 
her. 

It was probably the sight of the kitchen, on her left 
as she entered, that determined her. Fifteen cents she 
had taken. Very well; fifteen cents, at least, she could 
repay in labor. For it was a very dirty, disorderly 
kitchen, indeed, and one greatly to be abhorred by Sis- 
ter Adelaide. With the skill bom of her London ex- 
pierience she scrubbed and polished, aired and disin- 
fected. Ancient greasy pans she dragged forth; mops 
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and cloths she purified; a doubtful refrigerator she 
made brave and sweet. 

After three hours she stopped, brewed herself tea, ate 
bread and a bit of sausage, rested half an hour, then 
addressed herself to the dining-room. It had charming 
tapestries, some good brass and copper, a fine brace of 
family portraits, and wonderful glass. The silver was 
far too valuable to leave in a vacated apartment; she 
polished it with real pleasure. 

By the time she reached the library she was quite 
calm. Labor had justified itself, as it so often does ; and 
it was perfectly clear to her that the fairy four dollars 
were hers — ^if only she could earn them. Rosy Taylor 
had missed her luck in some way. Well, it should be 
Rhoda Sayles*. 

By six o'clock she had dusted every book, lovingly 
wiped each bronze and crystal bibelot, polished every 
deep curve of the involved mahogany lounging chairs. 
And then, mindful of the letter's permission, in good 
conscience with herself she rummaged again in the 
speckless refrigerator, and mixed for herself a savory 
stew of odds and ends that robbed nobody — ^here a 
mouthful of steak, there a boiled potato, a bit of chicken 
stuflBng, a handful of spaghetti. French rolls and sweet 
butter she ate, and a small forsaken tart, with the 
scrapings of a jar of cheese and a handful of broken 
celery. The color came back to her cheeks, which had 
b^un to show oval hollows, and the violet circles un- 
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der Ber eyes grew fainter perceptibly — so great is the 
resilience of healthy youth. 

By eight she was back at Madame Qraillard's with her 
Gladstone bag and three dollars and seventy-five cents 
— she had been too tired to walk there ! 

For two of the dollars she might share the niece's 
room for another week; they were genuinely glad she 
had found work, and hoped it would last. Bhoda hoped 
so, too. 

The next morning she was a little stiff, but eager to 
begin; and by noon the drawing-room, the large bed- 
room and its dressing-room were fresh as a bride's; by 
late afternoon the remaining bedroom and two tiled 
baths were finished. Then Rhoda washed her own 
clothes and, while they dried, took a daring and luxurious 
bath in one of the clean porcelain bathrooms, a steam- 
ing, soaking bath which washed the ache out of her. 
bones and flushed her cheeks and brightened her eyes. 
Before she ironed her washing she made herself an ome- 
let, full of final gleanings from the refrigerator, and 
warmed over some coffee she had found the day before, 
in a bowl. She was very grateful and content, for she 
felt sure she was defrauding no one and was earning 
her daily bread. 

When her ironing was finished she left the apart- 
ment, and, inquiring in the basement where the super- 
intendent might be found, delivered into his indifferent 
hands the key. 
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**Will you please tell them that if they are satisfied, 
I will come next Friday at the same time?'' she said. 

He grunted; and she walked baek through the fresh 
spring night, not far from happy. It is so wonderful 
to escape that black pit — hunger ! 

In case they liked her work, you see, she would have 
four dollars every week. Two would go to the Grail- 
lards', and two would feed her for five days. That makes 
forty cents a day. Now, nobody need starve on 
forty cents a day, as you can easily prove if you care 
to try it: a glass of good milk, a five-cent loaf and a 
banana made a good supper at less than ten cent^; the 
GraiUards gave her a good bowl of dafe au lait and a 
large roll for ten more ; for twenty pennies you may pur- 
chase, ready cooked, meat, potatoes and another vegetable. 

If your clothes were purchased in England, and fash- 
ion does not concern you, they will last a long while; 
and if your work occupies you but two days in the 
week, you have the rest of the time in which to hunt 
for more work. 

On the next Friday she went, not too tremblingly, to 
the Du Vivier apartment. If the real Rosy had appeared 
and explained meantime — ^well, they could say so. If 
that Rosy's work had been judged worthy of four dol- 
lars, then why wasn't hers — ^Rhoda'st And assuredly 
she had done it well. She knew that. 

Again, if Rosy had not appeared, then she didn ' t in- 
tend to appear, or couldn't appear; and perhaps they 
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would keep Bhoda. Moreover, they were no longer her 
only hope. Between Sunday and Friday, the Graillard 
niece had actually procured her some extra embroidery, 
more than she could herself manage ; and it seemed likely 
to hold out for several weeks. 

**Here you are," the superintendent assured her, ex- 
tending the key. ** Better keep it, I guess — I ain't al- 
ways Vailable.'' 

She went in as to a home; and this time, as there was 
so much less to do, she waxed the furniture, washed the 
windows, polished the brass and copper, and hunted 
dozens of silver forks and spoons out from their maroon 
flannel casings. 

The third week she mended all the linen and under- 
wear; by the fourth she had reorganized the linen closet. 
On her fifth visit she was certain there had been definite 
orders about the food, for a fresh plate of chops, new 
salad and a bunch of asparagus were all die could find 
— ^they must have meant her to use them. 

They had become very real to her — Pussy, in silver 
frames all about ; her husband, in gold, on her dressing 
table; her brother, by the likeness, near her bed. His 
must be the small bedroom, always so untidy ; it was his 
clothes that were so beautifully made and so carelessly 
kept. Apparently he played golf exclusively in brier 
patches and did most of his hunting among the branches 
of spiked trees. He had the same jolly, twinkling, easy- 
going smile as his sister. Ehoda had grown so used to 
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them that she sometimes wondered where she had seen 
the severe old French officer, over the sideboard — ^and 
then she would laugh at herself. 

Really, however, there was nothing to laugh at. His 
direct descendant, General du Vivier, had presented her 
with her good-conduct medal when she was graduated 
from the convent, and a hundred years had not oblit- 
erated the family type. 

The week after the episode of the mending she found 
six dollars on the table, under the bronze paper weight, 
instead of four, with a very pleasant little note of thanks. 
That week she earned two dollars by embroidering ; the 
next, two and a half ; and, as that appeared to be likely 
to remain her maximum from this source, the Graillards 
offered to feed her for five days for that sum — and good, 
nourishing food it was, too. She worked at it in the' 
evening and went about after more work like it during 
the day. She had gained, by now, the weight she had 
lost; there were no circles under her eyes, no hollows 
in her cheeks. • 

On the sixth Friday she found what she supposed to 
be an unusually large pile of mending and repairing, 
and was delighted, because that meant, she knew, an in- 
creased pile of dollar bills under the bronze paper 
weight. But this time a little note said : 

**Can you use any of these t You are quite welcome 
to them. J. DU Vivier. ' ' 
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There was a good serge coat and skirt, half a dozen 
slightly worn blouses, as many pairs of silk stockings, 
and a soft dull-blue frock with frills of yellowish net 
about it — Jacques called it **the window-curtain dress.'' 

Pussy, though, always called * ' little Mrs. du Vivier, ' ' 
was, in reality, only a shade shorter and slighter than 
Ehoda; a very little trouble would adjust the garments 
perfectly. She carried them home with much pleasure, 
and presented the bilious Graillard niece with the two 
best blouses and some stockings. 

The niece, by way of return, later, offered her one of 
two tickets for the newly established French Theater, 
to which she had fallen heir, and they agreed to meet 
in the foyer. It was on a Friday night, and Ehoda 
planned to leave in good time, dressing beforehand in 
the apartment. She had left everything as neat as a 
pin, taken her own delicious bath, arranged her hair 
carefully, and put on the soft blue frock, to match 
whose cloudy tints her eyes had obligingly shaded into 
blue. She had felt able to buy a new pair of low shoes 
that week, and one of the pairs of stockings matched the 
blue dress. Her working clothes were packed away in 
the faithful Gladstone bag, and the only trace of her 
occupancy of the place was the small pile of dishes she 
had needed for the preparation and eating of her 
supper. 

It was a warm May evening, and she had decided to 
drink her cup of tea and eat a little frosted cake in the 
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breeze that swept through the freshly cleaned drawing- 
room. And, as she was ready far in advance of the hour 
agreed upon, she took a French book from Jacques* 
room and began to read it as she sipped her tea. It 
was ''L'Aiglon." 

We must now return to Pussy du Vivier and her start- 
ling discovery of the death of Rosy Taylor. Within a 
very few hours of this discovery her husband and brother 
were laughing at her description of the encounter in 
the employment bureau, and laughing again at Pussy's 
confusion and terror, which she seemed to have caught 
by direct infection from the Irish laundress who had 
fainted away. 

''It's wonderful!" Paul declared. ''It's like the 
brownies. Don't you know how they slip in, and how 
angry they are if you spy on themf Let well enough 
alone, cherie!'* 

"I think it's more wonderful than that," his brother- 
in-law Jacques insisted. "A person honest enough to 
find — or steal — ^that original four dollars — and then do 
the work for it ! Why, the whole place might have been 
looted!" 

"You see, I knew all about Rosy Taylor," Pussy ex- 
claimed, with a little shiver. "Mrs. Herriman-Smith 
trusted everything to her." 

' ' Oh, well. Puss ; ghosts don 't eat chops, you know, ' ' 
Jacques recalled soothingly. 
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**And they don't dam golf stockings, do they f " Paul 
added. 

But there was no doubt about it; Pussy was shaken, 
nervous. And just now she musn't be shaken and nerves 
must be warded off. 

*'Look here; I'll stay in town to-morrow and drop 
in," said Jacques. ''I'll catch the brownie for you, 
Pussy. And then I'll run out to the dub and report. 
Are brownies brown, by the way?" 

* * Eosy Taylor was black, ' ' said Pussy, trying to smile ; 
but she shuddered again. 

The next afternoon Jacques turned his key quietly in 
the lock, closed the door with infinite pains and stepped 
into the kitchen. No one ! The dining room. No one ! 
In the drawing-room; no — ^but yes, there was Pussy's 
blue window-curtain dress frilling out from under a low 
chair, where she was taking tea. The naughty girl! 
Couldn't she trust himf But women must see for them- 
selves. 

Her head was hidden by the cushioned back of the 
chair; the dull blue stocking swung carelessly, crossed 
over its mate. A book hung from one net-frilled hand ; 
her teacup stood empty. Jacques tiptoed up behind. 

**Aha! Belle conspiratricel" he hissed; and covering 
her eyes swiftly, he kissed her lightly from behind, full 
on her lips. 

She had been reading French; she was dreaming in 
French; now a French phrase awakened her. 
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So soundly was she sleeping, so quickly had he sprung 
away, that she hardly knew whether she had even so 
much as dreamed — ^these things are difiBcult to describe. 

But there was the face she had learned to know so 
well, a face as red as her own, and so perplexed, so 
embarrassed. 

*'Ah! C'est Jacques!'^ she cried, unconsciously. 

Now this was the last straw. Probably you would 
have guessed instantly who the young lady was; but 
Jacques, you see, was not so clever. He goes into a room 
on the track of a negro charwoman — it is Impossible 
to eliminate from the mind a picture once painted there ; 
he sees his sister in a chair — ^another clear picture; he 
kisses her — and lo, she is a charming French girl, in a 
dress the exact mate and stockings the precise fellows 
to his sister's! She knows him well, calls him by his 
name, blushing divinely! She fell asleep reading 
L'Aiglon — his favorite play! She is, quite naturally, a 
little disturbed ; so that she is thereafter simply speech- 
less, only controlling herself sufficiently to give him tea 
at his earnest request. He will fetch a cup ; he knows 
where '' 

**But I, monsieur, I also know quite well " 

''Now, who the deuce is the girl? Has Pussy been 
hiding such a friend — the very queen bee of all her 
friends — ^purposely? Ah, yes — they don't want me to 
marry a French girl. Everybody knows that. Puss 
married a Frenchman — practically — ^and that's enough. 
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And yet she knows her way about the place quite well, 
evidently. How white and smooth her hands are!" If 
you are to do fine embroidery you must work in gloves 
and take great care of your hands. '*What wonderful 
hair!" In the convent we are taught to take our hair 
very seriously. '*And what a manner! Why can't 
American girls ever have any manner?" After ten 
years in a convent you are qualified for the most fault- 
less methods of communication with any created being. 

''But I'm afraid you've missed my sister, made- 
moiselle ; she goes to the country for her week-ends, you 
see* 

*'Yes, monsieur, I know " 

She knows ? Great heaven ! Then, why did she come ? 
He is so confused, so thrilled out of all reason by that 
mistaken kiss, that his head appears quite useless. 
What should he do? He knows her, it appears — Ah! 
C'est Jacques! Then — who is she? She wears no hat, 
BO gloves — ^but she will not direct the conversation. 

''You enjoy L'Aiglon, mademoiselle? To me it is the 
greatest " 

Still, one cannot sit through the evening discussing 
the contemporary French drama with a complete 
stranger in one's own house! 

' ' I — I am only here by accident, ' ' he babbles on. "I 
came on an absurd errand. Figure to yourself, made- 
moiselle, that I arrive silently, thus, to catch a myste- 
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rious negress, who sends her ghost to sweep my sister's 
house!" 

Now what is the matter? Is there no woman alive 
capable of hearing the story of Rosy Taylor without 
tears ? She puts her hand to her throat ; her eyes swim 
pathetically ; she gasps. ... It is terrible ! 

** Listen, I pray you, my dear mademoiselle; only 
listen! Of course there is no ghost — impossible. It is 
only that it is somebody else — ^that is all. The question 
is merely, Who is that somebody?" 

^'C'est — c'est moil" she gulps, and gazes timidly at 
him. 

**It is she! It is she! Oh, this is all a dream!" he 
mutters to himself, this time in English. And now she 
replies, in English as good as his own: 

**0h, no; you are not insane, Mr. — Mr. Jacques. 
Really ! It is only that I found that letter, and the key ; 
and I needed money badly " 

Well, well! At last we see where we are. These 
things do happen, then. Sayles? What Sayles? Any 
particular Sayles? 

In half an hour he knows more about her than any one 
has known since her parents died. His questions are 
rapid, practical, skilled. Charles B. Sayles? But the 
old fellow at the club is his brother, isn't he? Joseph 
Sayles? Sayles, Hanson, Prentice and What's-its-name? 
Surely, Du Vivier, pere, plays pinochle with him — 
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speaks of him? Young Sayles died a few years ago. 
. , . Her cousin? 

Oh, yes; there used to be Uncle Joe — old even then, 
with white hair. And Cousin Joseph, who pinched, and 
then lied about it. 

But this is very wrong. Very wrong, you know. She 
might have died. Or — or got lost, or something. It is 

terrible! How can women be so — so Well, thank 

God, it's all over! Where's the telephone? 

Rhoda stared at this rapid young man with amaze- 
ment. Events whirled, once he appeared upon the scene, 
it seemed. He was in communication with a club ; with 
an attendant ; with Mr. Joseph Sayles. 

'* Hello — ^hello! This is Jacques Leclerc — ^young Du 
Vivier's brother-in-law — ^yes. Charles B. Sayles was 
your brother, wasn't he, Mr. Sayles? He died abroad, 
didn't he, eight or nine years ago? . . . Yes. Did 
you know that his daughter was in this country? All 
alone? . . . Yes; two years after her husband's 
death . . . Yes; she'd been here some weeks. 
. . . Well, I can't say. . . . She seems to feel 
there's been some misunderstanding. . . . She 
didn't know just how to go about it, sir. Perhaps, if 
you could step round " 

This was all very well ; but when an excited old gen- 
tleman who looked like papa, only older and stouter, 
wanted to take her in his arms, Rhoda hung back a 
moment. 
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**What my father did was right," she announced 
gently; **he was a most honorable man." 

**You are quite correct, my dear," her father's 
brother replied, ''though I did not always think so." 

At that she bent her white forehead to be kissed and 
stood obediently at his service. 

**And I will show you when we get — ^home," added 
the old gentleman with a sort of gulp, **a letter I have 
always kept, from your mother. I wrote once a year 
after Charley died, and tried to find out whether there 
was anything I cculd do; but she only sent me a stiff 
line and said she wished no obligation, and needed to 
be under none. I never knew of her death. You be- 
lieve that, my dear?" 

**0f course. Uncle Joe," she said simply. 

**To think that Charley Sayles' girl should go to 
friends in New York before her own kin ! " he murmured. 
**It's pretty hard for me to stomach, my girl." 

**I— I didn't know where to go, uncle," she faltered. 

**You knew enough to come here," he said sus- 
piciously. * * Where 's Du Vivier ? Where 's his wife ? ' ' 

**She came here," interposed Jacques, **for two dol- 
lars a day, sir. You might as well know. To — to clean 
the rooms." 

* * Two dollars — to clean ! My God ! ' ' cried Uncle Jo- 
seph, and sat down heavily. 

So they told him all about it — all, that is, which might 
be supposed to bear upon the situation definitely. You, 
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of course, would have omitted nothing — ^not even what 
happened on account of Pussy's window-curtain dress, 
and the blue stockings, and all. But then, I have ad- 
mitted all along that none of the people in this story 
were your equals in intelligence. Why should they equal 
you in character? 

**Well, well, my dear; that's all past and by, now, 
thank God!" said Uncle Joe at last, **and we'd best 
not dwell on it any more, I think. You know where your 
home is. I lost my boy a while back — it hasn't been 
very gay there. I suppose you didn't hear " 

And then Bhoda put her arms round his neck and 
kissed his wet cheek, and Jacques blew his nose, and they 
went away from the apartment, Rhoda and Uncle Jo- 
seph in a club taxi and Jacques in his own low-hung 
race-about with the long French nose. 

And just as Sister Adelaide had forgotten Rhoda, 
so Rhoda forgot the bilious Graillard niece, who waited, 
in a temper, fully ten minutes for her in the foyer. 

And when Monsieur Jacques came to call on her again 
he brought his sister with him. And she was, to tell 
the truth, a little worried and embarrassed, was Pussy ; 
for one doesn't often go to call on one's charwoman — 
except to uplift her, of course, or district-visit her. 

But Rhoda, though she had on a dress more beautiful 
than Pussy's, and a nice little necklace of pearls, wasn't 
in the least worried or embarrassed; because after you 
have been ten years in a convent there is no social situa- 
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tion that can possibly embarrass you. She spoke to 
her just as she had spoken to Sister Adelaide and Mrs. 
Stoggins and Madame Graillard, and Jacques and her 
Uncle Joe; and, like all these, Pussy found her very 
simple and pleasant. 

But Jacques, on that occasion, showed a great variety 
of social methods. He did not, for instance, enter the 
room in quite the same way as on the day when he first 
met Rhoda; nor did he lean over her chair, put his 
hands over her eyes — and — and all the rest of it. 

He didn't on that occasion, I repeat. Whether he 
ever did, on any later occasion, I don't say. Of course 
you would never have allowed him ! 



ALICE OF THE RED TAPE 



Alice Delamab had played in hard luck ever since she 
could rememher. Now don't begin thinking that she 
was poor or oppressed or humpbacked or any easy thing 
like that. She was perfectly good looking, in a slim, 
quiet, gray-eyed American way; and nobody oppressed 
her but her father, regularly, when he told the same 
stories every night, and her mother, occasionally, when 
she implied that Alice might have been married^ like her 
sisters. They were quite rich enough, from your point 
of view and mine, but they were very poor from their 
own point of view, because their friends and neighbors 
were much richer. This is possibly the most grinding 
poverty in the world. It is certainly the most souring 
to the disposition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunter Delamar were two of the most 
ingrained snobs the Lord ever made, but they really 
couldn't help it, and they honestly believed that somehow 
they ought to have had more money. They had good 
birth, good breeding and a good education; now why, 
they would beg to know, with an amusing little shrug, 
couldn't their great-grandfather have bought up Man- 
hattan Island, when it was going for a song? Alas, he 
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was onl7 signing the Declaration of Independence or 
some such little thing! 

People got rather tired of them sometimes; but they 
really were nice, and they'd always lived at Valley 
Brook, their country place, and the girls all rode and 
played bridge and could drive a car at a pinch, and 
were awfully good at bazaars and relief organizations. 

Alice had wanted to be trained for something ; to earn 
her living, to count somehow or other in life for some- 
thing else than the Delamar girl who didn't marry. Biit 
her father wouldn't hear of it; said jocosely that it was 
a pity if he couldn't save one out of the litter to bring 
his slippers and read the Times when his eyes went back 
on him. He was jolly enough about it, but he meant 
what he said, unfortunately, and so Alice went on apolo- 
gizing for their simple family luncheons of only five 
courses, when Mrs. Delamar felt that she must give one. 
These apologies wouldn't have been necessary if Mrs. 
Delamar hadn't felt obliged to invite to them only those 
ladies who were in the habit of giving formal, un-family 
dinners of eight courses themselves. Of course I am not 
at all sure that luncheons given in this way are ever quite 
so successful as the givers hope. But you know, yourself, 
that they seem to have to be given. Alice knew, from 
the age of seven, that crab-meat souffle at a lunch party 
meant corned-beef hash for the next two days in the 
home circle, and she often wondered vaguely if it was 
all worth while ; but she had no particular talent of her 
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own, and filling-in generally seemed the best that she 
could ever do. She did it very nicely, too, so that people 
said at the last minute: *'Just see if you can't get Alcy 
Delamar — she won't mind." 

Two of her three sisters had married pretty well, and 
an aunt of her mother's took her South and abroad and 
gave her at least one thoroughly good frock a year. 
She made no particidar complaint. 

We all know these girls; but there are going to be 
comparatively few of them after the war, in my opinion. 

That first summer when a great nation threw down a 
scrap of paper over a scrap of a nation and trampled 
across it to apparent victory, the country people shud- 
dered, and kept on playing tennis. 

The second summer they said, '*It isn't possible!" and 
adopted French orphans. 

The third summer they let their boys go to drive 
ambulances and airplanes, and stopped dancing. 

The fourth summer they learned two verses of the 
Star-Spangled Banner and got to work, because it was 
their war now, and every healthy woman with two hands 
was needed by her country. 

Alice had always been clever with her hands and made 
most of her clothes. Mrs. Delamar, too, was very deft 
and had always knitted. They were more than ever 
pinched for money, for all Mr. Delamar 's stocks were 
dwindling, and how to keep even the few servants they 
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had scrambled along with became an increasing prob- 
lem. 

However, all this was less compromising than it would 
have been once and, as Mrs. Delamar pointed out, they 
had plenty of room, at least, if any societies wanted to 
meet there. There would be sandwiches and coflfee and 
plain cake — Alice made it — and nobody should require 
more in wartime. 

So Valley Brook became Auxiliary No. 243 of the 
great American Red Tape Society, and Alice, long the 
local secretary, worked hard, under a visiting instruc- 
tress, to become a certified expert in the manufacture of 
surgical dressings. 

This wa3 not easy, for a good many reasons. I have 
always understood that the great are invariably simple; 
but if this is really true, then the Red Tape theory of 
surgical dressings couldn't have been great, because -it 
was very complicated indeed. This complication was 
increased by the incomprehensible necessity for learning 
dozens of involved dimensions which could perfectly well 
have been printed on cards or copied onto blackboards 
and consulted as need should rise. So that Alice, who 
was very expert with her fingers but quite untrained in 
the concentration necessary for arbitrary feats of mem- 
ory, nearly wept from rage and ennui with trying to 
force into her unretentive mind that 52^ inches by 7 
inches was the way you cut the belt part of a T bandage, 
while 40l^ inches by 13^ inches represented the tail- 
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piece of the thing. Added to this annoyance was the 
maddening manner with which the Red Tape was wont 
to change, with the utmost airiness and the greatest fre- 
quency, those very dimensions to which the law of the 
Medes and Persians had appeared the merest by-laws! 
Having, for instance, spent nerve-racking hours in the 
completion of a set of laparotomy pads worthy of a test 
inspection at Washington headquarters — and to make 
a laparotomy pad correctly is nearly as hard as to spell 
it — the class learned that the Red Tape had decided to 
cease making them at all. 

**It's against the rules, I suppose, to be wounded ab- 
dominally any more,'* grumbled the satirist of the class. 

Well, they muddled through somehow, and Alice, after 
a terrifying written and oral examination which kept 
her awake at night, and turned her dreams into night- 
mares of eighths of inches measured on the selvage edges 
of miles of cheesecloth, received a formal ticket including 
her, in a reserved and noncommital manner, in its 
forces of legitimate instructors in the art of making 
surgical dressings. 

She signified her willingness to teach any class of 
eight members who might care to meet at the Red Tape 
workrooms, secretly hoping that they mightn't care, be- 
cause she simply couldn't understand the difference be- 
tween disinfection and sterilization, and had never suc- 
ceeded in learning how to spell bacteriology. 

But the only class that offered, insisted on selecting 
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the afternoon when she had a seat in her aunt's box at 
the Philharmonic Concerts, and Alice was fond of music, 
and fonder still of getting into town with a good excuse. 
So the wife of the local veterinary took that class, and 
Alice felt that she musn't let anything stand in the 
way of her next opportunity to put her certificated 
knowledge into practice. 

She very nearly balked at that opportunity, however, 
when it came. Strolling into the New York headquarters 
of the Red Tape one morning, she was seized by her most 
important cousin, who adorned, by a sort of family 
inheritance, most of the executive committees of the 
metropolis. 

''Oh, Alcy! You're just the one I want to see! 
We've got a job for you, my dear," said this busy 
cousin. 

*'Yes?" Alice answered conservatively; for Cousin 
Lucy rarely noticed you unless she had a job for you, 
you see. 

** Could you go directly and take charge of a surgical- 
dressings class for Mrs. Edwin P. Markheimer at her 
country place?" 

''You mean Pauline Miller?" 

"Yes, she's giving the whole thing: instruction, ma- 
terials, workrooms — everything. It's really awfully 
decent of her. She sent to us, and of course we want to 
send her an awfully good person." 

"But I — I never meant to go off like that, Cousin 
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Lucy, really. I don 't mind in our own rooms, of course* 
or in the village, but You mean, go and stay there?" 

**Yes, of course! Now don't make objections, Alcy — 
you're just the one. She's never done much for the 
Eed Tape, you know — I mean in proportion to what you 
might expect — and we think it 's a wonderful chance. Of 
course we can't send anybody!'^ 

'*No, I suppose not," Alice admitted. 

You know about Pauline Miller. One of the richest 
women in the East, married to one of the richest men of 
the West; childless, philanthropic, perpetual patroness; 
the negro, the orphan, the blind and the heathen owe 
much of their various ameliorations to her charitable 
aid. Struggling young architects— if they happen at the 
same time to be Presbyterians — design her dairies and 
tea houses; coming. sculptors and artists — if they believe 
in national prohibition — ^model and paint dozens of 
nieces and nephews; ladies whose husbands died insolv- 
ent give talks in her drawing-room — ^if they are firmly 
opposed to any extension of the suffrage. 

* 'You'll have to go, Alcy," said her cousin; and Alice 
admitted glumly, **I suppose so. What would you 
take?" 

**0h, a black lace evening dress — ^not very low, and a 
scarf. You mustn't smoke, of course. Maybe they don't 
change at all except for big dinners. When people don't 
drink at all, sometimes they don't change," said her 
cousin luminously. *' Billy went there once on business 
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with Mr. Markheimer, and he said there was a Chinese 
missionary, and a negro that was a professor, and a 
German socialist, and the governess of one of her nieces, 
and Mr. Markheimer 's secretary at dinner. All that 
and not one cocktail, Billy said, was a little too much for 
him." 

'*It sounds delightful," said Alice demurely. "I 
wonder who will be in the class?" 

'*0h, people from the village, I suppose," said her 
cousin. **They adore her, Lucy says. She really does 
oceans for them, and Billy says he's an awfully kind 
little man. They sent me five hundred for my day 
nursery, and he gives us a special car every year for 
our mothers' outiag." 

You may picture her, slim, a little pale, carefully 
dressed, settling into her plush chair on the afternoon 
traiQ that was to take her where she didn't really want 

to go. Her brother-in-law came down with her and put 
her on the train himself, after lunch. He admired her 
pluck, he said. He bought her a bunch of violets, a 
lapf ul of magazines, and even offered facetiously to stand 
her a drink. 

**It's the last you 11 get, poor girl," he warned her, 
wagging his head. 

** There goes one awful nice girl, if she is my sister-in- 
law," he confided to his uncle, '*I wish somebody 'd 
marry her. She leads a devil of a life, if you ask me. 
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'* Nonsense! Hunter Delamar's a very kind man," 
said the uncle. 

**He's a darned old snob, all the same," said Billy. 

Now I am telling you all these details for a reason ; not 
because I don't know how to get on with my story. I 
know how very well, as you will see presently, but I 
am preparing you, all unbeknown to yourself, for what 
is going to happen. I want you to see the sort of girl 
that Alice is and how she has been brought up. Be- 
cause, as I don't mind telling you, that is the point of 
the story. So I am willing to spend quite a little time 
on it. 

If you have visited in as many country houses as 
Alice, you soon learn, if you have any sense, how to pack 
what you will need for a week into very small compass. 
Alice was rather proud of her packing and not very 
much pleased at the perplexity of the chauffeur who met 
her, as to where he could best arrange her two suit 
cases. They were handsome cases, of very good leather, 
Christmas presents from her brother-in-law, Billy. 
People gave Alice presents of that sort, you see. 

A steady, cold October rain had started while she was 
in the train, and the country was pretty gloomy and 
chilly. The cheap little car seemed very tiny after 
Billy's limousine, and was so choked with bundles, be- 
sides, that Alice rather wondered if they had expected 
her to arrive in one of her suit cases. The chauffeur, 
obviously an old family retainer, was as testy and obsti- 
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nate as old family retainers only too often appear to be 
to the unprejudiced eyes of the rest of us, who don't 
employ them; and it took a great deal of firmness on 
Alice 's part to convince him that her precious suit cases 
couldn't go outside with hinu 

**It's pretty full' in there, miss," he grumbled. 
**YouTl scarcely have room, I'm thinking." 

**Then take some of this stuff out," she answered 
brusquely; and muttering and grunting, he obeyed. 

**How can people keep such insufferable servants?" 
she marveled as they bumped along the country road, 
'*and why didn't they send a larger car?" 

But she knew the temptations of the rich, among whom 
small, senseless economies rank high ; and she knew how 
women agonize to save their cars in the country, es- 
pecially if they own a number of them ! 

It took twenty minutes to reach the great gates flanked 
by the little lodge, and fully half as many more to wind 
up to the big, ugly graystone towers of Heim Mark. 
Alice was quite ready for some tea and a little friendly 
conversation, if only with a stranger. But everybody 
said that Pauline Markheimer was one of the kindliest 
souls alive; and very probably there would be people 
staying at Heim Mark whom Alice knew, anyway. 
Maybe they'd be in the surgical-dressings class. All 
kinds and sorts meet and mingle in the classes of the 
Red Tape. 

The butler, a trim, dignified, young-old fellow, one of 
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the best types in service, waved her bags to his subor- 
dinate man. 

**For the west wing," he said briefly. **Miss Del- 
mer, if you please? Thank you. The maid will direct 
you, miss." 

The great hall was still, unlittered by any signs of 
occupation, warm, rich with chrysanthemums and potted 
ferns. An enormous fire burned under a hideous mid- 
Yictoriau marble mantel; a beautiful collie yawned 
before it ; a tea table in course of preparation flanked it. 
It looked very cozy and Alice felt that she'd be glad 
to get back to it. She followed the maid up the long 
stairway, broken by many landings, through a long 
wide hall, round a comer and down another narrow hall. 
Not a soul appeared, not a voice was heard during the 
journey; Alice felt, suddenly, distinctly and helplessly 
lonesome. 

The maid opened a door and entering, pointed to 
Alice's bag, already standing by the bed. 

**Dese is yours, is it not?" she inquired gutturally. 
*'If you need something you yust ring dat bal, dere in 
de wall." 

** Thank you, I will," Alice answered dispiritedly. 
lUogically she detested the girl. At home they expected, 
naturally, to wrestle with untrained Scandinavian maids 
sometimes, but why should Pauline Markheimer have 
to? 

* * 1 11 unpack my bags myself, ' ' she added briefly, but 
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when she looked up she saw that the girl had gone. 

The room seemed very bare and uninviting after her 
sister's chintz-hung guest room, of course. It was the 
perfection of neat freshness, and there was a nice little 
desk with blotters and a calendar; but there were no 
hangings beyond the immaculate sash curtains, no fire- 
place and no couch or lounging chair. An out-of-date, 
framed poem, supposed some years ago to have been 
suited to the spiritual needs of guests, hung over the 
bed, and several engravings of cathedrals appeared to 
cover the walls, though really there were only two. It 
was rather a stupid room. 

Alice unpacked her bags, laid the black lace dress on 
the bed, with her little black beaded slippers under it, 
washed her hands aijd face, straightened her trim, feath- 
ered toque over her smooth, lightish hair and sat down 
by the window. After twenty minutes of silence she 
got out, a little nervously, her Red Tape notebook and 
tried to learn over again the difference between disin- 
fection and sterilization. The rain beat against the 
window. 

I won't say that she didn't sniff a little, just here ; she 
was not particularly heroic and she wanted her tea. 

Ordinarily she would have gone downstairs anyway; 
but in this strange, silent house she didn't quite dare to, 
to tell the truth. Why didn't somebody come and ask 
her? She took up one of Billy's magazines and read 
a while. 
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Presently there came a tap at her door, and a prim, 
rather elderly lady's maid stood in the open door- 
way. 

* ' Mrs. Markheimer wished to know if you 'd everything 
you needed, miss,'' she asked politely. 

** Quite, thank you," said Alice. "Mrs. Markheimer 
knows that I am here?" 

* * She has not come in yet, ' ' said the maid. ' ' We don 't 
just know when to expect Mrs. Markheimer. I 'm to tell 
you dinner is at six-thirty, miss, and please to be quite 
prompt." 

**I will, certainly," Alice assured her. *'Can some- 
one come and help me, a little before?" 

It was nearly dark in the room, but the maid's eye 
traveled to the bed, where the black lace dress lay 
above the beaded slippers. 

*'0h, nothing of that sort will be necessary, miss," 
she said hastily, *'not to-night. You see, every one's very 
busy " 

*' Very welL 111 come down as I am, then." 

*'Yes, miss. At six-thirty, please." 

The door closed gently. Alice faced the window and 
shook her head. * * This, ' ' she said, * ' is the limit ! ' ' 

You see, she used slang, though her father detested it. 

Six-thirty! That put tea out of the question, of 
course. What an idiotic hour to dine! Did they dine 
at that hour on account of being Presbyterians? Or 
Prohibitionists? Or because we were at war? Or to 
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save electricity? Or because, simply, they liked t6t 
Perhaps the Chinese missionaries and the negro profes- 
sors preferred it. 

**What a horrible house!" said Alice. 

At six-twenty-five, by the little porcelain clock on the 
desk, came another tap, and the guttural little maid es- 
corted her along the still silent hall. They went back 
through the main hall, down the stairs as far as the first 
landing, off to one side and along a glass-walled sort of 
bridge, half conservatory, half reading room, which 
seemed to connect two sections of the building. 

'*This is the strangest establishment I ever saw in 
my life, ' ' thought Alice. ' ' This will simply kill BiDy ! ' ' 

The maid opened a door. 

**De yang lady," she announced. 

It was no dining room but a cheerful little breakfast 
room, with no sideboard even, aad a gate-legged table 
drawn up by a jolly little fire. A canary sang in a cage 
in the window, goldfish floated in a great white jar, 
the collie of the big hall yawned before the small fire 
now, and the young-old butler stood waiting behind the 
inviting little table. The maid pulled out a chair as 
her mistress advanced, a smile on her kindly, middle- 
aged face. 

''Gtood evening, my dear. I'm glad to see you so 
prompt," she said. 

Here was the shrewd plain body of the occasional 
newspaper pictures. Accurately waved hair ; soft, dark 
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well-cut dress, expensive but not fashionable, only one 
quaint old ring on her plump hand; a composed, sure- 
of -herself woman. 

**It's very good of you, Mrs. Markheimer," Alice 
began, amazed at all this privacy but acting as if here, 
and here only, was where she had naturally expected to 
dine. 

**0h, I'm not Mrs. Markheimer, Miss Delmer. It's 
Delmer, isn't it? She's not dining here this evening. 
Mr. Markheimer has a dioner for a number of gentle- 
men to-night, and Mrs. Markheimer is in town till late." 

Alice stared. She began to feel very odd. 

The atmosphere of the comfortable little room be- 
came suddenly almost uncomfortable. 

'*I didn't understand This is " she began 

doubtfully. 

The little maid put soup on the table and looked at 
her mistress expectantly. 

*'I am Mrs. Arkwright, my dear, the housekeeper," 
she said, '*and this is Mr. Motherwell. Mr. Motherwell, 
Miss Delmer." 

The young-old butler bowed gravely. 

''Shall we sit down, Mr. Motherwell? I know you're 

hurried," said the mistress of the little room. 

• ••••• 

I have put a row of stars here because it is the best 
way printers know to bring you up with a start. And if 
you are not amazed and shocked now, I don't know 
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when you would be, really. Hunter Delamar 's daughter, 
invited to a country house, to dine in the housekeeper's 
room with the butler! I am quite frank to say that I 
hesitate to comment further on this matter — if you feel 
that any further comment is necessary. 

She had to act very quickly. If she intended to leave 
the room and ask to be taken back to the station, she 
must do so immediately. You must not appear to debate 
the question of dining with the butler. On the other 
hand, if she intended to stay she must begin to stay, so 
to speak, immediately. A guest must not shilly-shally. 

While th^ maid put down the third plate of soup 
Alice's mind raced. Slow at learning dimensions of 
« cloth, it was a mind quick at forming social conclusions. 
The shopkeeper's child calculates quickly by inheri- 
tance ; the mother whose life is based on an observance 
of minute social detail endows her offspring, also, with 
a certain mental agility. 

''After all, why am I here?" thought Alice, ''I never 
met Pauline Markheimer. I am sent by the Red Tape, 
at her request, to teach a class of strangers. I naturally 
expect to be served by her butler, not to eat with him ; 
but she does not know this, evidently, and might not 
agree with me if she did. Am I going back on the Red 
Tape — or am I going to do the sporting thing?" 

She had turned very red and then very white. Moth- 
erwell, the butler, looked quickly away from her during 
this process. But this alternation of color was her only 
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sign of conf uaion, and after only a few seconds of silence 
she said perfunctorily enough, **Mr. Motherwell," 
bowed her head a trifle and sat down in front of her 
soup. It was very good soup, and a well-served dinner 
followed it. 

Mrs. Arkwright chattered easily on; Mr. Motherwell 
spoke little, but what he said was well phrased, densi* 
ble and to the point. He was evidently English, and 
had the cultured voice and the i^recise articulation of the 
high-class English servant. He felt the responsibility 
of his employer's dinner party very clearly, and seemed 
a little absent sometimes. It was to be a large, patriotic 
assembly, Mrs. Arkwright explained. Mrs. Markheimer 
and Mr. Markheimer 's sister from Milwaukee, Miss 
Bertha, hoped to get back to hear the speeches. Miss 
Bertha was a German, of course, and showed it in her 
way of speaking and her manner, which wasn't really, 
to tell the truth, quite like our ladies over here ; but she 
was a good-hearted soul and had got the village so in- 
terested in the Red Tape! They'd made, already, hun- 
dreds of compresses and '* swabs" and ** wipes." But 
now the Red Tape was getting so particular, and every- 
thing had to be just so, they said, so Mrs. Markheimer 
had suggested doing the thing thoroughly and forming 
a regular auxiliary. Mr. Markheimer had given the 
billiard room and everybody from the village came and 
worked there. He was a generous man, Mr. Markheimer 
— ^a real American. 
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At first Alice could not eat The food choked her. 
Things grew blurred before her eyes and she wanted to 
cry out, it was all so ridiculously impossible. But she 
had in her social conduct a very strong will, as Puritans 
have in the matter of religion, as soldiers must have in 
battle. Moreover, the man and woman beside her were 
occupied in their own responsibilities, interested in her 
only from politeness, utterly unaware of the great gulf 
which lay, we must presume, between them. She was 
reserved, plainly dressed, employed, as they supposed, 
by their employer. It was obvious that more than one 
betwixt-and-between young person ate with these high 
dignitaries of the house from time to time. Evidently 
the mysterious differences of caste must be previously 
established in the mind before they are felt! At this 
idea a certain obscure humiliation moved her and she 
stiffened. Then a hysterical thought of Billy and her 
sister flashed across her and she wanted to scream. 

**You might care to take a look at the workroom, Miss 
Delmer," said the housekeeper after coffee. '*I11 be 
pleased to show you the way, while Mr. Motherwell 
has his cigar." 

**If I might be allowed, I'll take Miss Delmer myself," 
Motherwell suggested. ''Ill leave my cigar to-night, 
Mrs. Arkwright. In case that Mr. Markheimer would 
wish to show the gentlemen the billiard room, I'd feel 
better to have a look. Will you follow me, miss?" 

His manner could have been no more deferential 
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toward the chatelaine of Heim Mark herself, and Alice, 
with a simple *' Thank you, I shall be glad to," followed. 
He had the quiet, springy step of a good servant ; as he, 
went down the stairs before her she noticed that not 
only his heels but his soles were rubber-coated. In- 
stinctively she went as softly as he; the dim corridor, 
which he made no effort to lighten, induced quiet. As 
usual in that tomb-like house nothing stirred or cried. 

**Have the ladies returned yet, Sarah?" he asked 
gently, and Alice jumped as the elderly lady's maid ap- 
peared, standing at the mouth of a side corridor. 

''Mrs. Markheimer has returned, Mr. Motherwell, but 
not Miss Bertha, I understand," she answered in a sub- 
dued, even voice. 

**Ah! I am showing the young lady the library. 
This way, please, miss," said Motherwell, and turned 
abruptly to the left. 

*'The library? I thought it was the billiard room,'* 
slipped through Alice's mind. 

*'Vat is it he says?" came a thick whisper; and a 
heavy figure shuflBied up to the maid, a red face peered 
into Alice's. 

' * Mercy, Elsa, how you startled me ! Our Mr. Mother- 
well is taking the young lady to the library. Is your 
lady back yet?" 

*'Ach, so!" the thick voice rumbled, **it makes it so 
dark here I lose myself." 

''Miss Markheimer 's maid, miss. Did she startle 
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you ? " the butler inquired. ' ' She has a sudden way with 
her.'' 

**If there were a little more light here " Alice 

began nervously, but just then her guide turned abruptly 
and hastened down a cross hall. 

''It is rather dim, as you say, miss," he answered, and 
increased his pace so that she had really to hurry in 
order to keep up with him. 

''We're simply dashing backward and forward," she 
thought confusedly, when all at once he stopped at a 
door, seized the handle and seemed to be trying to turn 
it so as to make no noise. Accomplishing this and hav- 
ing exerted a slight pressure, apparently as if to try 
if it were locked, he threw it open and in the same mo- 
ment pressed a button, so that a flood of light sprang 
out from the ceiling. 

"This way, miss; right in here!" he cried so loudly 
that Alice fairly jumped, it was so unlike his ordinary 
tone. 

' ' Who comes ? Ach Oatt / " a woman 's voice gasped. 

In one comer of the great billiard room, full of white, 
oil-clothed tables and ranks of pine shelves, a tall figure 
straightened itself. It was a broad blond woman in a 
heavy fur motor coat with her arms full of thick white 
bundles. In the strong glare her face was as white as 
the gauze in her hands. 

"I beg pardon if I alarmed you, Miss Markheimer. I 
do, indeed," the butler murmured apologetically, his 
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eyes turned away from the woman's terrified face. **This 
is the young lady to take charge of the work. I'd no 
idea you were working here or I'd not have been so 
sudden. I hope you 11 excuse it." 

^^Dummkopfl" muttered the Gertnan. *'Miss, good 
evening. I put away the new gompresses from the vil- 
lage. Already they send me vier hundred more. I am 
fery glad to see you. To-morrow we hope to learn much, 
all of us, from such a bretty teacher." 

She stacked her armful carefully on the shelf and 
advanced with an outstretched hand. Alice took it me- 
chanically, wondering at its icy coldness, till she remem- 
bered the motor coat. 

^'t am as nervous as my sister-in-law, who lives in New 
York and is therefore always nervous," Miss Bertha con- 
tinued. ''My sister looks forward, also, to the to-mor- 
row's class. Do you work here to-night?" 

''It was only to show Miss Delmer the room. Miss 
Markheimer," the butler interposed. "The heat is 
turned off, I believe. If you 11 excuse me, miss, I must be 
getting back. You'll be able to find your way now, 
miss?" 

"I think so, thank you," Alice returned, increasingly 
confused by his quick departure. 

"A good servant, but he mettles," said Miss Mark- 
hehner decidedly. "Good evening, miss!" And turn- 
ing off the light she swept away. 

Alice went to her room to bed. 
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At eight the next morning she was wakened by the 
little maid, who deposited with a somewhat restrained ex- 
pression a substantial breakfast tray upon the table 
near her bed. This was a surprise, if a pleasant one, and 
Alice, with her nerves strung for the ordeal of a week's 
breakfasts in the housekeeper's room, felt a little illogical 
shade of disappointment. 

This was her test, do you see, and she was determined 
to pass it. I don't know whether you look at the thing 
from my point of view, of course; how can IT But I 
shall feel very sorry if you don't think this Alice of 
mine a pretty good sort. I meant you to, all along. 

She intended, you understand, to eat three meals a 
day with the butler. You, probably, have a soul above 
all that; and of course I shouldn't mind it at all. A 
really clever butler has at least five chances out of 
ten of being his master's superior in brains and knowl- 
edge of the world. But Alice wasn't like us. Her soul 
wasn't above social values, because she knew more about 
them than you do, perhaps ; and she never pretended for 
a moment to be as clever as I am. So it was hard on 
her. But it was her idea that it was her duty to her 
class and to the Bed Tape to do this, and so she got 
ready for it. I admit frankly that I admire the child 
for it, and you will have to excuse me for being more 
interested in this attitude of hers than in the exciting 
events that followed. 

At nine o'clock, having received no communication 
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from anybody, she put on her Red Tape overall and her 
white coif, which was very becoming, and went, after a 
few mistakes, to the billiard room. By this time she had 
lost interest in hearing from Mrs. Markheimer and had 
begun to think it would be rather a joke if she never met 
her at all. 

Busily making compresses at one of the long tables 
sat Miss Bertha. 

Good day, miss ! Very bretty, ' ' she said composedly. 

Already we expect fourteen good ladies from the vil- 
lage at two o'clock to-day. Till now I teach them, but I 
am delighted to take my rightful place.'' 

Alice smiled good-naturedly. 

**0h, I'm sure you know quite as much about it as 
I do," she said easily; *'I shall depend enormously on 
you, Miss Markheimer." 

Miss Bertha smiled back a broad-toothed smile. 

''You are bolite as well as bretty," she remarked. 

Alice did not feel called upon to explain that she felt 
the need of a little extra politeness in the circumstances. 
It couldn't be very jolly, she thought, to be a German 
by blood, no matter how loyal you might be to your 
adopted country. She felt a delicate sympathy for Miss 
Bertha. 

** Directly I reach my five hundert," said this lady 
briskly, ''I begin my packing. That makes me one 
dousand. From to-day on I work for you, but all these 
gompresses are bromised beforehand." 
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"Really? That's too bad," Alice returned. "Where 
do you send them?*' 

"To all my friends, a few,*' said Miss Bertha; "all 
the summer I bromise them. WhereflEer I blay golf, and 
that is eflfrywhere I bossibly can, there is a workroom in 
that club, you see. 

" *0h. Miss Markheimer, sit down and make us a few 
gompresses!' all the ladies beg me, till I am tired of it. 
At last I say, 'Ladies, I am here to blay golf. I do but 
the one thing at the one time. But I will not forget you 
and I bromise you one hundert gompresses, when I visit 
my brother at Heim Mark, if you will let me off now.' 
And they laugh and let me blay golf. So now I keep 
my bromise." 

I see. You are very systematic about it," said Alice. 
Yes, I am fery systematic," Miss Markheimer 
agreed; "so I aggomplish much. Is there any other 
way?" 

"I suppose not," Alice admitted. 

All this while she was idle, and in order not to con- 
tinue so, she sat down by Miss Markheimer and wrapped 
in strong brown wrapping paper the bundles which that 
lady handed her. Afterward they addressed them to 
the various country clubs. 

Just as the last wrapper was tied Motherwell entered 
the room. 

"Did you ring, madam?" he inquired. 

"No," answered Miss Markheimer, "I did not. But 
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zince you are here I would like these pundles by express 
sent. ' ' 

It occurred to Alice suddenly that Miss Markheimer 
disliked the butler, and that when she disliked anything 
she spoke with a stronger German accent. 

**Very good, Miss Markheimer," he replied and piled 
half of them in his arms on the spot 

"How soon will they go?" she asked. 

'*I will find out, Miss Markheimer. Thank you," he 
said and left them. 

**Ach, these English servants! 'Thank you!' For 
what does he thank me?" she exclaimed. 

*'They all do that, don't they?" Alice agreed pacifi- 
cally. 

She couldn't help thinking that servants on the stage 
were not so exaggerated, after all ; in real life they acted 
sometimes just like good character butlers in an English 
drawing-room comedy. 

Motherwell returned quickly for a second armful. 

**No one is going down from the garage till foui? 
o'clock. Miss Markheimer," he said, looking respectfully 
into space over the bundles. 

** Thomas is on Red Tape duty all the morning, and 
Jackson and the mechanic are overhauling the other 
cars. If quickness is a point, madam, I can take them 
myself very shortly; I am to meet Mr. Markheimer 's 
secretary on the ten-forty-five for some papers, and I 
believe the eleven-two, the down train, carries express." 
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"Pery good,'* observed Miss Markheimer, **but how 
then do you, yourself, get to the station?'* 
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I drive the Ford car, madam." 
You are fery glever, Motherwell,'* said Miss Bertha 
jocosely. **You are almost too glever for a butler, nicht 
wahrt'* 

A slow red crept over the man's cheek bones. The 
little lines round his eyes stood out almost painfully 
and the iron-gray hair at his temples gave the red in his 
cheeks a curiously artificial eflfect. 

I try to be useful, madam," he said in a low voice. 
AcK! I was choking only ! ' ' Miss Markheimer cried 
impatiently. * * But you English can neflfer take a choke. ' ' 

**So they say, madam. Thank you," he replied in his 
even voice, and slipped out. 

Alice felt sorry for him and disgusted with his mis- 
tress' sister-in4aw. Since she was to be free until after 
luncheon, and since the older lady left the room ab- 
ruptly, she went to her own room, put on her hat and 
jacket with the idea of taking a little walk, and started 
down the stairs, where the second man, who had carried 
her bags up from the hall the day before, met her. 

"A registered letter for you, miss," he explained, 
adding that her signature was necessary in order to get 
the letter, and that through carelessness no slip had been 
sent for her to sign. 

''And Jackson thought, miss, that you might care to 
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go down with him if you wanted it quick, and sign at 
the oflSee." 

'*Why, yes, I should," she began, "but I'm afraid it 
would be too much trouble." 

*'None at all, miss; he's just starting." 

**0h, I understood the cars were out of order," she 
said, but the man shook his head. 

**I'm sure not, miss. Jackson's waiting at the side 
door, miss. It's bis regular trip with the mail." 

Alice sat thoughtfully beside the young chauflEeur, in 
a smart runabout, trying to think why Motherwell 
should have lied so. For obviously he had lied. Evi- 
dently he wanted an excuse to get to the village. 

Her registered letter — a characteristic device of her 
mother's for sending an unnecessary key to her suit cajse 
— disposed of, she strolled round the back of the little sta- 
tion, which was also the post office, and paused, amazed, 
at the sight of Mr. Motherwell in his shirt sleeves, vig- 
orously nailing cleats across the top of a white-pine box. 
The box was full of the bundles she had helped Miss 
Markheimer to address, not an hour before. 

Alice saw her own handwriting on the top one. 

**How stupid even the best servant can be!" she 
thought and started forward impulsively, speaking to 
him as she would have spoken to any one in his place, 
utterly forgetting that from his point of view she was 
hardly in a position to do this. 

Oh, Motherwell, what are you doing?" she cried. 
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**Wait a moment, please! Those packages are all to go 
separately. Didn't you understand? Every one has a 
different address!" 

He stared at her as at a ghost. 

''Wh — ^what I beg your pardon, miss," he stam- 
mered. 

**Take those out," she went on, **and put them into 
the office as separate packages; don't you understand? 
Where were you going to send them, anyway?" she 
added. *'To the Red Tape, I suppose!" 

*'Y-yes, miss; quite so," he replied, fingering his 
hammer nervously. **The Red Tape, of course, miss." 

**Well, you'd have made a great mistake," said Alice. 
''That isn't at all where Miss Markheimer wishes them 
sent. You have only to read the addresses," she added 
impatiently. 

**Yes, miss," he answered dubiously, but just then a 
faint whistle echoed down the rails, and seizing his 
hammer he nailed down another cleat before her eyes. 

Alice stiffened. 

**I will step in and telephone Miss Markheimer," she 
said curtly, but he sprang in front of her. 

*'I beg that you won't, miss!" he cried. **I truly beg 
you not to. What I'm doing seems strange to you, miss, 
I don't doubt, but I'm acting in the best interests of 
my employer; and that is the truth, miss — ^before God, 
it's the truth!" 
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Alice was really moved. The man might be a fanatic, 
crazy even, but she felt him to be sincere. 

** You mean that these are Mr. Markheimer's orders T' 
she asked. 

''I am acting in his best interests, miss; and I'm doing 
nothing he wouldn't wish, I assure you," he repeated, 
nailing on the last cleat. 

*'This is very strange, Motherwell," she began, and 
then the train whistled loudly, at which he leaned down 
and shouldered the box. The address, written on one 
side in plain marking ink, was partly covered by his 
body, but Alice saw distinctly the words: 



Chemical Laboratory 
TH Street 

^Y. City, N. Y. 



A strange, frightened thrill ran through her to her 
knees and loosened the joints of them. She felt that 
something, somewhere, must be prevented by somebody, 
but that she didn't know what to do. "Was this man 
wicked t He was certainly sly. Why should he delib- 
erately distort and missend and disobey t 

The train drew in to the platform, shrieking and hiss- 
ing. 

*'One moment, miss," he said abruptly, **Wait just 
where you are; 111 be back and explain to you. But 
don't move!" 
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He started oflf. She stood staring at his strong, slim, 
shirt-sleeved figure. 

'*You11 not movef he said over his shoulder; and 
it came to her suddenly that she couldn't move. His 
eye controlled her, simply. 

He must have seen this, for he nodded almost imper- 
ceptibly, and hurried to the expressman — an old chum 
evidently. 

**Got her ready, Motherwell t Right you are!" called 
out the man, and between them they tossed the box ii^to 
the still moving car, ahead of a great truck loaded with 
boxes and barrels. 

People began to climb down from the coaches, and 
others from the platform rushed up the steps. 

**Miss," Motherwell's voice sounded very close to her, 
**may I ask you for your word of honor not to mention 
any of all this till to-morrow?" 

** Certainly you may not!" she answered coldly, furi- 
ous with herself at the power of his eye. 

■ 

**Not just until to-morrow, miss? It's a matter of 
great importance. I didn't expect to see you here, miss ; 
I didn't indeed." 

**I can't discuss it," she began, when suddenly an 
enormous limousine dashed to the farther end of the 
platform and Miss Markheimer jumped out, waving her 
hand to the train and lumbering heavily toward the 
drawing-room car. 

Quick as a flash Motherwell pulled his overcoat from 
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the ground, snatched a soft hat from beside the hammer 
and box of nails, and drew Alice, with a quick, strong 
gesture, into the shelter of the express shed. 

**Lord!" he gasped, **this is a close shave! See 
here!" 

With one eye on the train he pulled his waistcoat open. 
Inside it was a duU silver star. 

**Do you see that?" he said, quickly. **That means 
that you must do as I say or — or you'll go to jail. 
Or be electrocuted against a wall at sunrise, or some- 
thing; I never knew. I have to follow her. United 
States Secret Service, child ; do you understand t You're 
to keep your mouth shut." 

Then you're not a butler?" said Alice stupidly. 
No, no! Just get right back and pack your things. 
Say that the letter was from home and you have to go. 
There won't be any class anyway, probably; not after 
to-day. There we go ! " 

The wheels moved. 

**Then you never were a butler?" Alice repeated, her 
jaw — I am sorry to say — dropping more and more. 

**Qo and sit down; you're as white as a sheet. Bless 
your heart ! " he muttered. And as she stared at him he 
shook her slightly, leaned nearer, put his finger under 
her chin and kissed it. 

As one sees the actors in a moving picture Alice saw 
him run, apparently several feet behind the last car, 
catch up with it, swing himself to the platform. There 
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were a few seconds of jar and rumble and whistling^ 

and then the station was quiet. Alice found herself sit- 
ting on the sill of the express shed, and after what 

seemed to be several years, she got up unsteadily and 

found Jackson smoking philosophically in the lee of the 

big limousine. 

** Thomas and I, we thought you was lost, miss," said 

the young chauffeur. ** Would you rather the big car, 

going backt" 

So Alice, still of the Bed Tape, came back to her 
committees, and continued to make a fourth at bridge. 
It was not at all difficult to explain why she returned so 
suddenly, for the simple reason that nobody had ever 
been particularly interested in her affairs ; so as soon as 
they had said : **But I thought you were going to Pauline 
Miller's? Wasn't there any class there?'* they always 
went straightway on with: **0h, my dear, what do you 
suppose happened to me on Thursday!" 

Nobody really cares what you do, you see. 

Now Alice never had been kissed by any man outside 
of her family. There are more girls of whom this is 
true than popular-magazine fiction would lead you to 
suppose. Of course if you have been kissed once by sev- 
eral men or several times by one man you can't recall 
how Alice has been feeling all this time. And it was 
only her chin, anyway. But she felt so, all the same. 

So you can imagine how she blushed and turned quite 
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pale and stared when, one afternoon in December, a 
perfectly strange young oflBcer in olive drab, with U.S.R. 
on his collar, stood for some minutes in perfect silence 
in front of her table at a big bazaar and then said: 
* * May I have a cup of tea, Miss Delamar ? ' ' 

Where had she — ^when — ^but this man had a heavy 
dark mustache. Besides, he was a young man. 

*'0h, youVe met Miss Delamar before?" asked the 
friend who was serving with her. 

** Rather, I should say so! We were dining at the 
same house last fall,'^ said the young officer promptly, 

**But I thought you said you were in the West all the 
autumn t'^ persisted the friend. 

**So I was — ^in a way,'^ replied the young officer. 
**More or less, you know. Miss Delamar 's father wants 
her. I believe I'm to take you over there." 

She went out of the booth quickly, but the young officer 
pushed her gently toward an empty fortune-teller's 
booth beside them. 

**I had to go West directly," he said easily, as one 
resuming an interrupted conversation, **and I never 
had a minute to write. I made a good butler, didn 't I ? 
You see, it was just nip and tuck that I got that boche 
lady. Got her right with the goods. We interned her." 

**But your hair " Alice stammered. 

** Butlers were my long suit at college. I was the best 
butler ever graduated from Harvard, they said. Of 
course that may have been flattery," he added modestly. 
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**It was hard on little Eddy Markheimer; he's straight 
as a string, you know. She's his half-sister. It was 
kept very quiet. Lots of people heard about those doped 
compresses, but they didn't know who did it," he said 
soberly. **0f course I knew you wouldn't tell. You'll 
probably hear a lot more than you ought about these 
things — they're giving me more all the time — ^but I 
shan't be able to help telling yCMj* 

*'Why?" asked Alice, dazed. 

''When we're married, I mean. I simply couldn't 
help it, I know." 

When we're What are you talking about?" 

Oh, didn't I tell you? So stupid of me!" said the 
young officer, holding her firmly beside him. '*Do you 
mean to say I forgot to mention I'd come on East to 
marry you? It's the war and all, you know, that put it 
out of my mind. Well, I did. Now, please don't bounce 
so. I've been perfectly mad about you since that night, 
you wonderful little thing. If ever a girl was a sport ! 
To sit right down at that table with old Arkwright and 
me, and never turn a hair! I didn't think you'd do it, 
honestly. 'That's the one for you, Sherlock!' I said to 
myself. And when you turned so white at the station 
Oh, my dear, I couldn't help it!" 

*'I think you must be crazy," said Alice, in a low, 
even voice. ''Please let go of my arm. I don't even 
know your name. I want to go to my father." 

''But I'm trying to tell you my name," said the young 
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oflBcer reprovingly. ''I'm trying as fast as I can. I 
never marry anybody who doesn't know my name. I'm 
from Boston and I'm horribly conventional. Besides, 
I think you can't be too careful about those little 
things." 

Then Alice began to laugh, in a humiliating, choked 
sort of way ; but all at once she was sobbing. 

**0h, you mustn't! My dear, darling thing, you 
mustn't!" he cried, deeply moved. **My name is Wol- 
cott Motherwell Mather, and everybody knows all about 
me, and I've got loads of money, and plenty of people 
are perfectly willing to marry me. Honestly, you know 
how it is in Boston." 

**You don't know anything about me," she protested. 
*'You're idiotic." 

'*I am not in the least idiotic. I'm a very promising 
young member of the Secret Service, on the contrary; 
and heaven knows where I'll end. Even my family 
are proud of me. And I know all about you. I found 
out. Your brother-in-law. Bill, is a *Deke,' you know, 
and I met your father this afternoon. I told him 
we'd stayed at the same country house." 
Oh, how could you!" 

Because it was the truth, my dear. I'm a regular 
John Hay. You '11 always like me to tell the truth, won't 
yout" 

Yes," she said. **I mean Oh, how absurd!" 
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**Look here, my dear girl/' said he, **are you in 
love with anybody else? 
Certainly not." 
Very well. Neither am I. Then why is it absurd t 

She was silent and put away her handkerchief. 

"Won't you look at me?" he begged. 

She tried to, but could not. 

** You'll have to, sometimes, when we're married," he 
reminded her gently; **I've noticed they all do!" 

**0h! Are you ever sensible?" she flared out, and 
stared defiantly at him. 

But that was her Waterloo. His eyes conquered hers 
. . . and this time he paid no attention to her 
chin! 

They grew very quiet after that, and he held her 
hands very gently and told her the few things every 
woman wants to hear, so that she was quite happy. 

'*I suppose we couldn't live in a tent always?" he said 
wistfully, and then Alice knew that she would always 
laugh at him. 

**We must go, dear," she said. "Where is father, 
really?" 

And they went out again, into the big world of the 
Eed Tape. 



THE FRUITS OF THE 

EARTH 



Ip you ever read the Sunday papers — ^and who doesn 't t 
— ^you must have read about Mrs. Willard Wilmington. 
It was she, you remember, who gave the first surf lunch- 
eon — somewhere in Rhode Island, let us say, and avoid 
any difficulty with the censor. The guests came in bath- 
ing suits, had their cocktails served in the bath houses, 
and ate the fish course on the float, fifty yards offshore. 
I forget where the coffee was served — on surf boards, 
perhaps, riding in. 

In the Social Register you would have found, if you 
had consulted the proper edition of that sacred volume, 
after the first two lines required for Mr. Wilmington's 
clubs, the names of Crocker de Qroot Wilmington, Third, 
at Groton, and Miss Wilhelmina de Groot Wilmington, 
at Bryn Mawr. The deeply scholastic flavor of the 
Wilmington family could not have escaped you, I should 
suppose, and you would have said, after a moment : ' * Oh, 
so that's why I never saw that Wilmington girl!" 

You would have been quite right ; neither at that his- 
toric dinner in the big Fifth Avenue house, where a 
Japanese jiujitsu expert taught the guests how to throw 
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him over their decollete shoulders; nor at that scarcely 
less famous breakfast when the Indian mahatma so suc- 
cessfully went into a state of trance that he forgot to 
come out of it, and they had to leave him on the rug 
till tea-time — aj; neither of these functions would you 
have found Wilhelmina de Groot Wilmington, though 
she was nineteen at the time. 

**As soon as Willie gets through learning one thing 
she starts to learn another, ' ' her mother complained. * * I 
think she's crazy, really. Of course, if that's her idea, 
there 11 never be any end to it, will there? You can 
always find something to learn, I suppose, if you're 
as pigheaded as Willie.'* 

*'I wish she'd learn some of the darned old stuff they 
stick off on me," grumbled Crocker de Groot Wilming- 
ton, Third. ' * I 'm about through — ^I am ; it 's sickening. ' ' 

"Don't be silly, Crocker!" said his mother wearily. 
*' You've got to get to Princeton, haven't you? Well, 
then?" 

You see, children are not so easily mcmaged as jiu- 
jitsu. 

Even her father was disappointed in Willie. She was 
the only daughter he had ever had and she was not at 
all what he had expected. She was not like his sisters 
at her age ; she was not like his wife ; she was like none 
of the young ladies who might have been his wife— or 
like any of those, for that matter, who couldn't very well 
have been. 
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If you had asked Mr. Wilmington just what he had 
expected in the way of a daughter he would have been a 
little vague, probably; but you might have extracted 
from him, at last, the picture of a pretty thing, with 
rather loose hair, dressed in white, who ate too many 
chocolates for her own good and always anticipated her 
allowance. She would sit on the arm of his chair and 
give him a kiss and say that he tickled, when he kissed 
her back, and tease for a little, tiny, weeny string of 
pearls, and a car of her own. And then some day he 'd 
find some young puppy or other kissing her, in the 
country, and the puppy would say: 

* * It 's all right, sir ; I was just coming to see you. Mrs. 
Will knows." 

You see, don't you? He felt he wasn't asking much. 

But Willie never sat on anybody's chair; her legs 
were too long. She was very tall and very thin, and her 
nose was too big. She had shortsighted, soft brown eyes, 
and very fine, soft, straight brown hair, which didn't 
arrange to good advantage, as the coiffeur put it. She 
had no taste whatever in dress, and was utterly unwilling 
to take anybody's advice on the subject. She was not 
particularly affectionate and not at all demonstrative. 
In short, you probably wonder by this time at my taking 
her as a heroine; for I don't deny for a moment that 
Willie is the heroine of this story. She had grown too 
fast, and that **took her strength," as her nurse said, 
and made her lazy. She sat and read a great deal, 
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nursing a dog and twisting a strand of hiair over her 
ear. 

Her mother's quenchless vitality — she had been a Cali- 
fornia girl, very beautiful, entirely spoiled, when Wil- 
mington married her — put her daughter out as the sun 
dims a candle. She played tennis and swam and ice- 
boated, and only stopped doing one thing in order to 
do another. Nobody but her maid ever saw her tired, 
though she often tired other people. 

Willie admired her, but rather kept away from her ; 
she knew that her mother never forgave her for being 
so plain, and that she adored her brother because he 
was handsome and athletic, like herself. Her father, 
jovial and boyish when everything went well, moody and 
depressed at the least discomfort or disappointment, 
rather alarmed her, for she was of an even tempera- 
ment. 

**Take your nose out of that book, girlie, and speak to 
your old dad!'' he would shout sometimes, and pretend 
to box with her. This alarmed Wilhelmina. Again, he 
would shake his head mournfully and stare at her. 
**The girl's going blind — ^blind as a bat!" he would mut- 
ter. **If your mother paid any attention to any of us 
she'd stop the book nonsense. I swear, I don't know 
where you get all this swallowing-the-dictionary busi- 
ness!" 

He himself never read anything but the ticker and the 
sporting news. But if he had taken the trouble to open 
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the magnificent hand-tooled volume entitled Pietr de 
Chcooi af Nieuw Amsterdam, which stood behind glass 
doors in his library, with his Uncle Steen Van Alstyne's 
name in the author's place on the title page, he might 
have found out. 

There was a picture in that volume of Mevrouw Wil- 
helmina Van der Groot, so like his daughter as to serve 
for a photograph of her in fancy dress. There was 
grand Dutch blood in his veins, you see, and he had 
passed it on to Willie. 

Mevrouw Van der Groot was a great student, wore 
one of the first pairs of glass spectacles made, being very 
shortsighted, and wrote a treatise on a remarkable tulip, 
bred and cultivated by herself. She had seven sons 
and five daughters, and lived to celebrate her sixtieth 
wedding anniversary. Also, she compounded an unguent 
invaluable for the healing of sores and sprains of ani- 
mals. But there is no record of her ever having eaten 
a fidi course on a float, practiced jiujitsu, or patronized 
a mahatma from India. Thus we see that civilization 
advances, in spite of the pessimists. 

When Willie had finished with her school she told her 
father that she wanted to go to college. 

** Colleger' he repeated vaguely. **But you can% 
you know. They won't let 'em. Didn't you know 
that?" 

When she explained, he gasped. 
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'*0h, a woman^s college!'' he repeated. "For heav- 
en's sake! What else do you want to know?" 

Mrs. Wilmington was in despair. 

''Then when will you come out? Before or after?" 
she inquired with vexation. *'And how could you come, 
out, anyway? What would be the good — to go back to 
school again ? I shan 't allow it ! " 

But she did, of course ; because, as a matter of fact, 
a sulky, plain daughter on her hands, who didn't want 
to go to parties, wouldn't add very much to the joy of 
life of her mother, as her friends pointed out. They 
added, behind her back, that any woman of forty-two 
who looked thirty-five in the evening couldn't be too 
anxious to have a great girl of eighteen who looked 
twenty-three, tagging about. 

So Willie came out, with her cousins, Anne Van , 
Alstyne and Pussy Wilmington, at a big expensive ball, 
where she had a very dull time, I'm afraid. Her pro- 
gram was filled, of course, and she had a bushel of 
flowers, for she was the only daughter of a very rich 
and very well-known man; but the nose glasses, on 
which her mother insisted, pinched her nose, and the 
season's style of dress was distinctly unbecoming to her. 
She came back from Bryn Mawr to do this, and returned 
to that seat of learning directly after the ball was over. 
And from then on, for four years, she was very happy. 

She had a bedroom, a bath and a study, all her own ; 
and she filled dozens of loose-leaf notebooks with neat 
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backhand notes, term after term. There was nothing 
brilliant about her; don't expect her to turn out a 
George Sand, Simply, she was a bom student, with no 
taste for sports or social life. I don't think she ever 
won a prize; she was always among the first five in 
her class and usually among the first three. But it 
never occurred to her instructors to expect anything 
original or exciting from her pen. 

She was fond of history and botany, and would have 
liked to study medicine; but she knew that there were 
limits to her parents' indulgence and never mentioned 
this. 

She was a little cold at the time of which I write, and 
the sort of girl who attracts neither women nor men. 
Women, especially young women, love beauty in their 
sex; and though young men don't care so much for it, 
they know what they do like, if they can't explain it; 
and Willie hadn't got it. You shall see girls with shell- 
rimmed spectacles wearing the largest and whitest of 
diamonds set in platinum; freckled, snub-nosed butter- 
balls will draw a gridiron hero from Cambridge to the 
Hot Springs of Virginia in training season; thin girls 
witb big noses have caused rising young bankers and 
brokers to lose many a night's healthful sleep. 

It really isn't beauty — ^though very plain and very 
pretty girls always think it is. If you have it — this 
mysterious something that Willie hadn't — ^you don't 
need beauty; and if you have beauty, and lack it, you 
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may go through the wood triumphantly — and pick up 
a crooked stick at the last, as the saying is. Watch 
your friends. 

Now, though "Willie was perfectly contented at Bryn 
Mawr, I can't say that it agreed with her looks particu- 
larly. She was a little anaemic, undoubtedly. 

She was much too shy for acting in the college dra- 
matic entertainments and too unobtrusive for debating 
societies. Some people who would have liked to shara 
her pursuits, perhaps, were afraid of seeming to curry 
favor with such a rich girl, whose family was so well 
known. Those who had no such fears she didn't happen 
to care for. She took her maid with her at first, but 
dismissed her after a month because of certain caustic 
comments; and, not being accustomed to take care of 
herself, she rather let herself go, as they say, so that 
each summer her mother was more and more horrified at 
her slouchiness. 

Even her graduation was inglorious, for she had the 
ill luck to catch the whooping cough; and her diploma 
was handed to her in the infirmary, greatly to her relief, 
for she dreaded the procession of caps and gowns. 

Mrs. Wilmington's sister was visiting her at this time, 
with her three little children, and Willie wasn't consid- 
ered safe company for children for two months after 
her recovery. So they sent her to an old aunt of her 
father's, away up the Hudson, for the summer. It 
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really was her own fault if they forgot her a little ; she 
did nothing to remind them. 

Her father ran up to see her once, and she was dis- 
secting some particularly ugly flowers with the help 
of a microscope which had consumed even her allowance 
for some months. A high-powered microscope is not a 
becoming adjunct to a young lady's profile; you squint 
and poke forward and stick your hair behind your spec- 
tacles. She had on a rather mussy blouse and a hideous 
plaid skirt; and when her father asked for something to 
drink she told him vaguely that Aunt Katrina had been 
in bed with sciatica for a week, and that she herself 
never had tea, and most of the servants went to the 
village when Aunt Katrina was in bed. 

**Shall I ask her maid to find something?" said Wil- 
helmina; and her father sighed and said no, he'd wait. 

*'Is this what you like to do, Willie?" he asked, 
looking worried. 

''Oh, yes," she assured him, "very mach." 

He shook his head. 

"It's one too many for me," he said briefiy, "but I 
don't know what to do about it I " And he went back to 
Surf Leas. 

Willie kissed him good-by with equanimity and re- 
turned to her botanical studies, where she stuck, sud- 
denly and irritatingly, for lack of the proper text- 
books. In despair she appealed to the old gardener, and 
he recommended her to the State Agricultural College 
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Library — ^the gentlemen up there had helped him out 
before now. 

**You might write them, miss, or even go and see for 
yourself," he suggested. 

*'So I could," said Willie. ** That's a very good idea, 
Peters." 

And since Aunt Katrina disapproved highly of motors, 
and discouraged them in the village by keeping the 
roads as bad as she could, Willie went by train. 

Once in touch with the old atmosphere of the library 
and the classroom, once more lost in a crowd of hurrying 
young people with their arms full of notebooks, Willie's 
spirits rose ; she became a little excited. The most mar- 
velous course in advanced botany was just beginning; 
she could no more go by the doors of the laboratory than 
a drunkard can pass a hotel bar or a bridge fiend avoid 
a green table. She enrolled herself as a student, paid 
her fee, took her first lecture in a new notebook, and 
engaged rooms in one of the dormitories. 

Having informed her aunt's trained nurse of all this, 
who saw nothing out of the way in it, she dismissed 
her relatives from her mind. And as Miss W. de 6. 
Wilmington, of Groot's-Landing-on-Hudson, she slipped 
unnoted into the academic stream of the great summer 
school of agriculture. 

Nothing had ever fascinated her so much ; she plunged 
into humus and subsoils and nitrates and albumin as 
another girl would plunge into the midsummer fiction 
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number of a popular magazine. She pottered about the 
demonstration plots, and sifted soils and measured roots 
in the open till her back ached. But the ache passed 
and her appetite grew; she was too sleepy to make up 
her notebook at night. 

**That girl from Groot's Landing is a wonder!" said 
one professor to another. '* She's not much to Iook at, 
but she's got a mighty clear head, I tell you. She's a 
Bryn Mawr graduate ; I thought they were a set of rich 
snobs down there." 

**I guess there's not much richness or snobbishness 
about Miss Wilmington," laughed the other. **You can 
see what she is, all right." 

They really thought they could. 

Now everybody from everywhere goes to agricultural 
colleges, especially when they are well-equipped col- 
leges : queer middle-aged professors, white-haired women, 
bumptious young chits from adjacent small towns. I 
suppose no other classes in Christendom are so funny. 
Clever young farm boys from the West rub elbows 
with theoretical bank clerks from the East who want 
a change from their desks. There was an old Scotch 
gardener once who wanted to fight the instructor, a 
young specialist from Berlin, in open class. . . . 

Next to Willie, for instance, sat an Englishman, a 
youngish oldish chap, with eyeglasses and a decided 
limp. He was very reserved and not a little shy, given 
to stammering slightly if asked a sudden question in a 
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quiz. But it was observed that he always answered cor- 
rectly. 

Once, as the class broke up, Willie dropped her foun- 
tain pen. As she peered shortsightedly after it he 
leaned to help her, and peering in hitf turn, bumped 
his head violently against hers. The sight of any one 
shyer than herself had the natural result of putting her 
at her ease; and, though he wallowed in flushed em- 
barrassment, she got him through it with comparative 
calmness. 

**It doesn't matter a bit," she assured him gently; *'it 
really doesn't hurt. I bent over too suddenly — that was 
all." 

*'0h, no — ^reallyl . . . I'm such a clumsy ass — 

always was," he stammered. "And Oh, great 

heavens, what have I done!" 

She followed his horror-stricken gaze and saw a great 
fresh blot of ink on her skirt; the vindictive fountain 
pen, furious at its fall, had spat venom from its res- 
cuer 's hand. 

**Good Lord! I ought to live in a room by myself! 
It's simply sickening!" he moaned, the dark flush fading 
slowly from his thin cheeks under the steady smile in 
her quiet kind eye. 

They walked across the green campus together, Willie 
adapting her long young stride to his limp, while she 
soothed his perturbed growlings. 

*'I assure you it will be gone to-morrow," she re- 
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peated, and promised to prove it to him ; but, as a matter 
of fact, she hadn't the remotest idea of what to do to 
the spot, and gave the skirt to the chambermaid the 
next day. 

This led to a new complication ; for Mr. Wilmerstone, 
embarrassed but persistent, finally succeeded in making 
it clear to her innocent stupidity that he insisted upon 
paying for the damage he had done. You see, he simply 
couldn't have a poor girl student out of pocket and 
the fault his. When it dawned on her she fell into a 
gulf of embarrassment herself; for she simply couldn't 
explain to a man whose clothes, though neat and very 
well made, were obviously far from new, that she could 
buy herself a new dress every day if she needed it. 

At last, in desperation, she bought back the fateful 
skirt from the chambermaid, who had eliminated the 
spot almost entirely, and wore it triumphantly. I sup- 
pose she had never been so concerned about an article 
of clothing in her life. 

By this time, of course, they had become good friends ; 
and when his landlady died suddenly, so that he was 
forced to take his meals elsewhere, he came to her board- 
ing house for them, in the most natural way in the 
world. 

The utter impersonality of the man, his absolute lack 
of reference to his home, family or circumstances, would 
have been instantly remarked by any one but the one 
girl Fate had thrown in his way. He and Willie were 
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as removed from the rest of their tableful as a pair of 
Patagonians. 

His lined worn face, with the sad, almost dazed eyes, 
held no charm for the few women in their special and 
advanced classes; her absent-minded and reserved cour- 
tesy built, as always, a hedge about her. To each other 
they seemed perfectly normal gentlefolk, with an ab- 
sorbing taste for science ; to others, I fear, the landlady's 
brief description suflSced. 

*'A pair o' freaks, those two, I guess," said she, "but 
as good as gold, both o' them. Agriculturals will often 
be that way, IVe noticed." 

"I'd like awfully to ask you something," he said 
shyly one afternoon when they were working late, alone, 
in the laboratory. "What do they mean by my English 
accent, here? How can one speak English without an 
English accent?" 

"I'm sure I don't know," she answered vaguely, one 
eye on her cross section, one hand on the screw of her 
microscope. "I never noticed that you spoke dif- 
ferently from anybody else." 

"Oh," he said, relieved — ^"really! It always puts 
one off a bit when Americans mention it, you know. 
Now in Canada, of course, they don't." 

"I've never been in Canada," said Willie, eye and 
hand still absorbed. 

"I shouldn't wonder if I settled there after — after- 
ward," he went on, evidently half to himself. 
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Quite unconsciously slie had fallen on the only way 
to get anything out of him — to let him alone. You get 
a squirrel to run up your sleeve to your shoulder like 
that, iu the park. 

** After what?" she asked^ only half attentive, reach- 
ing for another slide. 

** After — after the war,'' he muttered; and her eyes, 
downward bent, caught a glimpse of his thin wiry hand 
clutching the rim of the table suddenly, so hard that 
the knuckles turned bluish white. She looked up. * * The 
war r ' she repeated. * ' The war ? ' ' 

Her soft eyes searched a face as white as milk ; trem- 
bling, writhen lips that worked wildly. His chest heaved 
and he swallowed hard. 

"The war?" he mimicked in a shrill sort of crow. 
** Haven't you heard of it, then? Did you think I 
meant the Civil War? Ah " 

Just then a heavy door banged like a cannon, and the 
man crumpled down and slipped out of his wooden chair 
sideways toward the floor. He had fainted dead away. 
This was in the summer of 1916. 

"Willie got up composedly, pushed back her micro- 
scope, eased him gently to the floor, loosened his collar, 
and got a tin of water from the sink across the room, 
which she poured over his head. From a large bottle 
marked **Pure Grain Alcohol" she poured a little into 
a glass beaker and managed to drip a teaspoonful or so 
between his teeth. 
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In a very few minutes he opened his eyes, stared 
emptily at her, and fumbled with his hand. She put het 
own into it promptly. 

* * Thanks, Sister, ' ' he murmured. ' * They got me, that 
time, didn't theyV* 

She soothed him and began to be a little frightened. 

*'Can you pull me round, or am I — am I done for?" 
he asked thickly. 

''You'll — ^you'll be all right in a moment," she an- 
swered, hardly knowing what she said. 

** That's good! That's good, Sister," he whispered, 
still staring ; and suddenly something came back into his 
eyes and he drew a long breath and let go her hand. 

''What's up?" he asked jerkily. "Miss Wilming- 
ton ! What happened ? Are you hurt ? ' ' 

"No, no," she assured him. "You had a fall, Mr. 
Wilmerstone. You fainted, I think. Just sip this again. 
That's better." 

He sat up against the wooden chair and smiled at her. 

"You're a good, plucky girl," he said approvingly. 
"It was that infernal door slamming. What must you 
have thought of me? You see, I haven't the nerves of a 
sick kitten. But I can't speak of it; makes it worse, 
you know. Idea is to forget it — ^bury it. Put one's 
mind off. Shell shock, you know." 

"Shell shock?" she repeated, her soft, shortsighted 
eyes blinking. "Shell shock?" 

Where have you been living ? " he said slowly. ' ' Did 
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you think I meant eggshells? Or oyster shells? Or — 
or peanut shells?" The color flew to his cheek bones. 
**We're fighting a war — a war," he cried, glaring at 
her, '*the biggest fight there's ever been! Haven't 
you heard of it ? What a country ! ' ' 

'*Yes, yes; of course," she assured him. **The war, of 
course. I wasn't thinking." 

*'0h! Oh! Oh!" he cried sharply three times; and 
before her eyes he burst into tears. 

His head dropped into his hands, and he sobbed as 
children sob, desperately, uncontrollably, beyond any 
comforting. It was a terrible sight, and Wilhelmina sat 
like a stone, staring at it. She didn't know what to do. 

Two minutes passed — three, five. Mr. Wilmerstone 
sobbed as if he had been six, and not the six-and-thirty 
he looked to be. A lovely sunset stained everything red, 
and little soft calls of birds going to bed came in through 
the window. Somebody was watering the lawns, and the 
fresh odor of wet asphalt crept up, mixed with the 
clipped grass. Wilhelmina felt as if it must all be a 
dream. 

Suddenly, as suddenly as he had begun, he stopped. 
Taking a large colored silk handkerchief from his pocket, 
he carefully dried his eyes, blew his nose, folded up the 
handkerchief, coughed once or twice, drew a long breath, 
and faced her with a distinctly becoming smile. 

''Thank God, that's over!" he said briskly. ''They 
said it might end that way. Wonderful, isn't it, what 
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these medical chaps know? . . . Now, my dear 
young lady, I'm going to tell you a bit about this funny 
little war of ours. You can tell your friends, you see, 
and maybe when they hear about it they may decide to 
come in. It's bite or be bitten, you know. I was in the 
first O.T.C." 

Sitting on the floor, his soft, shortsighted eyes fixed on 
her face, he began; and the great war, in small, vivid 
first-hand pictures, pieced itself together before her. He 
had* been through the Mame; he had seen an entire 
Canadian regiment cut to pieces before his eyes ; he had 
just escaped the first gas attack. 

There were four brothers of them — ^the youngest the 
only one to die. His father, overworked at recruiting 
and long hours, had a sudden heart failure a year ago. 
Thank goodness, the oldest brother, Alan, had been 
found, in time, to have inherited his weak heart, and had 
been invalided home to the War Office, where he was 
taking the dear old governor's place wonderfully. 

Percival, the second, never even saw active service ; he 
had been sent out to India with the first troops, caught 
a fever at Aden, had been laid up in a hill-town garri- 
son, twisted and crippled with rheumatic fever, and 
struggled back finally. In his good weeks he made re- 
cruiting speeches from a wheel-chair and inspected hos- 
pitals between times. He'd made a lot of clever ma- 
chinery inventions — all sorts of foxy dodges to lighten 
the weight of machines, so that women could run them. 
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Alan had three lovely daughters ; neither Percival nor 
Francis had married ; Dick, who had died at Mons, had 
four beautiful little boys. His wife, nursing in mother's 
house, a hospital now, had his D. S. 0. She was as 
cheerful as possible — sang to the men every evening. 

And, of all idiotic things, he, Francis^ had turned out 
the veteran soldier! He, the shy one, the student, the 
stay-at-home, who hated even hunting, because of the 
blood ! It was a joke, really. 

Had he grown to like it ? 

Not a bit ; stupid idea, sensible men banging away at 
each other 1 Never got over the senseless, criminal waste 
of it. But there you were ; it had to be done. No use 
jawing about it. Carry on, and get through with it. 

How had he been wounded? 

Oh, it was a silly sort of affair. He was dragging 
somebody out of a shell hole, and a silly old something 
or other exploded under his nose, and his ankle got cut 
up, rather. Just the sort of wound he ivavld have 
had, you know I They couldn't seem to get it straight- 
ened out, and he had to wear an iron brace on it. They 
couldn't attend to it directly, things being rather warm 
at the time, with lots of really severely wounded being 
brought in, and it got infected and they thought he might 
have to lose it ; but the luck held, and it was only a mat- 
ter of pottering about with a stout cane — ^for life, prob- 
ably. 

So they let him go at his real job again — ^scientific 
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agriculture. He had special permits from both. War 
Offices and went over Flanders, the Somme, Champagne 
and Verdun — ^the worst shot-over spots on the Western 
Front — ^to make observations on the quality of the soil 
and its possible debilitation. 

''And you know, Miss Wilmington," he assured her 
eagerly, "they're absolutely and entirely wrong when 
they say that soil's done for. Why, just think a mo- 
ment! I've dynamited a California ranch to crack 
up the hardpan. Out in Kansas, at the most wonderful 
agricultural college in the world, we exploded small 
charges of dynamite at twenty-foot intervals and in- 
creased the yield of a test field of barley fifty per cent ! 

"What's the subsoil of Northern France? Stratum 
after stratum of decomposing chalk. There isn't any 
soil in the world that needs blowing up more. No farmer 
could afford to give it the blowing up it's had.'' 
That's quite true," said Willie thoughtfully. 
And that's only theory," he went on eagerly, "but 
we don't need theory, as I point out in my report. Why, 
bless your heart, they have only to go to the hottest 
part of the Somme and look at the wild flowers there! 
Petunias and snapdragons and nasturtiums, out of a 
little old-fashioned garden that had been turned upside 
down a dozen times by the shells bursting, all agrowing 
and ablowing, bigger than I ever saw such stuff! It 
was wonderful I And at the bottom of a Jack Johnson 
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hole I saw a great sheaf of Indian corn big enough to 
stop a tank." 

**How wonderful!" cried [Willie, beaming with sym- 
pathy. 

He drew a long breath. 

"By Jove, it's dark!" he apologized. '*And here I 
am, jawing along. . . . But you understand it all 
so, Miss Wilmington, it's impossible to stop. And now 
that I can talk about it again — they said I'd surely be 
able to — ^it's done me such a lot of good. I'm afraid 
supper's over, though." 

They wandered slowly back to the boarding house, 
where the obliging landlady made them fresh scrambled 
eggs with chipped beef, and found hot biscuits and 
quantities of raspberries. Wilhelmina had developed a 
great fondness for cream and had a large pitcher of it 
always ready for her cereal and her fruit. 

' * I declare, Miss Wilmington, ' ' said the landlady. ' * I 
used to think it dreadful wasteful — ^you pouring out that 
cream like skim milk, you might say. Still, I said, ' She 
pays for it; it's her affair.' But as I look at you now, it 
seems to me you knew best. You certainly look a whole 
lot better 'n when you came to me, if I do say it of my 
own table. Haven't you been laying on weight?" 

*' Really, I don't know," said Willie rather coldly. 
**Then you think it's merely a question of very heavy 
tractors, Mr. Wilmerstonet" 
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*' Absolutely. Of course, there's the barbed-wire prob- 
lem. . • .'* 

They talked all the evening. 

I don't knew whether Darwin or Huxley ever noticed 
it, but you and I have, I am sure, observed that short- 
sighted persons are apt to be absent-minded. Wilhel- 
mina had always been unconscious of her family's wealth 
and position because, I suppose, every one she met in 
New York was so conscious of it. At college she had 
been a practical recluse; and once away from Groot's 
Landing, she had melted quietly into a stream of non- 
entities and become one of them. 

The only friend she made was Mr. Francis Wilmer- 
stone, and to his simple and scientific mind one girl was 
apparently very much like another. Or such had been 
the case, he assured her, till he met her. The only girl 
he had ever known, to notice her, was his second sister, 
Philippa, an ardent botanist of his own training. After 
the war they were going to Canada, Philippa and he, 
to take up a large tract for experimental farming; he'd 
probably get a government inspectorship. 

His three other sisters hated that sort of thing--one 
went in for votes for women; one had some sort of a 
tea-house interest with a friend, with bees and sunbon- 
nets; one was married and could only talk about her hus- 
band, which was all very well if you were fond of her 
husband. Wilhelmina could quite picture them — self- 
respecting English girls who worked hard. 
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''American girls aren^t allowed to," she ventured 
once. 

"No?" he returned, surprised. "But I thought you 
were so wonderful that way, over here! You, for in- 
stance — ^aren't you qualifying for a science mistress, 
now?" 

"Oh, no!" she said hastily. "I— I couldn't." 

She seemed so embarrassed that he blushed in his turn 
and led the talk to nitrates. Americans had the most 
curious delicacies; he had noticed this before. 

At their late supper one night — for they had fallen 
into the habit of working late and supping together after 
the others, favored by a shrewd landlady, who observed 
that Willie made no objection to the extra charge for 
such service — the good woman regaled them with a bit 
of gossip, herself bringing in the savory tureen of clam 
chowder, the cabbage salad, the molasses cake and cot- 
tage cheese, to all of which Wilhelmina helped herself 
twice. 

"It cert'nly does me good — ^the way you relish your 
food, Miss Wilmington," she said, smiling. "I remem- 
ber how you sort of picked at it, first off ; and now look 
at you! Don't you think she's improved wonderful, 
Mr. Wilmerstone ? Really, now ? ' ' 

Mr. Wilmerstone looked gravely at the girl; he had 
rather a quaint old-school way of doing this that couldn't 
have offended a duchess. 

"Miss Wilmington has made a distinct gain in weight 
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undoubtedly/^ he answered. *'And she appears to 
me less pale; though I may be wrong." 

^Willie noticed that he used a very different tone and 
even a different phraseology in speaking to thei land- 
lady from those he used with her. 

Now came the gossip : 

*'I'm losing two of my young ladies to-morrow for a 
few days/' she told them. '*I was wondering if you'd 
be one, too, Miss Wilmington?" 

A rich, cranky old lady down at Qroot's Landing had 
sent out notices all over the country, advertising for 
young women to help get in her hay. All the farmers' 
boys were at work in the munitions round her land, and 
her farmers were afraid they'd lose the crop. She owned 
nearly ten thousand acres, and let it out. She drove 
about in a pony cart. She burned candles all over her 
house. She wore clothes woven in her own mills from 
the wool of her own sheep. 

Wilhelmina listened gravely. Aunt Katrina's habits 
and customs were as well known in the family as outside 
of it. 

The old lady was offering good pay, and about twenty 
of the girls from the college were said to be going to 
work in the hay-fields for a lark; the farmers' daugh- 
ters were very slow to take up the offer. 

"I think perhaps I'd better go too," said Wilhel- 
mina slowly. 

I'll go with you," said Mr. Wilmerstone; *'I'm no 
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good at raking, but I can drive a cart. Mustn't lose 
crops this year. I suppose one lives at a farmhouse ? ' ' 

They found themselves — the two girls, Wilhelmina and 
the Englishman — ^well lodged and fed in a big, comfort- 
able farmstead about two miles from Aunt Katrina's 
stone house. Clad in a blue denim smock and high-laced 
fishing boots, Willie worked on the Martindale Upper 
Farm from six in the morning until five in the after- 
noon, with an hour off at noon and a morning and after- 
noon rest. The first day her back ached ; the second day 
her arms ached ; the third day her feet ached ; but after 
that she never gave any of these servants of her will 
another thought Her glasses got slippery with the hon- 
est sweat of her toil, and she took them off and found 
that she did as well without them. 

Her soft long hair fell down constantly; so she bound 
it in two Qretchen braids about her head, and the sun 
shone down on it and brought out strange coppery lights 
in it. The full smooth oval of her face, no longer pale, 
burned slightly, and under the red the brown lay like 
old gold; she was like a smooth seckel pear. Deep- 
breasted, long-legged, full-hipped, she moved, with her 
swinging long gait, like a Juno of the old countries, 
of no kin to the spare and boyish Dianas of her native 
city. 

Never talkative, she spoke, it seemed, less than ever. 
Sleeping, eating, striding through the summer air, she 
bloomed like the harvest she gathered every day. At 
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Boon she lay under the trees and listened, gently quiet, 
to Captain Wilmerstone's vivid pictures of the great 
war: she knew all his fellow officers by now and was 
wise in trench slang. 

One afternoon at sunset he drove her home on the 
bumpy, dusty hay wagon. She had washed her hair 
that morning early, and to keep the dust from it had 
bound a blue cotton handkerchief over it ; the last shred 
of modem Americanism fell from her. 

On the porch stood a newspaper artist making sketches 
of the girls, who laughed round him. 

**Gad!" he cried softly to his friend, as the pair on 
the wagon drove up. ''Will you look at that? A pure 
Dutch type — a perfect peasant beauty! Isn't she a 
wonder? You never know what you'll find on these 
farms!" 

The next day at their noon hour Francis looked at her 
differently. 

You know, that man was right!" he said abruptly. 

You are a wonder! You're like a beautiful tulip I 
used to grow when I was a young 'un; all yellow and 
brown and red she was — ^the Wilhelmina Van der 
Groot." 

**Why, that's my name!" said Willie, surprised. 

** Really? How amusing!" he answered vaguely, half 
listening. ''But you usedn't always to look like her, I'm 
sure; because pretty girls always frighten me." 

"I'm not pretty," said Willie simply. 
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*' Pretty? I should say not!" lie cried scornfully. 
"You're perfectly beautiful!'* 

And then, leaning over her as she rested against the 
roots of the apple tree, where the Pound Sweets smelled 
like wine, pale yellow among the green leaves, he kissed 
her full on the lips. And if she had not been beautiful 
before, there is no doubt she became so then. 

For all the rest of her life Wilhelmina will think of 
that kiss whenever the scent of apples comes to her ; and 
she will hear the drone of bees, and see, through a blur 
of happy tears, great orange-colored Black-eyed Susans 
on fire against the burning blue of a midsummer noon 
sky. 

After a while they began to talk soberly of the future. 

**Your — ^your people won't mind your going to Can- 
ada?" he asked. '*I've nothing but what I can earn, 
you know. But I 'm sure of a good post there — the col- 
onel told me that ; and Alan, my brother, you know, is 
awfully interested in my work. And we don't need such 
an awfully big lot — do we, dear?" 

**0h, no," said Willie comfortably. 

I assure you she was perfectly unconscious of how 
funny she was. 

'*What I should like enormously," he went on, "is 
to get hold of some big potash man — I want to show him 
on what an enormous scale I 'd like to develop the thing. 
I don't mean some petty little dealer, y'know; I mean a 
great capitalist. For instance, a man like Willard Wil- 
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mington. ... I wish I could get a chance at him. 
A namesake of yours, you see." And he laughed and 
patted her arm, which thrilled under the blue smock. 

'*That will be easy enough," Willie returned practi- 
cally. *'I'll wire father to come up here, and you can 
talk to him about potash — and me — ^together." 

*'Tou don't understand, dear," he explained, "I 
mean the Willard Wilmington. He cornered the potash 
market. IVe been finding out a bit; and it seems that 
this rich old lady we're haying for is his aunt or some- 
thing. IVe sent for a letter from Alan and I'm going 
to call on her. Ill get out my old soldier clothes. 
Think she'll see me?" 

"I'm sure she will — ^if she hasn't too much sciatica," 
said Willie; ** she's my aunt, too, you know." 

She felt his shoulder draw and stiffen under her cheek 
— I don't remember whether I mentioned that her cheek 
was on his shoulder — and his voice, when he answered, 
was quite different. 

"No; I didn't know. I'm sorry!" he said, and sat 
up so straight that Willie had to sit up too. 

"I — this is very — I don't quite understand your idea 
in playing this joke," he began awkwardly. "I — ^I wish 
you had told me before. You must have thought me a 
frightful ass." 

* * But what does it matter ? ' ' Willie begged him, bewil- 
dered. 

"If you knew how I detest fortune hunters " he 
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said slowly, from tight-pressed lips, staring at the Black- 
eyed Susans, 

*'It's not precisely my idea — stalking American heir- 
esses. . . . You may not know it, but some of us — ■ 
even us English — ^aren't so awfully keen on what people 

say about Well, perhaps I 'm different. But I don't 

like it." 

Then Willie had a clever thought. 

'*But — ^but it's not the same with you,'* she mur- 
mured, looking courageously at him; ''it isn't aa if you 
had any title, you see. It's titled foreigners who marry 
heiresses — isn't it?" 

He scowjed uncomfortably at her. 
That's just it," he said briefly. ** Alan's Lord 
Wrythedale now. 



''Oh!" said Willie. 

"Of course he and old Perce are as safe as churches 



— ^thank God! But there it is!" he added gloomily. 

Willie drew away, in her turn. 

"Then — ^then you'd better go to Canada with Phi- 
lippa, perhaps," she said coldly. 

They were both as serious as possible — really ! 

He drew a long breath — a breath of yellow Pound 
Sweets and cut hay and heady pollen. 

' ' Hang Philippa ! " he cried. " I 'd marry you if your 
name was Rockefeller ! ' ' 

And he gave Wilhelmina such a kiss that her lids fell, 

and she no longer saw the Black-eyed Susans. 
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If you read the Sunday papers — and I am sure you 
do, or what would you do on Sunday? — ^you already 
know all about the wedding. Anne van Alstyne, who 
had married very well, was matron of honor, and Pussy 
Wilmington, who hadn't married at all, was one of the 
bridesmaids. Nobody looked at either of them, however, 
because everybody was staring at Willie — a great ripe 
brunette in a priceless lace veil caught into a marvelous 
Dutch cap close about her head, fastened in with Aunt 
Katrina's famous and hitherto jealousy guarded black 
pearls. 

It was all considered to be, somehow, a tremendously 
clever stroke of Mrs. Wilmington's, who smiled gently 
when congratulated upon her daughter's turning out a 
Dutch Juno, and bore with great equanimity the news 
imparted to her by Pussy's sister — ^nursing in a hospital 
somewhere in France with a school friend of Dick's 
widow — ^that Alan, Lord Wrythedale, couldn't live three 
years more, and knew it. 

Percival died suddenly a week before the wedding, 
which was as small and quiet as a family wedding of 
such an enormous connection could be. Doubtless to you 
and me it would have seemed quite large and noisy. 

Captain Wilmerstone's uniform was worn and not 
very much like the shiny new olive-drab of our Reserve 
officers, it is true; but the medal on his breast was 
rather dull in color, too, as his young wife pointed out. 
The only new thing about him was a shiny apple-wood 
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stick, with which he walked up the aisle of the Groot's 
Landing chapel — a wedding gift from the bride, cut 
from an old Pound Sweet tree on Aunt Katrina^s Mar- 
tindale Upper Farm. 

Philippa, bridesmaid, brought over a picture of Fran- 
cis as a baby, set in garnets and seed pearls ; there was 
a parure of emeralds, the dowager wrote, but ocean 
travel was too unsafe at present, in her opinion, to send 
them. Pippy was welcome to risk her life, but the em- 
eralds had been too long in the family. 

** Won't it be funny,'' said some ill-natured relative 
at the wedding breakfast, ''to think of Lady Wrythe- 
dale spending her time poking into a microscope T' 

Aunt Katrina chuckled and wagged her Mechlin^ 
topped bald old head. 

*'Mina's a Van der Groot," she answered, *'and a fine 
healthy one too ! I know mo**e about 'em than you do, 
perhaps." And again she chuckled. 

You see, she had read about Mevrouw Wilhelmina of 

Nieuw Amsterdam, and her seven sons and five daugh- 
ters. 



THE FILM OF FATE 

Fin's name was, I think, Sara.» Not that I ever heard 
it. I suppose the bishop must have, when he baptized 
her. She wore her father's grandmother's wedding veil 
made into a christening robe, on that occasion, and when 
the bishop asked her god-parents if they, therefore, re- 
nounced in her name the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
Fifi gave a clear, distinct chuckle which rang out through 
the Gothic arches. 

One of her godmothers, her Aunt Popsy — ^I forget 
what her real name is, too, one never hears it — ^looked 
very shocked and blushed violently at this, but every- 
body joked her mercilessly about it and said no wonder 
the child had laughed ; the only wonder was, they said, 
that she had blushed I 

Fifi's family was very well known, very rich and very 
fashionable. You will readily conclude, having doubt- 
less read a great many novels and seen a great many 
plays, that they were stupid and cold-hearted. I cannot 
blame you for this conclusion, which does you credit, in 
a way, but I must stop you before you go any further 
and tell you that you are quite in error. The Amorys 
were distinctly clever, as a family, and far from cold- 
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hearted. Quite the contrary, in fact, if contemporary 
records are to be trusted. 

Stuyvesant Amory, her father, said so many witty 
things that people never left the club until he did, for 
fear of missing one — and perhaps, a little, so as to be 
sure that the next clever thing wouldn't be about them. 
Louise Schuyler Crownlander, his wife's sister, would 
make the dullest dinner party bearable, and his married 
daughter Patsy not only made the most audaciously 
laughable remarks imaginable, but was wonderfully 
pretty and utterly well-dressed into the bargain. It is 
too bad to have to shatter all the illusions of the really 
poor people, who certainly ought to have the monopoly 
of brains and charms so obligingly handed over to them 
by the magazines, but it isn't so. Some of the nicest, 
joUiest, most entertaining people I ever met were quite 
wealthy. 

That was the real trouble with Fifi — her family. She 
would have been easier to manage if she hadn't had so 
much competition. 

Her brother Stuy was the best dancer in New York ; 
her older sister Patsy the wittiest young matron; her 
younger sister Pips was considered by many people the 
most beautiful girl — ^though that was really mostly hair, 
some other people thought. Fifi had only her undoubted 
gift for amateur dramatics, and they have been "out,'' 
rather, for some time now. 

In any other family she would have been a noticeably 
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handsome, clever girl, but the Amorys were too much for 
her, and in self-defense she made herself a little odd. 
She bobbed her dark hair, which didn't curl, and wore 
unusual frocks all in one piece with no waistline, and 
long, dangly chains. She read strange novels and 
stranger poetry, and had her room done in purple tap- 
estry with ebony furniture. She walked in the park, 
very early, with a Russian wolfhound, and had an idea 
once of learning to play the harp, but found it too hard 
on the hands. Once she almost created a sensation by 
insisting that she had become a Mohammedan, and this 
really bothered her mother for a few days, but the 
bishop said not to mind at all, that there were many 
worthy Mohammedans, one in particular, a great friend 
of his, who repaired Oriental rugs. He would arrange 
for Fifi to meet him, and then, as the bishop pointed 
out, she needn't be confined to books in her religious 
researches. After that, of course, there was no good 
going on with it. 

Patsy had actually, the year before she was married, 
written some clever little epigrams. They were done for 
a Hallowe'en party and her friends insisted on their 
being published. Stuy could pick up any instrument 
and make a bluff at playing something on it. He once, 
for a bet, strung some picture wire across a frying pan 
and sang Annie Laurie to his own accompaniment. 

Pips, at fifteen, developed what was apparently a 
gift for modeling, and made a table-fountain that her 
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teacher exhibited *' merely as a study/' (She took it up 
in the school iniirmary after the measles.) 

So that Fifi scorned the Arts, and read, and walked 
with the wolfhound, and wore crisscross sandals like 
somebody in Miss Austen's books. 

She did write some poems, but they were discovered, 
on the eve of publication, she always insisted, and vio- 
lently suppressed. Even the bishop was staggered by 
the poems. He suggested that as he had baptized her 
and confirmed her he would appreciate the privilege of 
marrying her, and hinted that it had better be soon, 
as he was growing old and many more poems like that 
would certainly prove more than he could stand. 

But here again Fifi just missed things. Between 
Patsy, who gobbled all the young men (she liked her 
own husband so much, her father said, that she had a 
sort of claim on everybody else's) and Pips, whom older 
men adored to the point of extravagance (she was one 
of those young girls whose mothers are begged by every 
man to keep her for his son, if he can't have her) Fifi 
more or less faded out. She was neither as daring as 
Patsy nor as magnetic as Pips, and her cleverness began 
to turn a little sharp, which frightened the men terribly. 
At twenty-two she looked three years older. 

Then the inevitable happened. Having had every 
opportunity to meet the most eligible young men in the 
country — and many of other countries — ^what does Miss 
Fifi do but fall in love with a man twenty years older 
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than herself, whom nobody had ever heard of! This 
might have been put up with, but, unfortunately, the 
man had a perfectly good wife of his own ; a wife, more- 
over, who had no intention of losing him to an "unprin- 
' cipled society girl of the fast set,'* as she called Fifi. 

It was all very messy and complicated, and poor Mr. 
Amory had a bad six months of it. Patsy had skated 
more than once on very thin ice and Stuy had given then! 
a fair amount of anxiety, but their vagaries were more 
understandable, more normal, so to say. A short-haired 
martyr, languishing in a purple bedroom, insisting that 
she must have a middle-aged professor of English liter- 
ature from some fresh-water college, was a little too 
much for the Amorys; they had no system to oppose to 
the conditions. The professor, however, saw reason, 
and never meant to let things go as far as they did. He 
was really attached to his wife and children, and had 
been momentarily dazzled by a personality and a social 
type hitherto unknown to him. It was all over before 
it had got to be too ridiculous and painful, and Mrs. 
Amory took Fifi abroad, at great inconvenience to her- 
self, and everybody proceeded to forget it. 

Everybody, that is, but Fifi. She had enjoyed it very 
much while it lasted, as it was the first time in her life 
since her arrival in the family, when for a few weeks 
she had managed to hold the center of the stage, that she 
lad occupied everybody's attention. 

She had been really very fond of the professor^ and 
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the hours they had spent at tea time, in odd places where 
there was no probability of any one's meeting them, had 
been quite the most interesting hours of her life. She 
loved to think how his horrid, stupid wife misunderstood 
him — which wasn't entirely accurate; and how im- 
mensely happy she could have made him — ^which is pos- 
sible, but not, I think, certain. So that the European 
summer, though it accomplished its purpose, practically 
speaking, left her dreamy and superior. Events, as 
she wrote in her diary, didn't interest her; too much 
was going on in her heart. 

The summer of 1914, which sent them scuttling home 
in a steamer packed like a sardine box, meant to Fifi 
only the disgustingly crowded decks and the difficulty 
of getting American money quickly. The Amorys, like 
most of the rich and fashionable people of New York, 
got into the war long before the rest of the country. 
Strangely enough, instead of exercising their Pekinese 
and inventing new tango steps, they experimented with 
war breads, encouraged the English men-servants to go 
home and enlist, and busied themselves with pageants 
and tableaux and rummage sales and song recitals to 
send the great stream of American dollars that flowed to 
Belgian relief. 

Patsy became the first secretary for the American 
Fund for French Wounded and worked all day at it; 
long before the LusUama was sunk she had sent her 
eight hundredth bale of clothes and bandages and com- 
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forts across the wickedly dangerous Atlantic. Stuy 
dashed back into Squadron A and was one of the first 
workers at the new aviation units. Mrs. Amory was 
lost in the meshes of the great practical reorganization 
of the Eed Cross. Pips and three of her schoolmates 
started a cigarette and chocolate fund that soon out- 
grew their homes and ended in a vacant shop on Madison 
Avenue with a paid secretary and an auditor; so eflB- 
ciently did the young ladies manage an experiment which 
amused their families very much till the published totals 
of their collections began to rouse attention in the daily 
papers. 

Only Fifi remained on the outside, unswept into the 
great maelstrom. I don't admire her for her self -cen- 
tered, thin-skinned little attitude, only you mustn't con- 
demn her for it, either. The girl simply hadn't found 
herself. And the war hadn't done it for her. She 
walked with the big hound in the park and read a great 
deal of French verse. She thought the women's new 
craze for uniforming themselves supremely silly, and 
pointed it out to her friends so clearly that they did not 
urge her to join them. She was going, she said, to de- 
sign a uniform for the few females left who weren't 
wearing any ; her father quoted this at the club. 

Well, the war wore along. Fifi hardly noticed that 
we were in it at last — her family had always been in it. 
Stuy was a major already; Mr. Amory had given and 
loaned so much money that heating even one country 
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place became a matter of close consideration. They rei 
gretted Fifi's tepid, sarcastic isolation, but had little 
time or temper to give to it. Only once, when she said 
in her detached, drawling way that the sight of a woman 
knitting in a Fifth Avenue bus made her positively ill, 
her father turned on her. 

"Don't you think this comes rather badly from you, 
my dear?" he said. 

I believe this to be the harshest remark Stuyvesant 
Amory ever addressed to a woman of his own family. 

Now we have come to the day when Fifi, sitting wearily 
through a war-workers' dinner that was to bring ten 
thousand dollars in signed pledges to Mrs. Amory after 
the coflfee, listened to a chance remark of a clever, discon- 
tented woman who suffered a little from her own malady 
of destructive criticism. 

'*A11 this is very well," said the woman, who was 
divided between satisfaction at actually dining with the 
Stuy Amorys and dissatisfaction because she knew full 
well why she had been invited. 

''All this is very well, but your precious 'Sammie' is 
being stuffed with chocolate and fags and musical 
records and mufflers, while his poor wife is doing his 
work. It's just like women to pet the men and neglect 
their wives and children, isn't it?" 

''That's a wonderful idea," Mrs. Amory cried enthu- 
siastically, "and you're just the woman to remedy that, 
my dear! Why don't you take it up?" 
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Everybody applauded, and the woman found herself 
a chairman before she left the table. As Fifi had agreed 
with her jGirst remark, and was notoriously disengaged, 
shf accepted with amused condescension a place on the 
Executive Committee, and Mr. Amory's airy suggestion 
of ''The Little Sisters of Uncle Sam" was adopted 
unanimously. 

Well, there you have it: on Tuesday, an idea; on 
Wednesday, a committee ; on Thursday, a headquarters ; 
on Friday, stamped letter paper. ''The Little Sisters" 
was booming in a fortnight. 

"You must take the Publicity, Miss Amory; you're 
our only literary light," said the chairman, and Fifi, 
blushing slightly, deprecating, but really very much 
pleased, consented. 

They had their pictures taken, in the picturesque 
capes with terra-cotta lining evolved by New York's 
principal sporting tailor for the occasions of their sis- 
terly visits to Sammie's relatives — Fifi quite forgot her 
feeling in the matter of superfluous uniforms! — and 
they were interviewed by the Sunday Times and the 
Saturday Sun. After that, really novel publicity proved 
difficult. 

"People must take this more seriously," the chairman 
mused. "If they only knew what practical, vital work 
we were doing ! We must get it across to them somehow. 
What can we do. Miss Amory? Think of something. 
You're so clever!" 
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Why not," said Fifi, sardonically, for the Little Sis- 
ters were beginning to bore her — '*why not get it into 
the movies ? That will put it across — ^like the other war 
pictures.'* 

To her surprise they caught at the suggestion wildly. 

"Wonderful!" they cried. "My dear, you are simply 
too wonderful! Who shall we have to do it?" 

And then in the next breath : 

"Why, you, of course. Miss Amory! You write. 
Youll do it, won't you?" 

"Me? But I never wrote a " 

"And all your dramatics! Why, you're practically a 
professional, everybody says! You're just the one! 
You'll know just how to make it eflfective and . . . 
and plenty of go, you know." 

' ' I might try, ' ' said Fifi slowly. ' * You could show the 
soldier going away, and the house running down, and 
the mother sick and everything; and then the girls 
could show the home nursing and the first aid and the 
recreation — ^there's our junior camp, you know — and all 
the other stunts.'* 

"Oh, my dear! How perfectly wonderful!" they 
cried. "What will it cost, do you think?" 

The war had caught Fifi at last. The next day but one 
she found herself sitting opposite a keen, polite gentle- 
man at the Little Sisters' headquarters, explaining some- 
what nervously her idea of a moving picture. She talked 
a great deal and very fast. 
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'*0f course I don't know anything about this," she 
concluded breathlessly, ''but I've written out a little 
plot of — of — a sort of scenario, isn't it!" 

''Give it here," said the dark gentleman abruptly. 
"Got the 'script here? I s'pose you want about two 
thousand feet. You gotta have two thousand feet. First 
twenty minutes to get the thing across. Eegular rule. 
All worked out. Gets 'em warmed up. I s'pose you can 
put your hand on the cast for this?" 

"Oh!" Fifi gasped, for he appeared to be reading her 
manuscript with one hand and talking to her with the 
other, so to speak. 

"Oh! There isn't any cast really, you see — ^just the 
Little Sisters themselves." 

"Your sisters? I see. Young ladies in the League — 
amateurs. All the better. Can't act, but the public 
likes it. Good title, very good! We'll get you the sol- 
dier and family up at the studio. Not practical, staging 
indoor stuff as a rule, outa the studio. Not enough 
voltage. Can be done, of course — ^we can run wires 
anywhere — ^but costs like thunder in the end. Studio 
scenes at a hundred a day " 

"A hundred!" Fifi queried confusedly. 

"Dollars. Five hundred a reel, outside. Four hun- 
dred, really, but allow one studio day to each. A 
thousand for the two — cover everything. Transportation 
mostI3^ ]).Iachine very delicate. Fine effects here for 
the children in camp, I see." 
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Fifi perceived that the marvelous man had really read 
the manuscript and seen what she had intended to con- 
vey. **Then you think you could do something with it 
— ^make it over, I mean?" she asked humbly. 

Very good 'script, indeed," he answered briskly, 
practically no suggestions, myself. Good captions, too 
— ^may have to add to 'em a little here and there. Aver- 
age house perfect fools, you know. Minds travel slow." 

"You mean it will do as it is?" 

*' 'Course it 11 do. Very good 'script. Much better 'n 
I expected," he snapped. 

**My goodness gracious!" she breathed, and rushed 
into the committee room to report. In five minutes she 
had raised the money required ; two of the finance com- 
mittee agreed to underwrite the film. 

Now I may have given you a lower idea of Fifi's 
powers than is quite just to the child ; she had done the 
Little Sisters' fiilm very cleverly. She had a really dram- 
atic mind, you see, and instead of presenting a series of 
pictures of the activities of her particular organization, 
she had selected one little girl in a poor soldier's family 
to be the object of all the direct and indirect advantages 
flowing from the Little Sisters of Uncle Sam. This 
made a more or less connected narrative and centered the 
interest in the child in question, whom she hoped to 
pick from the vacation camp supported by the Little 
Sisters, where happy relays of two weeks' guests swam 
and drilled and cooked and slept in the open. Fifi had 
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instinctively realized that this camp, though only one 
of their activities, would make the best showing on the 
screen, and had laid many of her scenes there, building 
up the pictures from the prospectus of the Committee 
on Activities and the glowing reports of the camp direc- 
tress, an experienced social worker. 

"I s'pose there's no doubt the kids can do all these 
stunts?" suggested Mr. Ficken on the occasion of his 
second visit to headquarters, to arrange for his sleeping 
and eating accommodations during the camp days ahead 
of them. 

''Oh, I don't believe so," Fifi answered vaguely; 
*' that's what they're there for, isn't it?" 

''AH right .... up to you," he said briefly. 
"Take us five days. Only three really, but allow for bad 
weather. My assistant and a camera man. And a 
chauffeur. Your camp-lady says tea house 'U do for us, 
three miles from her outfit. You going up by train?" 

"I suppose so," she answered vaguely, wondering if 
her father would let her have the small car for that 
length of time, and perhaps the second chauffeur, who 
was rather stupid and liable to be drafted any day, into 
the bargain. 

"We can take you up," he added suddenly; "stick 
you in, I dare say. If you don't mind cameras. Car's 
a seven passenger." 

So that Miss Fifi Amory found herself battened down 
on the back seat of a dingy but powerful car, under a 
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pile of blankets and tripods, between Mr. Ficken and 
his photographer, a mild, shortsighted little man with a 
pointed beard and an apologetic manner. Beside the 
chauffeur, a headstrong New York cockney in a flannel 
shirt, sat the assistant, a taciturn young man with a 
scornful expression and a tendency to disagree with 
everybody as to their exact whereabouts at any given 
time, the likelihood of their arriving at the camp at all 
and the possibility of getting any pictures that week, 
as he had read in the only paper he ever perused, a 
Western publication, that the next seven days would be 
cloudy. Fifi thought them all immensely amusing ; that 
they thought of her at all is extremely doubtful. For, 
you see, they had no idea who she was. 

Mr. Ficken had been summoned to their first interview 
by a pompous lady with a rope of pearls too big not to 
be real. The other ladies in the office called each other 
by their first names, but they called her Miss Amory. 
He saw a slender, odd-looking girl with bobbed hair, a 
queer-looking velvet frock and a jet chain down to her 
knees. Her shoes were different from other people's; 
an excited spot of carmine on each cheek bone he mistook 
for rouge ; her coldness when addressed by the lady with 
the pearls he took for shyness. He placed her somewhere 
between a newspaper woman and an actress and gave 
the matter no further thought; the little scenario was 
a pleasant surprise for him. He usually had to write 
them over. 
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Mrs. Amory had no idea that Fifi was to be the only 
woman of the party. She knew that the directress of 
the camp was a perfectly capable matron and that Fifi 
would be in her tent during her stay. There were 
only girls and young women there, and men were all she 
feared in her daughter's case, ever since the episode of 
the professor of English. Naturally, she didn't count 
the picture-taking persons as men at all. She gave her 
daughter blankets and bed boots and a trench mirror 
she had bought at a bazaar for a soldier, and told her 
maid to see that Miss Fifi's maid put in a pair of high 
boots and plenty of woolen sport stockings. Then she 
went back to the Red Cross. 

If she had seen her daughter eating lunch at a Yonkers 
tea house with a taciturn young man who smoked ciga- 
rettes steadily through the meal, she might have been 
considerably more disturbed than she was that day. 

'*I guess you and the young lady better grab a table, 
Loote, and the boss and I '11 eat out here and keep an eye 
on the car. Henry has to chase out for some distilled 
water — or so he says/' the little photographer remarked, 
and the young man answered indifferently : 

''AH ri^ht. Anything suits me." 

''This is great fun, isn't it, Mr. Loote?" Fifi gurgled, 
stuffing tea-house chicken pie with gusto. 

" Anything 's fun if you think so, I suppose," he 
answered absently, pulling out an old envelope and jot- 
ting down figures on it while he ate. 
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She flushed a little, but decided to take it humor- 
ously. 

'*What do you think is fun?" she said good-natur- 
edly. 

*'0h, well/' he replied vaguely, and drank a great cup 
of coflfee in two gulps, his eye on his figures. 

She bit her lip and ate in silence, which evidently im- 
pressed him as little as her speech. He was no more 
a ladies' man than his boss. 

Once at the camp, events moved fast. A lot of ex- 
citable little girls of uneven sizes and dispositions were 
lined up before Fifi and Director Ficken, from which 
wriggling mass they were to select a heroine for their 
melodrama. 

**I11 pick 'em out for screen types, and you find out if 
they're good for the stunts," he said hastily. "Get all 
this camp stuff out of the way first, then take 'em to the 
village for street scenes. How about your young society- 
girl stuff? Forgot to bring one, didn't we? Wasn't she 
to come in, in the village part?" 

He looked annoyed. An able man, considering all 
things in their proper place and order, he had been ne- 
glectful. 

''Oh, I'll do that," said Fifi easily; ''she doesn't 
come in much, you know." 

He scratched his head thoughtfully. 

"Um, yes, I guess we'll have to let it go at that," he 
agreed. "Too bad we didn't think of it, though. You 
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couldn't have got one of the regular members — ^a real 
Astorbilt or something ? We must try to, for the studio 
scenes. Make a note of it, both of us. Public likes it." 

Fifi was honestly puzzled. Why wouldn't she do? 
She had been one of the principal features of the Debu- 
tantes' League film and much in demand for it. Did he 
think her too old, perhaps, or not enough of a novelty T 
She decided that he feared she couldn't act and manage 
at the same time. 

* * That tall girl with the big blue eyes would be awfully 
good, I think," she suggested, but he shook a decided 
head. 

"Looks 6i:5teen. Nineteen in the picture. No point in 
it — ^might be an actress. Want to be convincing. How 
about the dark, wavy-haired one, three from the endf 
Always laughing. Fine eyes." 

** And that clever-looking short one just behind — she's 
very graceful." 

They collected five promising young ladies and re- 
ported to the directress, but Mrs. Compton shook her 
neat-braided head with fatal displeasure. 

*'0h, dear me. Miss Amory, that will never do. You 
can't pick out the pretty ones like that very well. 
They're jealous enough already. Two girls left last 
night because I told them they couldn't be in the drill 



scenes." 



(< 



But we must have them good-looking, Mrs. Comp- 
ton; they're to be the principal ones!" 
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*'A11 tfi(9 more reason for picking them out for some 
good reason,'' said Mrs. Compton firmly. "Now all 
those girls you have selected would be the very worst 
ones possible. Beatrice is regularly late for reveille each 
morning. Helen Priestley gets a bad mark for her tent 
every night, laughing and talking. Alma is self-con- 
scious and affected enough without having her head 
turned by this sort of thing." 

Fifi gazed at her in dumb despair. Her plump and 
placid bulk, her sweet reasonableness, her firm, matronly 
readiness for every juvenile emergency put her beyond 
the reach of argument. 

'*Who — ^which ones can we have, then?" the im- 
presario asked meekly. 

''Well," said Mrs. Compton judicially, "there is a 
fine girl here who's made a lot of progress. I^ much 
interested in her. Miss Amory, and I'm sure that all 
the young ladies who have done so much to make th^ 
camp possible will be, too. She swims well and does ex- 
cellent First Aid and really understands camp cooking. 
That sandy-haited girl, the second from the right on the 
third row — Sadie Rautenkind. She's not pretty, of 
course, but she has a fine, serious face, when you study 
it." 

"I'll ask Mr. Ficken," Fifi murmured, after a hasty 
glance at Sadie. 

Mr. Ficken threw up his hands and yelped nervously. 

"Good God!" he cried, "what's the matter with the 
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woman, anyway T What'd we come up here fort To 
make a picture or give rewards for merit? That's not 
up to us, tell her; tell her weVe here to get something 
over ! How about that fat little blond one in back there T 
She'd screen first-rate/' 

Fifi inquired and came back sadly. 
Not What's her trouble?" he queried sourly. 
She only came last night. She hasn't got the real 
atmosphere of the camp yet." 

*' She's got atmosphere enough for me," he answered 
obstinately. **Tell her to can that Sadie stuff, anyhow. 
Start 'em on some games and marching, to begin. We '11 
never get anywhere this way." 

Fifi was to remember those four days in camp as the 
strangest of her life. 

From half past six, when the uncertain notes of Sadie 
Eautenkind's somewhat amateurish reveille waked her 
to a sketchy toilet in an agate basin, and a variable cup 
of coffee in the mess tent, to nine at night, when the last 
giggling infant had been sternly suppressed by Mrs. 
Compton's awful visit in a mackintosh over her night- 
gown, Fifi bustled and hustled those protesting little 
girls from drill ground to lakeside, from the manufac- 
ture of flapjacks to the splints and bandages of theatrical 
casualties. 

In one ear rang the matron's perpetual plaint: 

**This is going to be very bad for these girla, Miss 
Amory. All my discipline is being steadily undone!" 
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In the other, Mr. Ficken grumbled in a nerve-racked 
tenor: 

"Look here ! Tell her this is a motion-picture act, will 
you T Not a T. !W. C. A. ! We gotta get some pep into 
this!" 

And poor Fifi would explain pacifically to him: 

"I know, but you see, after all, that's what the chil- 
dren are here for really, and she's so good to them!" 

While to the outraged educator of youth she would 
murmur deprecatingly : *'Tou see, all he thinks of is the 
effect — ^and after all, that's what we're here for, isn't 
itf" 

Both of them found her decidedly weak and ineffi- 
cient. 

*VThe only one that gets a thing out of these kids is 
me," said Mr. Loote. He answered to that name as well 
as Hunt, Kansas or Bill. 

** Because you stuff them with those dreadful, sticky 
lollipops," Fifi answered severely. "I do wish, Mr. 
Loote, you wouldn't do it. Mrs. Compton is furious 
about it. If you'd only give them to the good ones, she 
says. ' ' 

**I wouldn't spend much in that case," he vouch- 
safed. **She earns her money, if you ask me, that 
lady. She surely does ! ' ' 

Fifi could not make him out. He was like no one she 
had ever seen before. Far less clever than Mr. Ficken, 
he was, ki his odd way, more of a gentleman. He knew 
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less about the motion-picture teehnic than the shy little 
assistant, who nevertheless treated him with marked re- 
spect. A solitary young man, he ate mostly alone or 
took a sandwich with the chauffeur, with whom he held 
interminable arguments as to the conduct and condition 
of the big, dusty car. 

* ' Oh, all right, gen 'ral, all right, ' ' the chauffeur would 
reply disgustedly; **any way you say, of course!*' 

'*Why does he call you general?" Fifi asked abruptly 
on the third day, as they sat eating cold baked beans on 
the bank of the lake, out of sight and sound of the chil- 
dren, who were recovering their various tempers after 
a trying morning of touching picnic poses. 

**Same reason as you call me Loot, I suppose," he 
answered. **I'm a lieutenant in the Army." 

* * Oh, my goodness ! I thought it was your name, ' ' she 
said. **What are you doing here? Then your name is 
Hunt? I suppose Kansas is another nickname?" 

''Tes'm. Hunt— Bill Hunt," he replied. ''I— I was 
gassed. The doctors said I must keep out in the air. 
If I get indoors much, I cough. And I wanted to under- 
stand this motion-picture stuff — ^there's nobody in the 
business like old Ficken." 

' * Gassed ? You mean in France ? ' ' 

* * No, ma 'am. I never saw France. That 's what seems 
so silly. They were trying it out in the camp where I 
was, and some of us offered for the experiment, and I 
happened to get it bad, that 's all. I went South for the 
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winter and spring, and I'm supposed to keep outdoors 
till this winter, and then they say I'll be all right." 

**What a shame!" she murmured. He was a fine, 
manly sort of fellow, very vital and active, if not really 
good-looking, and his sulkiness seemed quite understand- 
able when one knew what he had gone through. 

**0h, well," he said in his characteristic, drawling 
way and fell to figuring again on his eternal old en- 
velope. 

That morning had been a gray one, and soon a sudden 
shower blew up and spoiled the afternoon. Carryalls 
were summoned for the damp and protesting children, 
and the hospitable Mrs. Compton offered supper for all 
and bunks for the men in the big hay bam, for the sheets 
of rain poured furiously down and Lieutenant Hunt 
promised the same distressing conditions for the next 
day. Fifi was bored, blue and suddenly hopeless. The 
pictures appeared all at once banal to a degree ; the 
Little Sisters ridiculous and meddling. Even the chil- 
dren were tired of the endless posing, the countless lec- 
tures from Mrs. Compton, the nervous heckling of Di- 
rector Ficken. Fifi herself, unconscious of the fact that 
they all believed her to be an actress, grew weary of their 
fevered questions as to life on the stage and **the 
road," and resented their plain incredulity when she 
explained her ignorance of these things. 

**I wish that Priestley girl would stop asking me if I 
ever knew Belasco," she complained bitterly to Lieu- 
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tenant Hunt, "and oh, I wish that disgusting little Alma 
"would stop trying to look like Mary Pickford!'' 

'^Well, you can't blame 'em,*' he said, lighting the 
pipe Mrs. Compton allowed him. **A11 girls get stage- 
struck, I guess, and having you here, and Ficken, and 
all " 

**But, good heavens, I never saw Belasco in my life!" 
she complained. 

' ' No ? Didn 't you ? " he returned. ' ' T7ell, there 's lots 
you have seen, I guess." 

**0h, yes," she agreed listlessly. 

She was very tired, and the days before them in the 
studio in town were not so interesting, somehow, as they 
had promised before the monotonous round of posing 
and practice began. 

In the first place. Hunt would not be there, and she 
knew that she was going to miss his quaint, unconscious 
rudeness. Nobody had ever treated her so brusquely, so 
flatly. He assumed with perfect simplicity that she was 
necessarily ignorant of most of the important things 
of life. 

"Of course, being a woman, you couldn't under- 
stand," was one of his most characteristic sentences. 

"Ladies, of course, don't care for that sort of thing," 
was another. 

When sometimes in desperation she had treated him to 
one or two of the cynical epigrams that had so amused 
and amazed her professor, his pained and averted silence 
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had left her as embarrassed as he. The give-and-take of 
the girls and boys of her own set was absolutely unthink- 
able to him, clearly. His crudeness exasperated yet fas- 
cinated her, and she insisted upon engaging hun in con- 
versations, which ended in long monologues by him on 
the essential proprieties as misunderstood by young 
women of the Eastern States. 

'"Thank God, our girls out home are raised diflEer- 
ently," he would end. '*I wouldn't marry a girl from 
the East if she was the last one on earth!" 

*'Do you find us so pressing, here?" she would query 
satirically. 

*'0h, well, nobody wants to die an old maid," he 
would answer placidly, stuffing his pipe. 

*'0h, rot! Really, Mr. Hunt, you are too absurd! 
Plenty of my friends aren't married and don't intend 
to be," she would inform him. *'They have a much 
better time as they are!" 

**I guess the less said about that the better," he 
would answer briefly. 

**And just what do you mean by that?" 

**I've nothing more to say. No, ma'am." 

She would walk to her tent with dignity and compose 
speeches witheringly ironical, before she slept, but he 
never heard them. 

At last the job was done. The scattered bits, so jerky, 
so unrelated, which Mr. Picken assured her would fit 
neatly into a smoothly flowing story, were ready to be 
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assembled, and in a burst of lollipops and cheeiinsf ihej 
left the camp — a nearly disorganized conmixinity. 

*'Good-by girls; keep off the stage!'' Lieutenant Hunt 
called cheerily, turning with a defiant glance from his 
seat beside the chauffeur to meet Fifi's eyes. 

''Why does he look at me like that?" she wondered 
to herself, and later, at their lunch in some noisy way- 
side inn, she marveled still more at his stiff apology. 

*'I shouldn't have said what I did, back there," he 
said abruptly. '*But I meant it — ^before God, I meant 
it! And I can't help it. So you can take it or leave 
it." 

**I haven't the least idea what you mean, Mr. Hunt," 
she answered with her most insolent Amory intonation. 

'*I guess you know well enough. I'll be saying good- 
by here. I'm sorry we haven't been better friends, Miss 
Amory, honest I am. But my ideas are different." 

She glanced up at his tall, slim young stiffness from 
under her bobbed hair. 

'*When you've been longer in the East, lieutenant, 
you'll learn that we don't pick our friends in quite — 
quite such a casual way," she drawled smoothly. 

**Tou might do worse," he said. **Good-by." 

Alone with Ficken and the photographer, a great and 
nervous fatigue caught her and her throat swelled and 
ached. She put her face against the dingy cushions and 
cried quietly from Tonkers to the Little Sisters' head- 
quarters. 
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** Don't you be worried about the film stuff, Miss 
Amory," the director reassured her,- *'it's only the stills 
that may be rotten. That young Kansas doughboy mixed 
those plates for fair, I'm just about certain. He's good 
in some ways, but I made the mistake of my life not 
to manage my own camera on the stills. He thinks he 
knows it all, that boy!" 

''He certainly does," said Fifi. *'I'll bring the 
young ladies up to the studio to-morrow. Have you your 
list of everything?" 

''Kitchen set," he shot at her, "bed for invalid, sheets 
and so forth; poor cottage interior; got to hunt round 
for outside house, somewhere in the Bronx; report to- 
morrow on that; baby — any particular age, did you 
say? bathtub; piano; soldier, non-commissioned oflScer's 
uniform; turkey, ready for stuflSng; mother, in widow's 
costume. Have 'em all up there at eleven sharp. Don't 
let your debutantes make up. Absolutely unnecessary." 

"I'm afraid I can't do much about that," said Fifi 
with a wan smile, "but 111 do the best I can for you, 
Mr. Ficken." 

She was bitterly sorry she had ever gone into the 
thing, which is a state of mind common at one time or 
another to all uplifters. Nor was her disillusionment re- 
lieved by the contingent of Little Sisters sent her from 
headquarters on the morrow. 

''Dear Fi/' wrote her best friend on the Board, whose 
presence she had counted upon to share any amusement 
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there might be in the day, ''tire have decided to send up 

far the picture five or six girls I don't think yov/ve ever 
met. They're a little hit sore about their local hrcmches 
not getting any notice, and we thought this would be a 
fine way to square them, do you see? Leila Betts is the 
only one from our crowd. I know you wnd she don't hit 
it off very well, but Mr. Betts has offered to give us a big 
benefit performance of the film* in his village casino and 
serve tea to the entire audience, so please put up urith 
her. They're aU crazy about it. It must be too exciting 
for words. Best love.'' 

Fifi grinned stoically. Mr. Fieken had promised to 
work it all into one day. 

When they arrived at the great bamlike studio, the 
Little Sisters, giggling hysterically in their terra-cotta 
capes as they dismissed their chauffeurs for the day, the 
first shock of their professional careers awaited them. 
Instead of the humble jsoldier 's cottage they had expected 
to find awaiting their sisterly ministrations, a lordly 
town house, of the decorative period consecrated to the 
moving picture, filled two-thirds of the place. A butler, 
a husband and a French maid posed under great clus- 
tered lights amid the tapestries and statuary of the 
wealthy screen family ; as the butler resembled Macbeth 
and the maid was clearly a chorus girl and the husband 
looked like nothing in the world but a moving-picture 
star, the initiated might readily conclude that this was 
a successful society drama. 
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The lights hissed and roared; the carpenter pounded 
and built; the directors took off their coats and yelled 
at each other and everybody else ; under the great signs 
which read **No smoking!" the cast assembled and lit 
one cigarette from another^ tossing the unextinguished . 
ends on the floor. And in an obscure comer Ethel, the 
moving-picture baby, wailed unceasingly. 

For years afterward, whenever anything that re- 
sembled the hiss and roar of those terrible lights sounded 
near her, Fifi instinctively listened for the voice of Ethel. 

** Always what you may expect up here," Ficken 
yelled at tiiem. ''Here's our date all made, and what 
do we gett They have an eighty-thousand-dollar picture 
on here and naturally they can't take it down. Been at 
it all night. Through to-morrow, they swear. Suppose 
we go out with the car and hunt up our exterior some- 
where. Get that out of the way." 

So they all packed themselves into the car somehow 
and rode about for what seemed like endless hours, 
searching for the humble, neglected cottage of Fifi's 
scenario. One would have supposed it a fairly easy 
goal, but here the artistic temperament of Mr. Ficken 
rose and asserted itself incredibly. House after house 
was suggested to him only to be scornfully discarded. 
The Little Sisters girled. 

Somewhere round Pelham Bay he consulted his watch. 

**We got room for one more?" he inquired. **I asked 
Kansas to turn up about lunch time for the stills. Just 
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go to that subway that's somewhere round here, will 
you, Henry? He'll be there, I hope." 

Fifi drew a quick, uneven breath. So he was coming 
again, after all ! It would be amusing to hear his com- 
ments on the Little Sisters. 

'*It's a lovely day for a ride, anyway," she said 
good-naturedly to Leila Betts. 

At the subway entrance Mr. Hunt stood at ease, sur- 
veying the loaded car condescendingly. 

All you need is a few passengers!" he suggested. 

Morning, Miss Amory! Hope youVe well?" 

He stood on the running board and totally ignored 
the young ladies, exchanging professional amenities 
with the director. Fifi felt immensely entertained and 
threw in a joking comment now and then. It all seemed 
rather a lark again, and the Little Sisters were not so 
bad, after all. 

Some obscure inspiration led Mr. Ficken at last to 
select for his exterior a neat, prosperous little cottage 
within two miles of the studio, and he and his mild, 
middle-aged assistant proceeded to busy themselves at 
dismantling and untidying it, so to speak, in which pro- 
cess they collected loads of assorted rubbish and dumped 
them about in conspicuous places, so that the angels of 
mercy and reconstruction in the terra-cotta capes and 
aviators' caps could have a field for their regenerative 
labors. 

While they did this, Fifi and Mr. Hunt talked in low 
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tones on the steps of the side porch, and the Little Sis- 
ters adjusted the angle of their caps and powdered their 
little noses. 

' * Isn 't that terrible ! ' ' said Kansas in a concentrated 
sort of way. 

What?" she asked innocently. 
What?' Oh, Lord, I suppose it seems little enough 
to you — ^I forgot, ' ' he muttered. * * But to me — I tell you. 
Miss Amory, if I had a sister and she did that — ^well, 
I'd wash her face for her, and in a way she wouldn't 
forget in a hurry!" 

* * How funny you are ! " she said gently. * * Why, that 's 
nothing, really, Mr. Hunt. All girls do that. If you 
could see some of them, now!" 

**I'll bet there's one there that doesn't," he answered 
obstinately; **that lovely one with the yellow hair. She's 
a peach, if there ever was one, she is ! I wouldn't mind 
meeting her. You can see what a lovely, innocent girl 
she is, all right." 

And just here a curious, painful thing happened to 
Fifi. Inside her something tightened suddenly, squeezed 
together as if a hand had grasped it. It cut her breath 
off, whatever it was, and hurt her abominably. Her lips 
tightened and a slow, unbecoming red crept up to her 
cheek bones, flooding out the little crimson disks of ex- 
citement that betray all Crownlanders, and that Mr. 
Hunt supposed to be artificial. 
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**Tou think so?" she said lightly, **Dear, dear! I 
say, Leila, come here a minute, won't you?" 

Leila Betts, whom Nature had provided with a skin 
like milk, but who preferred, not entirely unreasonably, 
to look like a Killamey rose, hastened willingly to the 
side porch. 

** Anything I can do?" she asked, gazing with a 
kindly, open, somewhat childish stare at the tall, well- 
poised young gentleman. 

*'Have you got your vanity box with yout" said 
Fifi easily. 

''Surest thing you know," Miss Betts returned good- 
naturedly, holding out a little silver case. ''Take the 
pale pink if you like; it's my own special, and I don't 
often lend it. This dust is awful." 

"Thanks," said Fifi, "I only wanted some powder." 

"That isn't my lipstick on the left, so don't try it; 
it's my cigarette holder," Miss Betts volunteered, "but 
I left my case in the car, worse luck!" 

"Let me present Mr. Hunt, Miss Betts," Fifi remarked 
smoothly. "I must run away and see how far Mr. 
Ficken has got. I'll leave you to entertain Mr. Hunt, 
Leila; he directs the still pictures." 

"I'm sorry, but I have to go," interrupted the Kan- 
san gruffly, and stretched his long legs toward the group 
round the camera. 

Leila stared. " A bit abrupt, your young friend T ' ' she 
suggested. 
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"They're a funny lot," said Fifi, and turned away. 

''What a pig! What a beast I am!'' she muttered to 
herself. ''Why — ^why did I do that? I wish I'd never 
seen him!" 

She stumbled off behind the house, and there in a lit- 
tle woodshed he stood, smoking furiously. * ' A nice set ! " 
he muttered at her, glowering, "there's not much to 
choose between you! Actress or society girl, you're all 
the same thing." 

"What do you mean? Who's an actress?" she de- 
manded, as roughly as he. 

* * You are, aren 't you ? " he asked. 

* * How do you dare say such a thing ! Of course I 'm 
not an actress. None of us are." 

"You're not!" he cried, his whole face softening. 
"Honest!" 

Then, as she shook her head wonderingly : 

"Wash that paint off your face, then!" he stormed, 
and took a step toward her. 

"Paint?" she cried angrily, "what paint? Are you 
crazy ? I never paint ! ' ' 

And as furious as he, she drew out her handkerchief, 
scrubbed it over her crimson cheeks and lips and held it, 
trembling, out to him. "There!" she cried. 

He took her hand with the piece of linen in it and 
appeared to study it. An unbearable rage possessed 
her. 
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" Oh ! " she gasped, and lifted her hand and slapped 
his bended cheek full and fair. 

* ' Ah, would you T ' he muttered. ' * You little spitfire ! 
Ill show you!" 

And pressing her arms helpless to her sides with one 
of his, he turned her face round and kissed her mouth. 

And then, and then only, did Fifi understand what 
had happened to her, and her professor and her poetry 
and her dramatics all melted out of her life forever. 

On the next day a tall and reasonably handsome young 
officer in freshly pressed khaki stood in her father's 
library. 

''This is Lieutenant Hunt, papa, from Kansas, but 
I'm going to marry him just the same," Fifi said. She 
had a coat and skirt and a silk shirtwaist on, because he 
liked them better, and the ends of her short hair were 
pinned in, somehow, so you would never have guessed 
it was short. 

Mr. Amory looked at them with interest. 

"Well, well!" he remarked genially, *'and what's the 
matter with Kansas? I'm charmed to make your ac- 
quaintance, lieutenant!" 

You see, it was nothing like the books. He neither 
curled his lip scornfully nor rang for the butler to kick 
the young man downstairs. Instead, he told that unin- 
terested menial to bring some whisky and soda. 

Nor was Mrs. Amory any more what you would have 
supposed. She had a long talk with Mr. Hunt, pro- 
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nounced him a fine, intelligent young fellow, and ex- 
pressed the conviction that he could manage Fifi if any- 
body could. And his father was not a crusty old fanner, 
but the president of a bank in Kansas City ; and he him- 
self could grow up in the bank, if he liked, but he didn't 
like, because he was an inventor, and interested Mr. 
Amory immensely, the first hour, with an account of an 
entirely new noninflammable film he had invented, which 
was going to revolutionize the motion-picture industry. 

Indeed, he became highly popular with the entire fam- 
ily, and Patsy flirted shamelessly with him, which em- 
barrassed him horribly, and Pips wanted to model his 
head, for the sake of the sittings. 

But Fifi loved him as she had never loved anything on 
earth, and prayed every night on her knees that she 
might make him a good wife — ^which, so far as I know, 
she did. 




STEPPING STONES 



It would be unfair to you to lead you on into read- 
ing this story with the idea that it is to be a tale of 
young love. Francesca fell in love, certainly, but that 
really is not the point of the story — ^which is, never- 
theless, somewhat pointed. The real interest in the 
career of Francesca lies not in her love affair, but in 
her management of her life before and after her mar- 
riage, which was, more or less, a detail. 

We are forever babbling, in this great and curious 
country of ours, about our self-made men. These exist in 
every country. The really extraordinary feature of this 
country is its self-made women. The manufacture of 
anything requires time and money and constructive abil- 
ity, and of these American women have more than most 
other women ; so their output is large. Francesca is one 
of the most remarkable examples I know of. 

Her grandfather was a successful country store- 
keeper. He sold everything from garden hose to quinine 
capsules; he drove a pair of good horses on Sunday, 
took a hot bath every Saturday night and was a firm 
supporter of Lincoln. Of his two elder sons, both of 
whom fought through the Civil War, one got into poli- 
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tics, worked up to be the superintendent of the county 
aknshouse, and was quite the important member of the 
family. 

The youngest son was Francesca 's father, and he gave 
the old gentleman a great deal of trouble, first and last. 
He was the youngest child of all, and only fourteen at 
the time of the war. He was clever at his books and 
was the only one of the boys to go through the high 
school. After that he wanted to go to college. This 
was quite impossible, although the old gentleman was 
secretly impressed by the idea. He was short-handed, 
business was i)oor, expenses heavy; Wilbur was needed 
in the store. 

He disliked the store extremely and, although his good 
nature and dislike of argument kept him his father's 
assistant, he made a very poor one. His nose was always 
in a book, he was slouchy and a little frowsy and quite 
absent-minded. He was very bad at figures. 

He married a delicate, pretty girl who was fond of 
music and knew how to make herself the most charming 
clothes out of nothing at all. She papered their little 
house herself and got the idea that old-fashioned things 
were really fashionable after all. So that the commer- 
cial travelers — they called them *' drummers'' — who 
came to supper with Wilbur were always surprised 
at the delightful little house and wife this queer duck 
of a general storekeeper had managed to find. 

The business had changed with the times. A clever 
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young grocer had captured the provision market; a 
clever young chemist had opened a ''drug store" and 
sold ice-cream soda to a growing town. Wilbur had just 
enough sense to go definitely into hardware. He was 
now thirty-four and had no children. Neither had he 
many friends. He was passionately in love with his 
pretty, dark little wife, who accepted his devotion easily. 
She was supposed to be shy; and the old gentleman, 
who liked her, regretted that there were no jolly parties 
at the little house. 

''You c'd have a good hot supper," he used to say, 
"oysters and crullers and coffee don't cost s' much. 
Then y' c'd have singin' or recitations or somethin' to 
keep em goin'." 

He urged the young couple, more than once, to live 
with him in the old, comfortable house across the street 
from "the store," and Wilbur would have been willing 
enough, for he was always pinched for money. But 
Mrs. Wilbur would not. The reason was not that she 
was shy at all, but that she found the house smelly 
and musty, the food carelessly served, the familiarity 
of "the girl" who served it unpleasant and the language 
of her father-in-law a little coarse. Wilbur never 
dreamed of this, nor that she hoped, at his father's 
death, to have him sell out his share of the business 
and leave it for good. 

But this death, when it occurred, had a very different 
result. Wilbur was left harnessed to a hardware con- 
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cem already on its way down hill, with the weight on 
his shoulders of a wife broken in health after the birth 
of a rather delicate little girl. For a brisk young mer- 
chant this might not have been too much, but it was too 
much for Wilbur, who was not brisk, nor really a mer- 
chant. 

He gave notes and notes and more notes. The house 
was mortgaged; the store was mortgaged; the business 
was mortgaged. When Francesca was six or seven he 
quietly lapsed into bankruptcy and got a clerkship in a 
hardware manufactory in the next town. To Francesca 
he became the man that got on the trolley car at eight 
and got off it again at six-thirty. Saturdays and Sun- 
days he sat in the dining-room, reading, in a worn 
corduroy coat. Francesca sat reading in some other part 
of the house, and her mother, assisted by a woman, half 
servant, half distant relative, moved languidly through 
the house work, complaining vaguely of a pain in her 
back. 

Francesca never cared for exercise. Otherwise she 
was perfectly healthy, and good-looking enough in a pale, 
dark fashion. She went to a little school that some- 
body's aunt opened, because the public school was far 
across the town. For some reason this aunt considered 
herself of higher social standing than most of her pupils, 
and made a distinct difference in her treatment of the 

few whose parents, as she said, she knew, anyway. The 
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others she didn't know at all, and Franeesea was one 
of the others. 

''She didn't ask me to stay tp supper for her birth- 
day/' said the child to her mother. 

And her mother answered impatiently: "Of course 
not; what did you expect! Don't be silly, Franny." 
Is it because we're poor?" 

Oh, I guess so. That and other things," said her 
mother, with a sort of weary cynicism. The days when 
she had papered the little house and hoped to know 
nice people seemed very long ago. 

When Franeesea was ten, her father died of pneu- 
monia, and she was very sorry, for he had always been 
fond of her and told her stories. In summer he would 
often take her to an ice-cream parlor, and once he and 
she went for a week-end trip to the Catskill Mountains. 
They stopped for the night at a large hotel, and in the 
parlor, after supper, four little girls in fresh white 
dresses with colored ribbons danced the lancers with four 
boys. 

One of the girls went to Franeesea 's school, and 
Franeesea, who loved music and knew the lancers, asked 
her father if she might join them. 

**We-ll, I guess perhaps not," he said in his slow, 
absent way; *'I guess we're not just in that set, are we? 
Is that Henry Hart's girl? I used to play ball with 
Henry. I don't know if your mother 'd think you're 
dressed up enough. ' ' 
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Francesca had only her brown cloth traveling dress. 

The girl she knew nodded to her, good-naturedly 
enough, and danced on. 

After her father's death the distant cousin who helped 
her mother with the housework took them with her to a 
big, cold, rambling old farmhouse, so deeply buried in 
the hills of New England that Todd's Junction, the 
nearest town, was five miles away. Here Francesca 
grew to be fifteen, a silent, dark girl with a curiously 
firm, athletic figure, considering that she was not in the 
least athletic. She drove herself to the district school 
behind a ramshackle, dun-colored horse, and learned all 
that the different teachers knew. She was so dreamy 
and so bad at housework that no one bothered her with 
it ; she could not even help her mother make her dressesr 

Her mother had by this time a deep-seated and con- 
sistent grudge against the universe, and moved, sour and 
pinched, among the household tasks, eternally wrapped 
in a woolen shawl. She took to coughing when Fran- 
cesca was sixteen, and the indefatigable distant cousin 
packed her off to another semi-relative in the South, but 
refused to send Francesca, too, who, she said, must now 
apply for the post of teacher in the district school. 

Now there was no reason in the world why the girl 
shouldn't have done this. It was a perfectly possible 
job ; it was the only job for which she was at all fitted ; 
it was a job she might have captured. But she didn't 
wish to capture it and told her cousin so. 
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**What do you want to do?" her cousin inquired with 
some irritation. Franny always put on airs in her opin- 
ion; but somehow, when you tried to teach her a lesson, 
she always made you feel a little awkward and hot. 

"I haven't made up my mind yet/' she answered se- 
renely. 

The district schoolrteacher, a young college graduate, 
was much interested in Francesca, and continually urged 
her to try for a scholarship at her own college and earn 
her living while there by tutoring. Francesca now de- 
cided to do this, won a scholarship, packed her few old- 
fashioned dresses in a funny little hairy trunk, and 
went, entirely alone, to college. 

The cousin was outwardly scornful, but secretly im- 
pressed, as Francesca 's grandfather had been when her 
father wanted to do this. She gave her a cameo pin, a 
worn, ugly ulster and a Bible, and wrote to her mother 
that though it seemed a terrible risk, still, if the girl 
kept her health, she'd be able to get a much better 
position as teacher when she'd finished. The cousin was 
willing to lend her fifty dollars and suggested that her 
mother should sell an old mahogany bureau she had 
picked up at an auction years ago, and help out with 

the money. 
You can picture Francesca working hard, proud and 

lonely, kept up by the conviction that city high-schools 

offer better things to college graduates than district 

academies can give their pupils. And this picture is 
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true enough, as far as it goes, which wasn't very far, 
in Francesca's case. 

You see, her career had started, and she followed 
whither it led. 

She had not been a term in college before all that 
it had meant to her when first she saw it changed 
and melted imperceptibly into another point of view. 
The girls in the cheap boarding house where she lived 
were, she perceived, in the same relation to the really 
important people that she had been to the children whom 
somebody's aunt "knew, anyway*' in that first childish 
school in her father's town. Mere learning her lessons 
would not take her out of this class. She blindly felt, 
though perhaps she could not have phrased it, that it 
was not for education in books, primarily, that she had 
come to college, but for education in the world. 

Miss Hunt, her old teacher, no longer appeared to be 
the competent, assured professional young woman she 
had seemed against the background of Todd's Junction. 
She must have been, Francesca now saw, one of these 
unimi)ortant serious students whose answers in class 
were so correct, and whose clothes and personalities 
were so far from interesting. 

In Miss Hunt's place now loomed the most attractive 
of the women professors — ^handsome, well-dressed, mildly 
patronizing even toward those easy, laughing, managing 
group who had known each other always, it seemed, or 
began immediately, by some mysterious chemical attrac- 
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tion, to know each other. How did they do it? Pran- 
eesca watched them. It was characteristic of her that 
she made no eflEort to join them, however. 

Her teachers were interested in the quiet, dark girl, 
so reserved, with the suddenly flashing eyes that illumi- 
nated her face so startlingly, and procured for her plenty 
of the tutoring whose fees she needed so much. One 
of her pupils was a sulky, stupid Westerner, beautifully 
dressed, who apologized carelessly for her lack of 
promptness in paying her bills. 

'* Daddy forgot my allowance this month. And every- 
thing goes so fast here, even clothes. I have to throw 
this away ; look at the way the laundry tore the flounce. " 

''Give it to me, instead of the money for the lesson, 
why don't you?'' suggested Francesca quietly. 

"You bet I will!" the young lady cried joyfully; and 
Francesca tutored her for the summer term on that 
basis. 

At the end of that first year she left the college with 
half a dozen charming frocks, a couple of unexception- 
able French hats, a woolly sweater and some sport shoes. 
She had also the respect of her few teachers, a clear 
idea of the kind of people she wanted to know and a 
conviction that she would never be a school-teacher. 
Miss Hunt would never have accepted cast-off clothes; 
but Miss Hunt and her provincial standards had passed 
out of Francesca 's life forever. 

At the college she had learned of a Boston agency 
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that provided summer tutoring work; and she went 
directly to it, armed with the best of references from 
her professors. The rich woman who engaged her to 
coach her young daughters chose her from seven others 
— ^all honor students — ^because of her simple, beautifully 
cut linen frock, her hair, coiled in the newest coronet 
braids about her sleek head, and her quiet air of de- 
tachment from the rest of the candidates. 

I know these things are not done in this way in the 
Fourth Readers and advice-to-the-young books: I can 
only assure you that this was the way it happened. 

This was the most wonderful summer in Frances' 
life ; she never was called Francesca again. Miss Hunt 
had thought it a beautiful name — ^*'so different"; but 
Miss Hallowell, the adored professor, had lifted her 
brows slightly when she called the name in class, and 
Frances never forgot it. 

For the first time in her life she saw a large, com- 
fortable country house full of <5hintz-and-wicker veranda 
chairs and opalescent glass and sporting prints and 
black-frocked, lace-capped maids. It was rather more 
like a good country club than a home, but Frances 
did not know this, never having seen a country club, 
and thought it the living, moving reality of which she 
had so often read in novels — ^her mother had been a 
great novel reader. It happened that Frances was quite 
the best-dressed person in the house. 

Her pupil, a gay, friendly, idle young puss, fitting for 
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college at her father's desire, liked her very much and 
taught her quite as much as she learned. Prances found 
herself talking quite easily to strangers, pouring tea for 
them, dancing with them. The father taught her to drive 
his high-powered runabout; the mother paid for her 
French lessons from the teacher of the summer class on 
condition that Frances should practice with and upon 
her. From the butler, a grave and scornful man, she 
learned wines and their serving. From Mr. Hartmann's 
secretary, an amused Harvard graduate, she copied her 
final improvements on Miss Hallowell's careful Boston 
speech. They had, all of them, a real respect for her 
and regarded her, somewhat sentimentally, as a kind of 
princess in a position not really good enough for her. 

*'Not that she ever says anything — goodness, no!" 
Mrs. Hartmann explained. ''But you can see from her 
clothes and all, what she's been used to. And that way 
she has of talking — ^they all do it in Boston, it seems. 
I wish to goodness Pussy could pick it up ; but you have 
to be bom to it, I suppose — Cincinnati's good enough 
for me, I guess!" 

'*I wish I could find somebody like that to take across 
with me," said one of the young matrons who came to 
tea. ''Of course she wouldn't consider young children 
like ours. But Will wants me to go to France with him, 
and I simply don't trust those French governesses. I'd 
want to leave the children with some one, quietly, you 
know, and motor about with him." 
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''Oh, no, I'm sure she wouldn't consider it," said 
Mrs. Hartmann, ** she's working her way through col- 
lege, you know; so brave of her, we think. You know, 
her mother's an invalid, in the South, and she isn't will- 
ing to be a burden. Aren 't girls wonderful, nowadays ? ' ' 

But Frances did consider it and very seriously. So 
much so that the autumn found her with her three little 
charges comfortably settled just outside of Paris. A 
governess ! Miss Hallowell would have washed her hands 
of her. But Frances had finished with Miss Hallowell. 
Her standards now were fixed by the young Harvard 
secretary, who was out for very big game professionally 
and training with Mr. Hartmann. He was more in- 
terested in Frances than she ever knew, and when the 
girl she had tutored in college, that first year, went sud- 
denly into mourning, left college, and remembering 
Frances, good-naturedly sent her a great trunkful of 
clothes, this young secretary had nearly forgotten him- 
self, bowled over by a distracting simple white lawn 
dress with unexpected rose colored splashes. 

But one of the reasons of the girl's success was un- 
doubtedly her utter lack of interest in men. Women 
all liked her and wanted to help her. These two facts 
may have had some connection. 

Her mother had been a cold, fastidious little creature, 
and if you have followed this sketch with any com- 
prehension whatever, you must have seen that Frances 
was a curious mixture of both of her parents — ^with a 
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strong dash, though you may not have realized it^ yet, 
of her grandfather, the general store-keeper. 

They were very happy and amused in Paris, where 
she met few Americans and made many English friends, 
all girls. In three months her accent and vocabulary 
were noticeably English, and she learned to play tennis 
and to swim, the latter very well. At school and col- 
lege she had scorned games, which she never really cared 
for, and stood out against the background of her mates 
as intellectual; here in Paris, and later in London, she 
made equal contrast with the American sightseer, and 
might have been a native of either city, for all the sights 
she saw. I believe her to be the only one of her country- 
women who never was in Westminster Abbey. 

* * That girl ? Why, my dear, that's that charming Miss 
Frances — ^the friend of that odd little American with the 
pearls, always motoring about with her husband, you 
know; immensely rich, I believe. Oh, no, I shouldn't 
say governess — ^hardly, with those clothes, do you think? 
She does just as she pleases; they all adore her. The 
children have a nurse. My girls are so fond of Miss 
Frances. She plays bezique with the colonel, and now 
that my wrist is so bad, the dear child writes my notes 
for me — ^more than Trixie and Charlotte can do, for they 
never could spell, you know." 

The odd little American with the pearls died, sud- 
denly — ^a tragic, snuffed-out, little victim of a motor col- 
lision — and her shocked young husband leaned heavily 
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upon Frances till sisters and mothers, hurrying across 
the Atlantic, gathered up the children and took them 
protesting from "Aunt Frances. '* 

They looked askance at first upon the pale, dark-eyed 
girl in the black sash whose name had signed all the 
cables, whose firm, kind hands had dressed their dead in 
her coflSn. But when they saw how utterly unconscious 
she was of the look in their young widower's eyes, when 
they learned that she had no intention of returning to 
America, but was going to England, indefinitely, with 
the colonel and his wife and Trixie and Charlotte, they 
too joined the circle of her friends and admirers, ap- 
plauded the princely check the poor, dazed father pressed 
upon her, and selected, themselves, out of the sadly fa- 
miliar cases, the beautiful pearl-and-sapphire pendant 
the children gave her in their gay little mother's mem- 
ory. 

'*A wonderful girl," they said, and perhaps she was. 

So the Harvard secretary faded from her mind and 
Lady Honoria Whytton-Plagheot, Whytton Hall, Whyt- 
ston, Sussex, took his place, after which Frances chose 
no further models. 

The colonel's delightful rambling old country house 
near by — somehow the pony cart, the cuckoos and the 
quince marmalade always typified that family for 
Frances — ^taught her by how many generations the Hart- 
manns had failed to realize their ideal of a county fam- 
ily. She became genuinely fond of Trix and SharJie, and 
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found bezique with the colonel picturesque. But it was 
Lady Honoria, framed in the rich dimness of Whytton, 
who showed Frances, once for all, what a great lady 
could be. 

She was Trixie's godmother, and a little too awe-in- 
spiring for that young lady, who found Whytton, 
frankly, rather too much like going to church, aa she 
put it. But to Frances, the quiet, stately pageant of 
life in the great hall was the perfection of human inter- 
course. The rich and faded stuffs of the drawing-rooms, 
the immemorial oaks and beeches that rose from its 
plush-like lawns, the quiet certainty of its grave, domes- 
tic ritual, where a servant was **new" whose father had 
not preceded him in service, all satisfied some unaccount- 
able longing, some inherent sense of fitness in the girl. 

Myself, I seem to see her mother again, rubbing up her 
few little *'old pieces," pasting quaint borders on her 
narrow halls, resenting the noisy familiarity of her 
father-in-law's maid of all work. But . . . perhaps not. 

It was just then that her mother died, as casually and 
unimportantly as she had lived, and Frances found her- 
self quietly transported to Whytton, to avoid a gay house 
party of Trixie's, and after a while it seemed that she 
had always lived there. To Lady Honoria, last of an 
old regime, that never dreamed of the impending war 
cloud that was to turn her lavender-scented rooms into 
a hospital ward, her rose-walled tennis court into an of- 
ficers ' training camp, the naive worship of Trixie's 
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dever young friend was very sweet. The girl's appre- 
ciations were so just, her taste so pure, that it was a 
pleasure to please her with all the beautiful old spoils 
of Whytton's gathering; and she learned her lesson so 
well that when Mr. Burton Addison, junior member of 
the new architectural partnership of Van Wyck & Addi- 
son, of New York, came to Whytton with all sorts of 
social and professional recommendations, to make draw- 
ings of its famous East Wing, Frances was appointed to 
be his guide. 

He was a most fastidious young man, with a real ge- 
nius for building beautifully, high references from the 
AcadSmie des Beaux Arts and a career in his portfolio. 
He thought Frances the most charming girl he had ever 
met and considered himself very lucky to have encoun- 
tered such a distinguished type, the virtual daughter of 
the house, in such an exquisite setting. You see, she was 
not beautiful (most thoughtful men are genuinely afraid 
of marrying real beauty), she was not brilliant, a state 
of things which no clever man with the artistic tempera- 
ment ever regrets; she was thoroughly well placed, so- 
cially, which meant that she suited him in a thousand 
little ways. And, to top it all, she was new, a stranger 
in a strange country. She was young and in deep mourn- 
ing, a combination notoriously fatal to the peace of the 
male mind. Burton found himself proposing marriage 
to her in five weeks. 

I don't know whether Frances was what you call in 
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love with him. He attracted her as she had never been 
attracted before; she appreciated his talents and ad- 
mired his personality. He was, it appears, the type of 
man most congenial to her. He was reasonably tall, de- 
cidedly blond, graceful and nervous. 

Though Frances did not know it, he was very much 
her father's sort of man, better born, better trained, 
more highly gifted, but essentially of the same breed. 
And, other things being suflSciently equal, a woman will 
always get on most comfortably with a man who is like 
her father. 

They were married, with great dignity and quiet, in 
the Whytton Chapel. Lady Honoria, who would have 
liked to adopt Frances, gave her a string of delicate old 
pearls; the young widower, who would have liked to 
marry her, sent a tiny watch in platinum and diamonds ; 
the colonel's family, romantically delighted, plunged into 
old silver. 

I don't know what Frances thought of during the 
ceremony, but whenever I think of it I think of her 
mother. How she had planned and saved, just to have 
her little girl know the "nice people on the other side of 
the railroad track" — and here was her little girl being 
married out of one of the greatest houses in England, 
with a string of pearls round her neck! 

And mind you, she was no exotic stage beauty, no 
daughter of a multi-millionaire pork-packer; she was 
an utterly obscure young woman with a taste for the 
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best things and people and an unerring instinct for 
attaching such things and people to her life. Don't 
you agree with me that her rise in the world is more 
interesting than the clumsy clamberings into opulence of 
your lucky miner or your scrimping i>€ddler? 

Would you have known, for instance, in her place, 
just when and where and how to change your situa- 
tion? Wouldn't you have been afraid to leave a col- 
lege education just begun, for the doubtful bargain of 
learning French in Paris — ^as a governess? Yet some 
sure instinct warned Frances that it would be to her 
advantage to do so. Don't think she had a lucky mar- 
riage in view: nothing was further from her mind. 
She could have summoned her young widower back over 
the Atlantic and never even knew it. 

Well, I present her to you with a bow, at the climax 
of her career. White satin and pearls and a bunch of 
day lilies, and Lady Honoria's cousin, the archbishop, 
to marry her. 

They went to Italy for a honeymoon and then Burton 
took her back to New York, where she did him, of course, 
great credit. He made one of the downtown stables into 
the most charming house imaginable, and they enter- 
tained there most effectively and discreetly. His firm's 
adaptation of the Whytton East Wing had a great suc- 
cess, and five large country houses in rapid succession 
brought them into a quick prominence. 

In 1914 Frances had been married five years and had 
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borne a beautiful, restless, fair-haired boy, named for 
his father, and a rather delicate little daughter, Honoria. 
The children had a pleasant English nurse with a long- 
streamered bonnet, and Frances took them every summer 
to a rather expensive cottage on the Maine coast. Each 
year Burton worked a little harder, with the firm resolu- 
tion to save a little money ; but, though he earned a little 
more each year, he also spent a little more. However, 
there you were : he was actually doing better every year, 
and he was young and healthy, and why bother about it? 

''When Burton Addison is forty, he's going to begin 
to be a great architect," said the dean of his profession 
— ^and remarks like that travel. 

Frances continued to hold, without the slightest con- 
scious effort, the curious position you have observed be- 
fore ; she was tacitly regarded as somehow condescending 
to her present circumstances; it was as if some great 
banker's daughter had married the young artist who 
visited her father's house, you know the sort of thing. 

**Mrs. Burton Addison is so simple and direct, so 
thoroughly democratic," the dowagers — ^who like every 
one to be democratic except themselves — said approv- 
ingly. 

It may be that the spaces and splendor of Whytton 
lengthened her step and widened her eyes a little. It 
was, of course, diflScult to impress her with the private 
ballrooms in Fifth Avenue mansions, and footmen didn't 
frighten her. 
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The important point here is that neither she nor her 
husband had ever saved a penny. Since she had founded 
her career — on a handful of well-cut clothes, remember, 
— she had lived in the most luxurious circumstances, with 
no responsibility for them. Burton, until he married, 
had earned very little actual money, and had no more 
idea of the value of it than a child. As fast as he made it, 
he either gave it to Frances to spend or spent it for her; 
and Frances, having no other standard, took the charm- 
ing little house for her standard and lived to a scale 
based on its quiet beauty. 

**Mrs. Burton Addison is in my opinion one of the 
most thoroughly cosmopolitan women in New York,'* 
said a much traveled gentleman one afternoon in the 
drawing-room of that Italian palace which ranks second 
among Fifth Avenue's palaces; and this easy little sen- 
tence found its way into one of the new, smart maga- 
zines and was an excuse for a tiny picture of Frances, 
sandwiched in between a prize-winning Scottish terrier 
and the latest musical-comedy star. 

Miss Hallowell, Frances* old teacher at college, hap- 
pened to see the picture and thought to herself: 

**How much that woman looks like that nice, quiet 
girl in my Chaucer class. But she wasn't cosmopolitan, 
poor dear ! ' ' 

If it is cosmopolitan to have an Englishwoman in your 
nursery and a Frenchwoman in your kitchen — ^and per- 
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haps it is ! — ^then Frances was just what the much-trav- 
eled New York gentleman called her. 

What did she do with herself? It is diflScult to ex- 
plain nowadays ; she herself, even then, wondered occa- 
sionally what her life was all about, now that she had 
arranged it so nicely. She was not passionately mater- 
nal, perhaps : the nurse took care of Burton and Honoria 
affectionately and capably. Her husband had the per- 
sonal reserves and silent retreats of all thin-skinned, ar- 
tistic creatures; though he talked constantly, like all 
such, of his work, he needed only a polite listener, not 
another member of the firm. She had never had any 
special talent or hobby, and even her taste for reading 
had been mostly a substitute for the kind of life she 
wanted to live. Sheihad liked the people in books better 
than the people among whom her early years were 
passed — ^that was all. So had her mother. 

She loved her clever young husband ; he was the cen- 
tral fact of her life, around which the others grouped; 
but his sudden exaltations and easy depressions had long 
ago taught her that hers was the stronger nature. There 
seemed to be room in her life for something beyond this 
charming house, this charming husband, these charming 
children . . . perhaps you are a little surprised? Did 
you think that this was the end of Frances, after all ? 

In August, 1914, the world began to shake, and stocks 
and bonds and ''bulls" and "bears*' shook with it. In 
1915 the Lusitama went down, and with her went down 
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the owner of the new theater which was to have occupied 
Van Wyck & Addison for at least a year. Van Wyck 
shook his head, sold one of his motors, dismissed a couple 
of draftsmen and stayed later at the office. 

In 1916 two clients suddenly sent checks for the 
amount of work already done on the plans and explained 
that they hoped to go on with their country houses 
''after the war." Burton lay awake all night, ate little, 
wrote letters and tore them through, studied bank books, 
and suddenly told Frances that Maine was too expensive, 
utterly aside from the possibility of submarines; and 
that if all cooks used butter to the extent that Justine 
appeared to indulge in it, America would soon be on war 
rations. People laughed when they said that sort of 
thing in 1916. 

In 1917 their richest client failed, inexplicably, to 
make his two final payments on their largest country 
house, the payments where all their profits lay. After a 
long and tedious correspondence it became clear that he 
had no intention of ever making the payments. His eva- 
sive and trumped-up complaints, in which contractors, 
plumbers and electricans were confusedly slandered, 
completely broke Burton's spirit. He had secured this 
unspeakable person ; had stood sponsor for him ; had pre- 
sented him to Frances, and, in their house, to their 
friends. Van Wyck had never felt certain of the fellow 
and had advised against the steadily growing elabora- 
tion which had made the great mansion the show place 
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of the countryside. Van Wyck now sat silent and mo- 
rose in an empty office, and Burton stared, terrified, at ' 
his bank book at home. 

Suddenly America leaped to the colors, and three of 
the remaining draftsmen volunteered at once. 

*' There's no need to fill their places, I guess,'' said 
Van Wyck stolidly; "it's a good thing I stuck by the 
militia, isn't it? Over-age won't matter with us fel- 
lows, most likely. Why don't you try your luck, Burt? 
You never looked your age," 

** There's nothing on the drawing boards except two 
remodeled stables and a ten-thousand-dollar shore cot- 
tage, you see," Burton explained to his wife. ''That 
New Jersey man threw up his plans yesterday. And the 
Government doesn't want unnecessary timber and labor 
used, anyway. What are you going to do ? It might as 
well be now as later. Van's very decent about it; hell 
take over the office rent and he thinks his mother would 
rent this house. We'd better, don't you think? He 
thinks I could get into this new officers' training camp 
if I tried ; I used to go to a military academy, you know, 
before I went to college — ^had my lieutenant's rank and 
all that." 

*'Why yes, dear, yes — ^anything you think best," she 
said, stroking his hot forehead. 

**I couldn't have stood it much longer, Francie, any- 
how; I'm only thirty-five; I couldn't hang around here. 
I've been sicker over all this than you ever knew." 
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''I know, dear, I know," she answered gently. 

'*0f course, as long as I could support you and the 
children, that was different. Married men haven't any 
right ; but now it 's all up. "What can I do ? It 's the only 
thing I know. If the Government would only wake up 
to all this housing job and put us on commissions ! Good 
heavens! I don't want to make money; I always hated 
money; I only want to earn my living — ^and yours." 

'*I know, dear, I know." 

How soon it was over, after all ! 

She and the children and Justine and the nurse were 
in a perfectly comfortable little flat on the West Side; 
old Mrs. Van Wyck was paying enough rent to board and 
lodge them. Burton was in a Southern training camp 
and would have a captain's pay before long. 

Van Wyck was a major already. Soon he would be 
**over there." The war was on. 

Because now, for the first time in her life, Frances 
knew exactly how much money she was to have for the 
year, and when she was going to get it, she divided it 
into parts and adjusted her expenses to it. If you had 
told her that she was making a budget, she would have 
been very much surprised : she thought prime nunisters 
did that in England. 

While Margaret did the light cleaning about the apart- 
ment, she took charge of the children; and later, when 
Margaret was free to take them into the park, she went 
to one of the war-relief bureaus and worked there, like 
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all the women whose husbands were in the Great Fight 
or preparing for it. She missed Burton, of course, as 
one misses the intimate companion of seven years. But, 
like most American women, she was of a cool, reasonable 
temperament. Her husband had no work to do, and 
Burton with no work to do was unthinkable. It was 
doubtful if he could have stayed *'out of it" indefinitely, 
anyway. He had a fluid, mercurial nature, easily up and 
down, and the camp training thrilled and interested him ; 
he enjoyed the quick popularity among men that he al- 
ways won. His letters were eager and contented. 

Frances, after a month of the Eed Cross bandaging, 
grew restless. She was not quick or accurate with her 
hands and the flying lint irritated her nostrils. The 
suddenly developing canteen service appealed to her 
more, but its irregular hours and sudden calls made it 
impossible for a woman whose time was not entirely her 
own. Little Honoria had a delicate throat, and old Jus- 
tine grumbled at the extra work of the smaller establish- 
ment. 

**It's really stunning, my dear, how little Mrs. Bur- 
ton Addison stands up under all her troubles,'' one of 
Burton's wealthy clients confided over her sandwich 
board to a friend. '*He simply felt he must go, you 
know, and she's moved over on the West Side. She says 
she can do so much better over there for the same 
money, for the children, you see; and she's with them a 
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great deal, of course, but she has several hours a day 
free, if she could find the right sort of thing." 

Any training?" the friend snapped back briefly. 
I'm afraid not. She just lived a society life in Eng- 
land with Lady Plagheot, you know, and since they were 
married they've been entertained so much." 

''Too bad." 

**My dear, she's going to live on his pay and what 
Connie Van Wyck pays her for that exquisite little 
house of theirs. If that's not grit!" 

**Tou can always tell," remarked the sandwich filler 
succinctly; **the more you've had, the better you can do 
with a little, if you're the real thing. It's always so." 

"I thought I'd send her into the League; they'll be 
sure to have something for her there, if it's only an- 
swering the telephone." 

The responsible lady at the League's big information 
desk narrowed her eyes meditatively. 

**"VVhy, of course, Jfrs. Addison," she said, ''<?/ course. 
It's wonderful of you to offer. I'm just thinking where 
— excuse me a moment." She took down an insistent 
telephone. ''Wait a moment; I have some one here 
now," she told it, and looking up : ''Would you go over 
to Forty-fourth Street and help out in the rummage 
sale there? They're just starting it, and a lot of stuflE 
is pouring in, it seems, and there are only two debu- 
tantes there and they don't know what to do. The 
woman that promised to handle that just got news that 
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her son was sailing to-morrow and she's all broken up. 
Could you go?" 

"Why, certainly. We had a big jumble sale at Whyt- 
ton when I was living in England and it was very jolly. 
We made a hundred pounds." 

Frances flew back in thought for a moment to the won- 
derful sunken garden with the famous box hedge twenty- 
five feet in height, and the beautiful Italian refectory 
tables the footmen had carried out near the fountain, 
to serve as counters. 

How long ago it was! 

"Then you'll be just the one," said the information 
lady, relieved. " It 's in a vacant shop there, and it comes 
under the Publicity Committee, I believe. Eeport to 
Mrs. Hastings, will you?" 

Three days later the sandwich-filling expert called 
Mrs. Hastings, of the Publicity Committee, by telephone. 

"I'm told to get in touch with you about Mrs. Bur- 
ton Addison. She was sent to some rummage sale at a 
venture, it seems, and there's a place ready for her now, 
with a lot of her friends, in the clerical department of 
the canteen. Will that be all right?" 

"Indeed, it will not/^ the telephone sputtered back, 
"don't you dream of disturbing her. My dear, the 
woman's a wonder! She's turning in a hundred dollars 
a day from that place. A reporter told me it was the 
best arranged rummage sale she'd ever seen in her life, 
and so charmingly decorated ! I went in myself yester- 
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day and bought a hat and a pair of andirons. She has 
the girls in the League uniform and they simply love 
to work under her. The way she arranged that stuflE, 
my dear — it's a marvel, simply a marvel. I sent an old 
lacquered bird cage and a peacock-feather fan, and when 
I saw them, I give you my word I wanted to buy them 
back.'' 

**0h, well, in that case, I suppose she'd better stay, 
even if her friends aren't there; I was only trying to 
do her a kindness," said the sandwich expert. 

But Prances Addison needed no more kindnesses of 
that sort. "Whether or not her friends were working by 
her side mattered very little to her, for she had found 
her job. 

As the wagonloads of miscellaneous junk salvaged 
from attic, cellar and guest room poured in to her coun- 
ters, she sorted, arranged and priced them, then floated 
them out again. Her great kettle of old gold and silver 
remnants brought in unbelievable sums from the ap- 
praiser before the contents went to be melted. The con- 
signment of damaged chocolate bars, sent as a joke by 
a great firm, turned into wonderful confections for the 
soldiers, made on the spot by attractive young white- 
capped cooks. This department proved so popular that 
it became a fixture in the back of the shop. 

Soon they had one of the League's own motor trucks 
for carrying their supplies, manned by a haughty sub- 
private working up to the Motor Corps ; tea was served 
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on the second floor, each part of the meal contributed 
by the leading grocers and dairymen of the amused and 
charitable city; a great florist volunteered a daily bou- 
quet for each table. 

''No Expenses! No Profits! Everything for Our 
Boys Over There!" became their famous slogan. 

''Well, well," said everybody, "did you ever know 
anything like it? How that little woman, who never 
knew anything about business in her life — and her hus- 
band an impractical architect, too!" 

They knew nothing about her grandfather. 

For the first time in her life Prances found her powers 
fully taxed, her mind entirely busy. Burton — ^who came 
to see her for a few days before the same miraculous 
luck that got him special mention for efficiency with his 
men sent him abroad with the first of "his lot" — found 
her a new woman. 

"Why, Francie," he cried, "you're a business woman ! 
TouVe a regular one! I — ^I never imagined " 

"You never imagined you'd be a captain, either, did 
you, dear?" she reminded him. 

In the summer they closed the shop, at her advice, and 
she went with the children to Aunt Addison's, near 
Greenwich. Here she opened the League's summer 
"White Elephant Sale de Luxe," with wonderful ele- 
phant posters, the creation of the visiting artists, and 
finally a real elephant, whitewashed, that trundled about 
the delighted countryside to collect the spoils. 
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It isn't only that she's so clever at getting the things 
and showing them off so well and holding out for the 
prices, ' ' said somebody to Annt Addison ; ' *it 's her being 
so dignified and dressing so well and those dear little 
pearls and all. And it's what we all know she's been 
used to, you see." 

Do you suppose her grandfather smiled, in heaven? 

That autumn Mrs. Van Wyck gave up the house, and 
in the interval of finding a new tenant, Frances did a 
little profound thinking. Honoria's tonsils and a trained 
nurse and little Burton's measles had cost a great deal, 
and food and rent were rising. Servants w^re hard 
to get and harder to pay. 

**K we open the uptown 'Elephant,' Prances," said 
Mrs. Hastings thoughtfully, ''you certainly can't man- 
age both. Everett says we ought to have a paid manager 
for this anyway. He says, get a good woman and give 
her her price: it's worth it. And you can just manage 
here, or give ideas for both, whichever you prefer." 

"I'd rather be the paid manager, Lucy dear," said 
Frances calmly. ' * If anything happens to Burton, you 
know, I've got the children to take care of." 

"What a wonderful idea!" exclaimed Lucy Hastings. 
' ' My dear, you 're certainly a good sport. ' ' 

Somehow she never could lose the reputation of being 
inarvelously noble. In the funny old days "women of 
her class" would have lost prestige by going into busi- 
ness ; but now they honestly envied her. 
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**It must be wonderful to be independent," murmtired 
the sandwich cutters, staring at their emerald and sap- 
phire fingers. 

It was only this spring that the great and final tribute 
came to her. Everett Hastings {the Everett Hastings: 
not E. J.) strolled into her big ofl5ce in March with a 
whimsical smile on his big red face. 

** 'Morning, Mrs. Addison," he said. **I'm here to 
put a spoke in the missus' wheel, but it's only fair to 
both of us to do it. IVe been auditing your accounts 
for some time now, and " 

"You, Mr. Hastings?" she repeated, in a surprised 
tone. 

'*Tes, me. Didn't know I was E. Hastings, did yout 
Well, I am. And I've been doing a bit of talk with 
some of my managers" — (he owns most of Baltman's, 
Gtord and Paylor's, Whems, and a few other great 
shops) — ^''and we've decided that whenever you want 
to come over to us for, well, say seventy-five hundred to 
start and a long vacation, we'll be glad to talk business. 
I never dared to say anything till you went into all this 
on a sensible basis; maybe you didn't know I suggested 
your present salary. I've been watching you ever since 
you used up that spoiled chocolate, Mrs. Addy." 

*'Why, Mr. Hastings!" she murmured. 

''What do you sayt Business for the ladies is fash- 
ionable now, and gad, Mrs. Addy, in my opinion you've 
one of the best business heads in New York." 
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"Give me five minutes?" she asked him. At the end 
of them she said : ' ' Just now, Mr. Hastings, I couldn 't 
think of changing. I couldn't go back on the League. 
They pay me enough, and my house is rented now, and 
I'm saving a little for Liberty Bonds. I do feel, in a 
way, that I'm doing my bit, too.'* 

You certainly are," agreed Mr. Hastings. 

But after the war, if — when Burton comes back, I 
shan't ever Tbe satisfied to go back as we were; I know 
that. I've found what I like to do, and I want to keep 
on doing it. Only, only — ^Mr. Hastings, will you think 
I'm foolish if I say that I've thought all this out, and 
that I'd rather go on— on my own? I'd rather run my 
own business. I think I understand the principle of 
'Elephant' sales, and I've got a plan for doing it in my 
own place, under my own name, some day. I may not 
earn so much, so steadily, as in your big business, but 
my time will be my own and — and I think my name 
will be of some value by then. I'm opening a Boston 
branch for the League this week, you know." 

Mr. Hastings thrust out a big hand. ''Put it right 
there, Mrs. Addy," he said heartily. "You're perfectly 
and absolutely and entirely right, and you'll have a lot 
more fun. If ten thousand would help you when you 
want to start, remember it'll be ready for you. I'm 
sorry to lose you, but you're all right. Go ahead. But 
where you ever got all that business sense, the Lord 
only knows!" 
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This, however, wasn't quite true. 

For I've known, all along, and now you know, and if 
the Lord knew, why, then, her grandfather must have 
known, for he has been many years with the Lord, ac- 
cording to his tombstone ! 



"MERRY-GO-ROUND" 



YouE attention is called to the Roundtree family — a 
name you won't need to have explained to you if you 
are at all familiar with a certain well-known summer 
resort on the coast of a large State somewhere in New 
England. 

Herbert Roundtree, senior, was always called Herbie 
and was supposed to be a broker — ^though I have long 
ceased to inquire what it is that brokers do : they know, 
themselves, I suppose. He invented an entirely original 
fox-trot. Mrs. Herbie was one of the people you al- 
ways see in the Sunday supplements in August, sitting 
in that strange semi-circle on the beach where the men's 
legs look so very bare and every one squints in the sun. 
Herbert, junior, was called Bert and was one of the best 
amateur tennis players in the country. He was in a 
perpetual state of being tutored for college. Mary 
Grace Olive Roundtree always signed her name Mary 
G. 0. Roundtree, and was called Merry-go-round, or 
Merry, for short The name tells you what she was and 
did. 

Now it would be merely silly to try to conceal from 
you that these four people are undoubtedly going to 
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shock you, before I finish with them. They were peo- 
ple of a type that has never reflected great credit on 
any country, least of all on ours, where purposeless 
leisure is not alleviated by art in any or all of its 
forms; where social standards are not innate. They 
have ceased to exist in France and England, of course, 
because four years of war cauterizes them automatically 

out of civilization. But they existed among us in 1916. 
Merry was then sixteen, not in the least pretty, and 

didn't need to be. She had a snub nose and sandy hair, 
and her face was so freckled that it was a question 
whether she should have been called blonde or brunette. 
Her eyes were greenish-gray and her irregular teeth daz- 
zlingly white. Her little mouth was very red. She was 
as slender and supple as a steel foil, and wore her 
clothes with positive genius : when she pulled her sandy 
hair straight baci from her forehead and poised a hat 
with a great black bow slantingly over her right cheek, 
grown women studied her musingly. Men of all ages 
swarmed about her. Young boys in knickerbockers 
adored her, youths chummed with her, middle-age 
laughed consumedly at her audacities, and old gentle- 
men petted her. I will now tell you what she could do. 
She could swim and dive like a seal, she could order a 
delicious dinner, she danced better than most profes- 
sional dancers, she played very good tennis, she drove 
her own car, she could mix a fair cocktail ... it 
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all sounds prehistoric and crude, doesn't it? I warned 
you that you would not like the Roundtree family. 

But didn't she go to school? — ^you ask. 

Why, yes, I believe Merry did go to school, in the win- 
ter. She took what was called a ** special course" in a 
French school, where the teacher did a great deal of 
chaperoning and didn't demand too much of the girls 
in the morning, because they had both been to the play 
the night before. Rich girls from the West patronized 
this school and believed in a well-rounded life, so to 
speak, with none of the narrowing results of an exist- 
ence devoted exclusively to book learning. The school 
had only four marks: excellent, good, fair and poor, and 
Merry rarely dropped below ''fair''; indeed, she once 
won a ''good" in geography. Her course had been a 
little broken up, because they always went to the woods 
in May for the fishing, and to Tuxedo or Lenox in 
October for golf, and South for a little in February. 
They took Merry along because, in the first place, Herbie, 
senior, was fond of her, and in the second place, be- 
cause Mrs. Herbie, for some reason, didn't approve of 
boarding-schools. She said you never knew whom you 
might meet there. 

People who observed some of the young friends who 
*'sat out" on the club veranda or walked on the rocks 
after dances with Merry, would often raise their eye- 
brows quizzically when Mrs. Herbie made this remark^ 
but she always winked good-naturedly back at them. 
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**If anything 's goin' on/' she used to say, "we'll have 
it goin' on right here in the house, don't you know." 

And if public opinion was to be trusted, it went on. 

Like almost every girl who is beloved of the youthful 
male. Merry was equally popular with the young ladies 
of her social circle. It is a curious thing that few 
people realize how common this condition is. Girls 
copied her hair-dressings, her belts, her angle of tipping 
her hat. When she danced with a white fox collar over 
her shoulders, little polar bears sprinkled the casino 
the next night; when she went out in the rain in a 
longshoreman's slicker and sou'wester cap, the beach re- 
sembled a life-saving station the next day. It cannot be 
denied that some serious-minded mothers' preferred their 
daughters not to be numbered among her friends. 

And mind you, this was not an easy position for these 
mothers to take. Herbie Roundtree was one of the old- 
est colonists on the coast: president of the golf club, 
treasurer of the tennis association, one of the directors 
of the casino. He played in all the tournaments, con- 
tributed many of the cups, subscribed to all the dances, 
acted in the theatricals and organized the clambakes. 
Even if he did sometimes drink a little more than was 
good for him, he could drive a car better drunk than 
most sober men, as his friends pointed out. The Round- 
trees had one of the first French cars brought into this 
country, and never missed a motor show. He was one 
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of the five best bridge players in the country — some 
people placed him with the first three. I suppose he 
never said a deliberately unkind thing about anybody 
in his life. 

Now, I know, just as well as if you were saying it to 
me at this moment, precisely what is in your mind. 

**What terrible people!'' you are thinking, '*and what 
a disgusting way to bring up a girl ! Had she no prac- 
ticing, no Junior League, no day nursery, no Red Cross, 
nothing to do for the Working Girl? How empty and 
unsatisfying her life must have been! What a bored, 
discontented woman for a mother ! Well, they paid the 
price for it, anyway ; everybody knows that these people 
are always miserable." 

I hate to break the disquieting news to you, but as a 
matter of fact, and all moralists to the contrary, they 
weren't miserable a bit ! Never having lived your stren- 
uous, cultured, useful and occasionally fatiguing life, 
they never knew what they were missing, you see. 

To begin with, Mrs. Herbie and Merry danced and 
golfed and exercised so much generally in the open air 
that they were in the top of condition all the time. 
This means that they were in the best of spirits, never 
gloomy (which is almost certainly liver) nor moody 
(which is usually stomach, if you're not in love). They 
stayed up rather late at night, so they got up rather 
late in the morning, had a leisurely bath and breakfast 
(and Merry ate a grape-fruit, a dish of porridge, eggs 
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and bacon, and rolls, and jam, and coffee every morning 
of her life) and played golf or tennis till noon, when 
they went in for a swim. Then they had lunch, and I 
tell you they were ready for it! Then they got into 
motors and went somewhere or other, as good-natured 
as possible, all the afternoon, where they usually had 
a couple of sets of tennis before tea. After tea they 
were just comfortable and lazy enough to sit about till 
dinner, and after dinner they danced and played bridge. 

Mrs. Herbie used to say that she was awfully fond 
of reading books, really, but as a matter of fact, when 
did people find the time for it? She never could, for 
one. And in this she was perfectly sincere — she hadn't 
the time for it. If you are socially inclined and friendly 
and talkative, and take a great deal of exercise, and 
bathe and change your clothes whenever you do it, and 
need (or feel that you need) a good many clothes — 
why, supplying all the time requisite for these things 
eats into the very definite amount of time that there is 
in any given twenty-four hours. Neither Mrs. Herbie 
nor Merry ever had a dull moment, so far as I know. 

All their friends liked them and found them very 
amusing. And they undoubtedly experienced most of 
the time something that it's just possible you don't feel 
very often or very long — the joy of life. It's not a very 
complicated sensation, nor one that's mentioned on one's 
tombstone, to tell the truth. It comes from muscles well 
coordinated, a perfect circulation, an impeccable diges- 
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tion. Your blood flows very sweetly and steadily to the 
ends of your fingers and toes, and sings as it flows, so 
that you feel very light and free and ready for anything 
that may turn up. And it takes very little to amuse 
and content you, and you get very sleepy when youVe 
had a day full of it, and wake, ready for the next day 
. full. Perhaps you got your best idea of it in convales- 

! cence from an illness — some people only get it then. 

Now I'm not at all prepared to say that the people 
who have this feeling all the time are as valuable to the 
community as you are: probably they're not. They 
don't write our books, nor compose our symphonies, nor 
build our bridges, nor our city halls. I'm afraid they're 
) not too sympathetic with pain and suffering and ennui 

! — ^how should they be 1 They don't think things through 

very deeply. They rarely have any plans for the amelio- 
j ration of anything. I suppose they think that things 

\ seem very nearly all right, as they are. Merry thought 

j so, certainly. 

* ' Hi, there, little one, whither away ? ' ' said her brother 
Bert, catching her neatly by the scarf of her peach- 



I 
I 
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\ colored silk sweater. *'Mrs. Herbie said something about 

mixed doubles, if I could catch Herbie, senior." 

*' Sorry, Bert, but I can't. Dad's at the casino, um- 
piring, anyway." 
* ' All dated up, eh ? Same old gang ? ' ' 
*'Not that I know of." 
, **0-ho! Not a gang. Twosome, perhaps?" 
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** What's the excitement?'' Merry asked carelessly, 
crowding her hat down to her eyebrow. 

** Excitement nothing. I only inquired, who's the 
swain?" 

**0h, I Bee. Carter Dickinson's trying out his new 
Twinplex, and I said I'd go along." 

**I thought so," said Bert. **Look here, Merry, you 
know what I think about this." 

**And you know what I think about what ycm think," 
rejoined his sister promptly. ** Guess again." 

**It's no use. Merry, it won't do," Bert persisted. 
**You don't know anything about this, you know, and I 
do. I'm not asking you, kid — ^I'm telling you — Cart 
won't do. You've got to quit it." 

** You'd make a good traffic policeman," said Merry* 
cheerfully, **but this doesn't happen to be Fifth Avenue, 
Buddy. You play where you like, and let the rest of 
the family alone." 

** Honestly, Merry, I can't go into the details of all 
this." 

''Why?" 

** 'Why?' Simply because I can't, that's all. But 
you can take it from me, this Cart thing won't do. 
Honestly." 

"I wonder how you'd like it, Bert, if I took that sort 
of thing from anybody else about you?" 

"You're talking like an idiot, Merry. The Lord 
knows, ' ' Bert added, swelling slightly with modest f rank- 
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\ ness, **I'm no angel and never pretended to be. But 

j that's one thing, and Carter Dickinson's another. You 

I 

don't exactly have to be a Y. M. C. A. secretary, you 
i know, in order to keep out of some things." 

*'For instance?" 

l! 

**I'd prefer to drop the subject, Merry." 
' **I should think you would. Please tell mother I've 

I gone — ^we'U lunch at the club, probably." 

i I must now introduce to you Mr. Carter Bedloe Dick- 

inson, and really, I almost hesitate to do so, for I know 
I how you will disapprove of him. 

As a baby and increasingly as a little boy, he had 

been so beautiful that strangers stopped in the street 

to ask his name. Artists sketched him surreptitiously 

i , in the park, and photographers begged for appointments 

with him. He had never been ill in his life, and always 
' fought anybody up to and including a third over his 

own weight. 

He had a special license for driving his own car at 
the age of thirteen, and played every game known to 
man, from polo to pinochle, before he was nineteen — 
his age at the time of which I write. 

You know that young man whom you may have sup- 
posed to reside exclusively on magazine covers? A 
young man with a profile like — ^like — ^well, I can only 
and somewhat weakly repeat, like the young man's pro- 
file on a magazine cover? You see, it isn't Greek — our 
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old word for profiles. It isn't even coin-like, for the 
ladies and gentlemen on coins have Roman noses, and 
Carter's was straight and short His chin was neat and 
firm and deeply cleft ; his eyes were dark Irish blue, with 
thick, inky, curled lashes; his hair waved fascinatingly 
and grew in perfectly even points around his forehead. 
His upper lip was short like a girl's, but he didn't look 
at all like a girl, I assure you. Nevertheless, his college 
friends were always urging him to buck up and try to 
pass the entrance examinations, because, as they pointed 
out to him, he would be invaluable in university dra- 
matic associations, for girl parts. But the academic im- 
pulse had been lacking hitherto in Mr. Dickinson, and he 
resisted all appeals from each would-be alma maier. 

When I add that he had inherited a million in his own 
right from his paternal grandmother and was the only 
child of a very wealthy father, you won't require me to 
catalogue for you my young man's further character- 
istics, will you? They were probably just about what 
you are supposing now. Only, you must try to remem- 
ber that he had not been bred up to feel that he had 
any responsibilities whatever. Bichesse oblige doesn't 
have the thrill somehow of noblesse oblige, does it? It's 
a little abstract and cold-blooded — ^and Carter was any- 
thing but cold-blooded. 

He nodded to Merry, and jumped out as she came up 
to his silvery-gray car, low-hung and long-snouted. 
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**How's yourself?" he asked, **as well as you look?'* 

''AU right—it's a bully car, isn't it?" 
i **Qlad you think so. We'll let her out along the 

Shore Road, if you say so. I've got my own idea of 
what she'll do." 

**0h, well, you only die once, they say," Merry re- 
turned cheerfully, *' crank her up!" 

Carter grinned. 

**Does she look as much of a flivver as that?" he said. 
"Hop in, mademoiselle!" 

**Do you mind stopping at Li Peddy's for a minute?" 
he asked, midway through the little village; "I'm so 
hungry I can't see straight. I slept right through till 
twenty minutes before the time we said, last night, you 
know, and I never had a bite. I was so afraid to be 
late." 

Goodness!" said Merry. 

Honestly. I didn't want to keep you waiting. I 
thought I'd get some crackers and cheese and bananas 
from Li's, and you could drive while I ate them." 

"Surest thing you know," said Merry. "I'd get up 
in the night to eat bananas, myself." 

Old Li Peddy, in the village grocery headquarters, 
bustled about among his flour barrels and "canned 
«j goods," shouting Napoleonic orders to his dawdling as- 

sistants. An impatient line of waiting women scowled 
at each successful ruse by which he eluded them. 
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**Jest a minute, jest a second, Mis' Smith . . . 
I'll be with you, sure, in a jiffy, Mis' Jones ... I 
ain't forgotten you. Mis' Robinson!" 

**Well, well, Li, what's the rush?" queried Carter, 
good-naturedly. 

**Momin', Carter; moruin', Miss Merry," gasped Li, 
who had seen them both grow up. *'I'm just about wild 
with this Friday job!" 

^^ Adriatic sailing, or anything like that?" 

**Lord, no, it's those Blackmans, down on tte Point. 
You'd think they kept a hotel." 

** Blackmans? What Blackmans?" Carter asked laz- 
ily. "Charge two bananas, Li — ^no, charge three." 

**I don't know nothing about 'em, Carter, beyond and 
above that they've got the P. Weston place, on the Point, 
and they certainly do stock up on Fridays. Albert, he 
delivers on that route, and he says they ain't but three 
of 'em, but I don' know — ^they must eat like whales, 
then." 

Li wiped his brow. 

**Hi, Albert, ask that Blackman showfur if he can't 
take some o' this back with him I" he yelled. **Tes, 
Mis' Smith, I certainly will, in about two minutes. I'm 
comin'. Mis' Robinson, but I ain't got a ginger-snap in 
the store: I jest sent two full boxes to Blackman 's." 

By the simple process of retrieving his crackers and 
cheese for himself. Carter left the protesting ladies be- 
hind him, and soon, with Merry at the wheel, plunged 
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into a luncheon calculated to ruin any digestion but his. 

''It's a pity the Blackmans couldn't leave me a gin- 
ger-snap," he complained, finishing off half a pound of 
the product locally known as store cheese, and shying 
his last banana skin at a fleeing cat. 

** Perhaps they're giving a tea," Merry suggested, ex- 
perimenting with the spark. 

**No, I don't think — here, quit that! What do you 
think you're doing? Shove her back there!** 

Merry ** shoved her back," and her host continued. 

** Albert was bawling them out down near the pickle 
barrels — ^he struck me for a hand with two barrels of 
flour. And that's all right, too — Al taught me to pitch 
my first ball," said Carter reminiscently. ''He said 
that for all the stuflf he unloads there every Friday, 
there's no company at all, the butler told him. 'Then 
why all the barrels?' asks Al. 

"He says he never joined no coal-heavers' union, not 
much, and Blackman better buy off the wholesalers, same 
as Mr. Peddy does," Carter prattled on lazily. 

"Look out, there, Merry! You can't expect to turn 
a lawn-mower in much less than her own length, let 
alone a car, can you?" 

Merry had endeavored, not unsuccessfully, to save the 
life of a large man in a frock coat, who had sprung up 
suddenly from under the mud-guard. 

"What the — ^what do you think you're doing?" Car- 
ter stormed. "What's the idea? Suicide?" 
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Merry turned white under her freckles, but sat stiffly 
at the wheel. 

''Please!" said the man, ** please, my sir, one mo- 
ment!" 

**What d'you mean?" said Carter, rather pale, too, 
because, as he explained afterward, if you're going to 
kill people you like to pick them out yourself. 

*'The way, please, by Mr. Blockrionn's house — ^a big 
house," said the man, who looked like a walrus. 

** 'Blockmonn'?" Carter repeated. **0h, Blackman. 
Right along down this road as far as you can go. It's 
on the Point. And don't climb under any more cars, 
if you can help it. It's apt to annoy the driver. Good 
morning." 

''Perhaps he's fond of gingerrsnaps, " said Merry. 

"Darn fool!" said Carter, and took the wheel. 

He eased his nerves by letting her out on the level 
three-mile stretch down the Point, but slowed down just 
before the crossroads, being a better driver than he was 
often given credit for being. Across his bows there lay 
suddenly a vast, muddy olive-green touring car full of 
men. There were only a few men in the car really, but 
they populated it enormously, they were so large. 

"Oh, all right," snapped Carter, jamming on the 
brake, "welcome to our city ! Way by Mr. Blockmonn's, 
perhaps?" 

And this was precisely what the large gentleman 
wanted to know. Either they had been lost, or had 
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chosen to come through the Paseawog Swamp Boad^ for 
they were mired to the hubs. 

** You know, we ought to paint a sign and tie it to the 
car/' suggested Carter morosely. *'Then they wouldn't 
all have to stop us.** 

Merry giggled. 

**Mrs. Blackman ivas giving a party, after all, you 
see," she said. 

''There isn't any Mrs. Blackman, Al said, only him 
and his brother and a housekeeper. Let's have a run 
down to the Point and see how many of 'em get there 
alive," Carter suggested. ** There used to be wonderful 
surf on the Weston beach. I might bring my surf- 
board down some day." 

** Maybe they don't like their beach used," said 
Merry, **some people don't, when they rent. Oh, I re- 
member — ^they're the ones that have those nasty dogs. 
Mrs. Parradoe went down there to look around and 
nearly got bitten. She says they're German spies." 
What piffle! What'd she go down there for?" 
Oh, to see if they were German spies, I suppose. 
She thinks everybody is." 

'* There — ^you've said it. She's dippy, that woman. 
Jabbering away at father about that army officer that 
was surveying here, till he had to make a fool of him- 
self, looking the man up — ^father said he felt like a cheap 
detective. Just because the man was German — good 
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Lord, wasn't he in the United States Army! Wasn't 
he in uniform! What do you want?" 

**I know. Bert was disgusted. He put the lieutenant 
up at the club, and he had to ask him to wait — ^father 
said it was a shame." 

'* 'What's he making all those maps of my place for?' 
she used to ask Dad, 'every little point is down there, 
and Flag Pole Hill. Did you know that he admits his 
father is pro-German, Mr. Dickinson?' 

*' 'Well, well, Mrs. Parradoe,' father would say, *he 
can't help that now, can he? And we're neutral, you 
know. Those boys are the United States Coast Survey 
Corps, and they don't act much as if they were doing 
anything they're ashamed of, do they?' " 

"That tall one with the red hair certainly could 
dance," said Merry. 

"So you seemed to think." 

"We-ell? Any kick about it?" Merry's voice was 
lazy, but her eyes were very bright. 

"The question is, have I any right to kick?" 

"It's a free country," she parried. "But I didn't 
know you were a kicker, Carty dear!" 

"I never used to be," he admitted, "but it's never 
too late to learn, they say." 

Now this sort of drivel wouldn't amuse you or me for 
a moment, but Merry and Cart were very expert at it 
and could keep it up by the mile and hour together. 

Both were wary, neither was inexperienced, and the 
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fact that each was a bit afraid of the other put a little 
edge to their foils. Did you never play with that sort 
of fire yourself! 

Suddenly they turned into a narrow sandy road which 
wound about unexpectedly — so unexpectedly, in fact, 
that they all but smashed a worthy, plump gentleman, 
motor-cycling heavily along its curves. He dismounted 
with more agility than might have been supposed pos- 
sible and politely raised a derby hat from his perspiring 
brow. 

Oh, all right, all right,'' Carter snapped at him. 

You want to go by Blockmonn's, don't you? It's all 
right — ^keep going along. Big house at the end of the 
Point. Don't mention it— it's the way I earn my living. 
Not at aU. Good-by." 

He started the car gingerly. 

"Ill have to have my brakes relined, if I get much 
more of this," he said gloomily. **What do you know 
about it, huh? Blackman ought to send a bus for 'em. 
For two cents I'd stop oflf and tell him so!'* 

Merry giggled wildly. 

''I dare you to!" 

''All righty. Watch your Uncle Carter," he declared. 

Rhododendrons and fuzzy little blue spruces began to 
line the road, which grew smooth and hard suddenly. 
An important cement wall, with balls on posts, reared 
itself higher and higher as they went on, and presently 
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a big sign stared them in the face "Private property. 
Not a public thoroughfare. Trespassers take their own 
risk. Dog on premises." 

**Just crazy to see us, aren't they?" Carter grinned, 
and Merry nodded thoughtfully. 

*'Look here!" she burst out. **I remember now. 
These are the Blackmans that Mrs. Parradoe wanted 
father to investigate that time they wouldn't subscribe 
for the club-house flag. She said " 

**0h, I don't doubt it," Carter sniffed. ''German 
spies, I suppose? For the love of Mike! You know, 
she's got it bad, that woman. Just because a man won't 
shell out for a flag " 

**But it wasn't just that. Cart. Somebody came home 
late in a launch around the Point, and said they were 
signaling from the "Weston house with a big search- 
light." 

Carter twisted the car with a jerk around a sharp turn 
and stopped. 

** Let's see 'em all go in," he suggested, ** shall we? 
What do you mean signaling? Signaling who?" 

**I don't know," Merry confessed. 

**No, I don't believe you do. Signaling to Germany,, 
maybe." 

She girled. 

'*No rule against anybody coming here from Ger- 
many, is there? What's the idea? What would they 
signal about? You know. Merry, my father says that 
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all this silly talk is going to make a lot of good Ger- 
mans over here pretty sore. He says the Kaiser's one 
thing, and Germans over here are another. Who's their 
best friend? "We are, of course. Don't tHey know it? 
You bet they do!" 

**Ye-es — ^that's what father says. But they sunk the 
Ltisitania, you know, Carty." 

^'They did — ^who did? People that live here? Not on 
your life. A lot of dirty Prussians sunk her. There's 
no good in women trying to argue about these things, 
Merry — take it from me, there isn't. You just let the 
President alone — ^he knows it's to our best interest to 
keep out of this and — ^well, well, well ! Here comes the 
party!" 

The olive-green car sailed by them, the chauffeur 
waved a commanding left hand at a man in livery who 
sprang up just inside the big iron gate, and they passed 
through without slackening speed. 

A moment more and the motor-cyclist drew into port, 
called out over his shoulder to the gatekeeper, and 
whizzed up the blue stone drive. 

'*No good waiting for the gentleman on the bike, I 
suppose," said Carter, ** let's go in and tell Mr. Black- 
man what we think — ^well, will you look at that, now? 
He beat 'em to it!" 

From behind a clump of blue spruces there emerged 
the frock-coated pedestrian, portly and perspiring, but 
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always polite, as was shown by his gestures and bows 
at the gate. These, however, were matched to a certain 
extent by the attendant, who touched his cap respect- 
fully several times, and after a short conversation closed 
the big black gates with a decisive clang and disappeared 
in the side shrubbery, while the frock coat walked up 
the drive. 

"Talk about your Marathons!" Carter gasped., 
*' Merry, how did that thing get here?'' 

Merry shook her head. 

^'Didn't he point over his shoulder at us?*' she 
queried. 

"Couldn't see us," he answered briefly. 

"Well, shall we be getting along?" 

"You don't dare," she said. 

For answer. Carter shot around the bend and up to 
the gate, where, after a few moments^ of emptiness and 
silence, he blew his horn authoritatively. This produced 
no effect whatever, and Mr. Dickinson descended with 
some irritation, rattled the gates loudly and called. As 
his hand touched the iron, the liveried man appeared, 
scowling. 

"Well?" he inquired. 

"I want to see Mr. Blackman," said Carter; "didn't 
you hear my horn?" 

"He is not here," the man said shortly, "the place is 
closed." 
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"Nonsense," drawled Merry from the ear, "we juat 
saw a lot of people go in. The idea!" 

"We came down especially," Carter added. "I — I 
must see Mr. Blackman." 

The man glanced sharply at him. 

"You haf an abbointmentT YesT" 

"Well, not exactly an appointment — no," Carter re- 
plied sweetly, "hut I really want to see him." 

"Mr. Blackman cannot see guests," the man stated 
heavily. "Mr. Blackman is ferry much engaged at 
present. ' ' 

"I suppose there 'd be no objection to our taking a 
run down to the beach T" Carter suggested. 

"It iss a brivate blace," the man answered, sullenly. 
"It iss not oben to the pooblic people." 

"Oh, I see," said Carter. "I know the gentleman 
who owns it and I thought " 

"Dere is no goot votching us from the roodt!" the 
man cried angrily, "und dere are also doga here. Yes! 
It iss not for driving for pooblic people!" 

He turned sharply on his heels and strode away 
through the shrubbery, and Carter swore softly at him, 
furious to a point which you and I simply couldn't 
understand. 

He had naturally no business there whatever, and his 

only proper course was to go home. Merry 's only course 

was to advise him to do so. But, being the two young 
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people they were, they did nothing of the sort. They 
drove along down the sandy side road, crossed an open 
field Carter knew about, still in the slightly protesting 
car, anchored near a six-barred pasture gate in the 
farther end of it, climbed the bars, and made for a 
wood lot that marked the end of the Weston acres. 

'*Well see if I get on that beach or not," Carter 
muttered grimly, "well see!'' 

Suddenly he stopped. 

**The da — ^the pig has barb-wired it!'^ he gasped. 

There along the edge of the woodland — ^winding in 
and out as far as they could see — a neat, tight, vicious 
barbed wire fence rose in the air. 

*'0h, very well! Ve-ry we-ell," said Carter quietly, 
**well see about this. Come on, Merry." 

She walked, silent, beside him, for she felt all at once 
that something had happened to Carter, and that there 
would be little use in opposing him now. She was sur- 
prised when he got back into the car and turned soberly 
homeward, blowing loudly on the horn as he passed the 
iron gates. 

**No use staying now," he explained. *'I11 attend 
to this to-night." 

* * Oh-oo ! ' ' Merry cried, * * really, Cart ? What do you 
mean?" 

*'I mean I'm coming down here to-night, and I'm 
going onto his old beach, that's all," he said. "Want 
to come?" 
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•*I'd love it to death!" she giggled, **but I'd better 
be going to a dance or something, hadn't I?" 

*/Any way you like," he agreed shortly. 

*'I'ni going back now, so that beast of a gardener, or 
whatever he is, will think I'm out of the way. But we'll 
come back about ten to-night — shall we?" 

And at ten o'clock they slipped out from the whirling, 
gliding crowd at the club house and started for the Point, 
with the fox-trot Merry loved best whining seductively 
after them in vain. For Carter Bedloe Dickinson, 
though unmoved by the abstract miseries of Belgium 
and uncertain as to the exact status of the steamship 
Lusitania, was not one to be dictated to by any German 
gardener alive. It is simply true that he would have 
run any risk to get even, in his own unreasonable mind, 
with the Blackman menage, for causes that to my mind 
and yours were no causes worth mentioning. And it is 
equally true that to Mary Grace Olive Roundtree his 
position appeared reasonable, even dignified! Before 
you become too disgusted with them to read any further, 
I must draw your attention to the undeniable fact that 
it is from this age and this temperament that nature 
recruits her best fighting blood: well-balanced, unprej- 
udiced, impersonal citizens of middle age (and weight) 
do not make up the bulk of the world's armies. 

The car ticked along in smooth silence, and they sat 
in silence in it. A little before the place where the road 
grew hard and the spruces began. Carter turned oflE his 
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headlights and they swept through the soft, star-filled 
night. Far ahead the sea drummed ; up from the fields 
came the strange odors of darkness and dew; the moon 
was half-full. 

Merry drew a long breath of excitement and youth and 
vague pleasure in the night, and Carter glanced at her. 
Against her white little face her eyes gleamed like opals, 
and her lips were as scarlet as geraniums. He glanced 
again and drove more slowly. 

"Are we there?*' she asked softly. 

The car came to a gentle stop. Carter turned slightly 
and looked hard at her. 

*'No — ^we're here," he said. **0h, Merry, what a 
sport you are! What a real pal!" 

And then, as you have probably suspected he was 
going to do, he kissed her, full on her geranium red 
mouth. And Merry, who, as you may have suspected, 
liked it, kissed him back. I have never denied for a 
moment that you wouldn't have sent your son out for 
a moonlit spin with Merry; I certainly shouldn't have 
sent my daughter with Carter. 

Suddenly Merry started away from his arm. 

*'Carty," she said abruptly, ''what is that across the 
road there in front?" 

Carter stared, got out, came back quickly. 

*'It's a chain," he said quietly, ''a great big iron 
chain. Nice thing to have run into, huh?" 
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I'll get out and walk," said Merry, and they stooped 
under the chain and walked a little further, where, it 
being shaded, they ran into a second chain before they 
saw it and Carter bruised his knee, as the chain was 
stretched low. 

*'0f all the dirty tricks '* he began, but a hoarse 

sniflSng and an unpleasant little throaty growl from be- 
hind the iron fence silenced him. They walked softly 
back, like conspirators, till both chains were well behind 
them, and then at last Merry had a gleam of sense. 

*'Come on, Carter, come back — don't you think?" she 
whispered. **We can't get by those dogs — there may be 
a lot of them. And it is his place, really. Don't act 
like a kid — ^let's go back." 

Now even at this point, strangely enough, Carter did 
not cease acting like himself and begin to behave like a 
grown man. He did not say, as you or I would have 
said, even though we might have intended to return to 
Mr. Blackman's estate the moment we had delivered the 
young lady at her father's house, *'A11 right. Merry, I 
believe you're right; let's go home." 

No. He stuck out his chin, pulled his hat over his eye, 
and swaggered slightly. 

''Back?" he repeated scornfully, ''hack? Tut, tut! 
If that's the way you feel about it, my dear girl, I'll 
take you back with pleasure — ^but I'm coming straight 
back here again. You know, I'm going on that beach." 

*'Then I'll come with you," said Merry dramatically. 
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"You're a darned good sport," said Carter, and they 
shook hands solemnly. It was now about eleven o'clock. 
We'll go back by the pasture again," he explained, 

a car might be going home that way — there's a cross- 
roads down the Point, and I got lost there once myself 
at night. That'll explain the noise." 

They went back to the pasture, left the car, followed, 
with the aid of a pocket flash-light, their morning trail, 
and skirted the barbed wire for about a mile. Merry's 
white kid slippers were torn to bits, but not too uncom- 
fortable, as she wore criss-cross ankle ribbons. At a cer- 
tain point in the warm, bayberry scented darkness, Car- 
ter stopped, took from his pocket a pair of nippers and 
deliberately cut the barbed wire. They scrambled 
through, wandered along a clearly marked cattle trail, 
the boom of the sea growing louder with every yard, 
and emerged suddenly upon a little old abandoned 
landing. The slimsy boards were rotting, but firm 
enough to bear their weight, and Merry gasped at the 
sight of Carter's racing canoe floating placidly beside it. 

**I paddled across this afternoon," he said briefly. 
**Now, do you want to wait here for me, kid, or do you 
want to come along?" 

'* Don't talk rot," she answered, and settled into the 
canoe like a dipping bird. 

Carter paddled like an Indian; the little land-locked 
bay was as still as glass. Stars lay thick at the bottom, 
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and now and then one shot like a rocket from the sky, 
so that you expected to hear the hiss of it as it hit the 
surface. They spoke only in whispers, for voices carry 
unbelievably across the water at night. 

Suddenly they caught their breath together, with two 
separate gasps. From the top of the stucco tower on 
the roof of the house there flashed a broad white beam 
of light, straight to sea. Then blackness, then the white 
beam, then blackness, and a third time, the beam. Car- 
ter held the canoe steady. After a few seconds, the 
three flashes were repeated. After that, darkness settled 
down. 

''Well, what do you know?" Carter muttered, amazed. 
*^What do you knowf 

"How do they " 

''Pulled a curtain, quick,'' he answered, "it's easy 

enough." 

The canoe shot ahead again. They got out of the little 
bay, ducked cleverly across through big rollers, and 
bobbed in comparative quiet outside the surf line. 

"Now, look here, Merry," he whispered, "this is about 
where you get off. I'm going to take her to the end 
of the pier, off there to the left, and you hold her there 
while I swim up to the beach. Will youf " 

"I will — ^not," she answered decidedly. "I'm coming 
with you. What's the matter with slipping in under 
the pier and beaching her?" 
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'* We-ell,'' lie admitted, '*but I — ^we might want ta get 
off in a huny, you know!" 

**The tide's nearly full — ^tie her to the pier and then 
push right out," she answered. 

**A11 righty. They can't kill us, I suppose," he 
agreed. *'You certainly have got a nerve. Come on!" 

They tied the canoe, slipped on the raincoat and dark, 
hooded cape that covered their betraying white evening 
flannels and laces, and crept slowly up the beach to- 
ward the place marked by Carter as consistent with his 
vow. They had absolutely no idea of anything further. 
The dark bulk of the house loomed before them, pierced 
by lemon-colored rectangles where the window-shades 
were pulled down. Everything was silent in and around 
the building. 

Suddenly the shade over one of the big French win- 
dows on the veranda flew up, the window opened, and 
a man stepped out, black against the light. It was one 
of their friends of the crowded motor, strolling com- 
fortably in his shirt-sleeves and waistcoat — a waistcoat 
that had very obviously stretched over many good din- 
ners. In his hand he held the bowl of a huge, old- 
fashioned, curved pipe with a cord and tassel about it. 
He shouted something in quick German over his shoul- 
der, and another shade flew up, another window opened. 
Then out on the salt, still air there poured a lovely 
ripple of piano notes, and Carter, who Was yery fond 
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of music, instinctively moved nearer. Somebody was 
playing, and playing most beautifully, an arabesque 
of Debussy; and as the curious young people slipped 
behind shrubberies and pressed closer and closer to the 
house, they gained a point of vantage, and looking di- 
rectly into the two main rooms, beheld in one of them 
their friend of the motor-cycle, bulky and shirt-sleeved, 
seated at the piano with an immense black cigar in his 
mouth and his fat, red hands flying smoothly over the 
keys, which sang like bells and bobolinks under his 
clumsy fingers. 

He was alone in the room. Across the hall, around 
the heavy mahogany table, sat at least a dozen shirt- 
sleeved men, all looking strangely alike, going over pa- 
pers and great envelopes. Their faces were red with the 
heat ; most of them were coUarless. Tall glass pitchers 
and goblets stood about among the papers, and every 
now and then one or another of them would pour out a 
deep, tawny glassful, push away the ice and fniit from 
the top of his glass and drink thirstily. Then he would 
turn and stare thoughtfully at a great map which tow- 
ered against the sideboard, beside which stood the frock- 
coated pedestrian, who had risen up from behind the 
rocks that afternoon and passed in after the others. He 
was now completely dressed in evening clothes, with 
a flower in his buttonhole and a long pointer in his 
hand. With this he moved rapidly about the map, talk- 
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ing as he pointed, and the others listened and nodded 
and drank again. 

Carter and Merry crept nearer, fascinated ; the beau- 
tiful music flowed on ; the man on the veranda paced 
back and forth, smoking. 

Suddenly he stopped and threw a kiss awkwardly to- 
ward the man at the piano. 

**Wv/nderschdn, ach, vmnderschon!'' he cried loudly, 
'^encore! bis! bis!" 

It all seemed like a moving-picture to the puzzled girl 
and boy — the strange, fat, half -dressed men; the ex- 
quisite music ; the silver-edged glass jugs full of ice and 
fruit. 

The dining-room door opened and a maid came in, 
with a fresh, full pitcher on a silver tray. She was very 
handsome in a sulky blonde way, with braids on braids 
of flaxen hair wound around her head. As she stood 
silently behind the elegant lecturer in evening dress, he 
turned, smiled, and taking the pitcher from her, drank 
from it, replaced it on the tray, put his finger under 
her chin and, stooping, kissed her on the mouth. She 
held the tray silently and made no movement, but as he 
raised his head his elbow caught the pitcher and it 
swayed and fell, pouring fruit and ice over his trouser- 
leg, soaking thigh and calf and ankle. Without a sec- 
ond's hesitation he lifted the pointer and struck the girl 
full across the mouth where he had but just now kissed 
her . • 
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**The filthy b " began Carter indignantly. 

"Ssh!" implored Merry, 'Tarty, be quiet !" 

For the man on the veranda had turned suddenly, and 
stood, one hand caressing the bowl of his pipe, his head 
leaned toward the hissing of Carter's angry young voice. 

Then as a little liquid spray of notes rushed across the 
veranda, he smiled, turned again, called: ^'Encore! En^ 
core!'' and sank into a long wicker chair, where only the 
cloud rising from his pipe betrayed his bulky presence. 

The girl inside lifted her little lace apron to her face 
with one hand, and kneeling, picked up the glass jug 
with the other. As she left the room the apron fell, 
and blood dripped from her chin to the stained lace. 

The bird-calls of the arabesque twittered and sang 
into the sea-scented night, and the lecturer, having 
wiped himself with a table-napkin, resumed his lecture 
on the map. To Carter Dickinson, drawn and white, 
clenched of fist, staring, it became all at once dear that 
the map was a detailed picture of Parradoe Point, with 
every reef and shallow and current as he knew it. 

**ComeI'' he whispered and pulled Merry's arm 
gently, and they stole back, shaken and shocked beyond 
expression, to the landing, with that sweet and mocking 
melody faint and fainter in their frightened ears. 

Swiftly they made the old wharf, swiftly he tied his 
canoe, swiftly they stumbled through the bayberry, hand 
in hand. As they reached the wire, they heard a rust- 
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ling in the bushes, and tumbling through, scratched, 
bleeding, panic-stricken, they raced like mad across the 
pasture to the friendly waiting car. Panting, coughing, 
encouraging each other, they scrambled into it and 
whizzed and spun away from the nightmare behind 
them. Merry trembling. Carter chewing his lip. 

Neither of them, you see, had ever seen a woman 
struck across the mouth, and Americans are a thin- 
skinned people. 

For ten minutes they ispun along in silence, and then 
Merry spoke. 

*'Carty," she said timidly, '*is that car behind follow- 
ing us?" 

'*No, of course not," he answered, and increased his 
speed to fifty miles ah hour. 

As they passed the Oak and Ivy Teahouse, she touched 
his arm. 

It's keeping up, Carty," she said. 
Nonsense!" he answered, and increased to sixty. 
But at the Roundtree house, when he stopped, the car 
behind stopped too, and as Merry slipped out, a drag- 
gled, torn creature, brier-scratched, with loose hair, a 
slender man stepped up to them. 

Good evening, Mr. Dickinson," he said pleasantly, 
been down to the Point this evening, I believe?" 
What the — ^what's that to you?" Carter spat at him 
nervously. 

Oh, well," said the man with soothing good temper, 
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** that's all right. How many of those signals did you 
make it 1 Six or four 1 ' * 

**Six," Meny answered suddenly. 

'*Yes. Groups of three. How many men did you 
think, now!" 

''Look here," Carter blustered, **I don't know who 
you are, but I do know " 

The man opened his coat, and they saw his odd silver 
star gleaming on his chest. 

**Kjiow the secret serviced" he asked easily. '*0f 
course you do. You won't mention this, of course. How 
many men did you make it, Miss Roundtree?" 

** Eleven," she answered. 

''You've got a good head," he said approvingly, "the 
twelfth was behind the serving table, where you couldn't 
see. You won 't speak of this to anybody — to anybody f ' ' 
he repeated, looking at her. 

"Certainly not," said Merry. 

"No matter what comes up, you haven't seen any- 
thing, have youf" 

Certainly not," she said again. 
It might be as well not to say where you've been, 
even," he added thoughtfully, "let 'em gossip away on 
it— eh?" 

So he and Carter went away together, and Merry 
walked heavily iiito the drawing-room and faced her 
father and Bert — draggled, torn, brier-scratched, with 
loose hair. It was two o'clock. 
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'*Mary," said Mr. Herbie uncomfortably, *' where 
have you been?'' 

You or I would have had the sense to say, * * Send Bert 
away, father, and 111 tell you," and then we would have 
told him. 

But of course she hadn't our sense, and of course she 
wouldn't tell him. • • . It was a very disagreeable 
scene. 

Carter had left town in the morning when Bert went 
over there, and it was reported that he had had a ter- 
rible encounter with his father and that the old gentle- 
man refused to mention his name. Bert took it for 
granted that Merry was at the bottom of the row and 
told his family so, who cut the Dickinsons from that 
day. 

The more they suspected Merry of incredible indis- 
cretion, the less it would have been possible for wild 
horses to have dragged the story of that night from 
her. She was idiotic, of course^ but she honestly be- 
lieved there was only one thing for her to do, and she 
did it. Vague hints spread about ; girl after girl dropped 
away from her; Carter's sudden and unexplained de- 
parture set all the tongues wagging. 

^'Let 'em gossip away on it — ehf 

They gossiped. Then came a double bomb-shell, 
bursting with one report in the peaceful clubhouse. 

Mrs. Parradoe's famous United States Survey oflScer 
was in Atlanta Prison! 
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Carter Dickinson had joined the aviation corps, and 
was booked to go over and fight with the Allies! 

Every one stared at Merry, and Mrs. Eoundtree, wor- 
ried and miserable, packed her oflE to an old-maid cousin 
in Boston. And there, they learned with amazement, 
she was taking first aid courses, and suddenly wrote 
them from a hospital, where the old-maid cousin had 
helped her to enter and regularly enrolled her ! 

And for one year Merry worked like a dog in that 
hospital, with no vacations, no new sports clothes, no 
boys, no dances, no motor cars, no beach parties. More- 
over, she was reported as unusually deft, unusually 
clever, and unusually persistent. 

Early in the next May, her country went to war, and 
long before that Lieutenant Dickinson had won hia 
wings, recruited sixty men to his branch of the service, 
become instructor in an aviation camp, and finally de- 
parted for Prance, the pride of a shame-faced father, 
who admitted that he had all but cast off his only son 
because he wanted to defend his country! 

Late in the next winter he came back, on a mission, 
too important to tell them about, so extraordinarily 
beautiful in his uniform that people turned in the street 
to see him, as they had been used to turn when he was 
a baby. 

'*The Eoundtree girl is in a hospital, working — a reg- 
ular trained nurse," his father told him casually (like 
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most heads of families, he was quite ignorant of all the 
gossip ahout his own). 

**Yes, I heard so," Carter replied. 

And when his job in Washington was done, he went 
to Boston. 

Merry, slim, cool and freckled, smooth of hair and trim 
of waist, came down to meet him in the chilly, shiny 
reception-room; she turned a little white at the sight 
of him and gave him both her hands. 

'*Is it all right. Merry?" he said. 

' * It 's all right, Carty, ' ' she answered simply, and then 
he kissed her. 

''I never kissed anybody — since," he said, and she 
shook her head. 

**Nor me, either," she told him. 

And again she kissed him back. When you put into 
one kiss all your kisses for a year and a half, the people 
who have been wasting their kisses idly during that time 
may very well envy you. 

Mrs. Herbie had become so irritable and worn out with 
her surgical-dressings chairmanship that there was no 
use arguing with her, and as Carter had but three days 
more leave, they went out with the old-maid cousin and 
were married quietly at an unobtrusive rectory. Merry 
in her uniform, because Carter was in a hurry. Avia- 
tors, he assured her, lead a necessarily hurried life. 

I don't say it's just the wedding one would select for 
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one's daughter, but I warned you from the beginning 
you couldn't count on these two. 

**Good Lord," gasped Mr. Dickinson, Sr., '*I thought 
you'd forgotten the girl entirely!" 

'*I wrote to her every day, sir," said Carter. 

•*And you were writing back?" cried Mrs. Herbie. 

"Oh, yes," said Merry. 

**And all the while people were saying . . ." 

''Saying what?" Carter shouted. 

You see, she had never told him. 

**0h, what was the difference?" said Merry, looking 
bored. '*I hope I'm enough of a sport for that." 

''You're enough of a sport for anything, darling," 
said Carter, flashing his black fringed eyes into hers till 
she blushed faintly under her freckles. And though I've 
never been quite sure what a sport is, I have a sort of 
feeling that he was right! 



QUARTERMASTERY 



One of the greatest puzzles in life is why some people 
think themselves superior to other people. Once you get 
beyond the great and undoubted fact of money, which 
is probably the only real basis, almost anything will do 
to convince some of us that we are necessarily to be dis- 
tinguished from the mass of the rest of us. Take the 
case of Marilda Critchfield. 

Marilda was bom a Perry, and that is not a bad thing 
to be. Her family had always lived in New York and, 
contrary to what you might expect from a study of the 
contemporary drama, magazine and newspaper, they 
were amazingly quiet and respectable people. Will you 
believe it when I tell you that none of them had ever 
been divorced or seen a moving picture or tasted a cock- 
tail? And yet these odd and almost abnormal state- 
ments are true. 

The Perrys lived, and had lived ever since Mr. Perry 's 
marriage, in one of those brown, staid houses in the 
upper Fifties. They are all alike : the drawing room was 
as dark as an Egyptian tomb, and as the oil paintings 
and steel-engravings were dark, and the walnut and 
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mahogany furniture was dark, and the heavy velour 
curtains were dark, and the rugs were dark, the general 
effect was not very exciting. The gas (as it was when 
Marilda was a little girl) and the electricity (put in 
when she left school) did not have to be lit for luncheon, 
which shows that the dining-room was a shade brighter 
than the drawing-room. Over it was her father's and 
mother 's room and over the drawing-room the one cheer- 
ful room in the house, the library, which was really the 
family sitting-room. It was full of books, and the books 
were read. In the evening, Mr. Perry, in his slippers 
and a comfortable, well-fitting velvet smoking-jacket, 
read, very often aloud, to his wife and daughter. Ma- 
rilda either listened or prepared her lessons or played 
chess with him. Mrs. Perry wrote letters or made up the 
accounts of the Woman's Exchange, of which she was 
a hard working patroness. 

If there was a Henry Irving play, they went to it, 
and they had tickets for the Boston Symphony concerts 
as a matter of course. They had several dinner parties 
every winter and Mrs. Perry's reading-club lunched 
there once a season, when they had in a very good ca- 
terer. 

Mr. Perry was a member of the well-known pub- 
lishing firm of that name, and perfectly remembered 
his own father's entertaining Dickens in the old Twenty- 
eighth Street house. 
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When Marilda was eighteen che '*eame out," and there 
was a very elaborate tea for her, with many bouquets 
from the old friends of the family, palms and a string 
orchestra in tj;ie hall. Her father came uptown early 
in the afternoon, and had a glass of sherry, amusedly, 
with many of the old friends he hadn't seen in 
years. 

Marilda, who was named after great-grandmother 
Marilda Perry, looked very well in her first really ex- 
pensive dress with a beautiful Spanish-lace collar, and 
her hair waved for the first time. 

It all seemed very thrilling to her, and she was sur- 
prised that her close friend, Sally Leland, found it a 
little slow and noticeably lacking in young men. Sally's 
mother was giving her a coming-out dance at Sherry's, 
which seemed a little public and common to Mrs. 
Periy. 

Marilda enjoyed her friends' dances, however, and 
danced well enough to be reasonably popular at them. 
She went to Vassar, where her mother had always wanted 
her to go, and enjoyed that, too. 

I think she was president of her class one year. 

It was just the quiet, solid, protected, well-backed-by- 
a-careful-family existence that goes on all over the big 
city that conceals all this sort of life so carefully from 
sensation-seeking travelers. 

Marilda 's brother Livingston went to Harvard, where 
all the Perrys of that branch always go, and brought 
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back with him, one Christmas vacation, a young man 
from Minneapolis, named Schuyler Critchfield. 

Marilda, who had had a vague idea, until she went to 
Vassar, that they lassoed buffalo in the streets out there, 
was still disposed to be a little scornful of the West, 
and was as much surprised as anybody when, after a 
summer visit to the family in the little Berkshire colony 
they'd always belonged to from June to October, 
Schuyler engaged her to marry him and saw to it that 
she did so the year after she left Vassar. 

It was a very good thing, really, the Perrys finally 
agreed, though they were a little surprised at first. 

You see, Schuyler, though a Harvard man, was not 
in any profession. His grandfather had founded and 
his father was keeping up the largest wholesale rope, 
sailcloth and awning business in the Middle West. His 
oldest brother was already junior partner, and Schuyler, 
after a trip to Europe, wherQ Livingston had the good 
luck to be invited as his guest, had been intended, as 
a matter of course, to take his place in the firm, when 
he should know enough about the business. 

But that was by no means settled, as Mrs. Perry ex- 
plained eagerly, and the business was absolutely whole- 
sale, anyway. There was quite an idea of Schuyler's go- 
ing into the Law. He was perfectly able to take his 
time for deciding. And Bilda was nearly twenty-three, 
and why should they wait? Schuyler's father had pur- 
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chased a very nice house for them in Minneapolis, and 
his mother had greatly enjoyed furnishing it, and it 
must have been a terrific blow to them when they found 
that Marilda didn't want to live in the West at all and 
had persuaded Schuyler that he didn't either. The old 
gentleman was proud, however, and he received it in 
silence, sold the house and land at a large advance on 
the purchase price and had the furniture shipped East. 
He sent the purchase money to his son, who leased a 
new house in the upper Seventies for three years with 
gome of it and invested the rest. 

Up to this point everything had gone very easily, and 
Mrs. Perry was much pleased with her handsome, clever 
son-in-law, whose relatives sent Rilda such beautiful and 
costly wedding presents. 

''Dear Sky isn't difBcult to manage, if you know 
how," she said to her husband, the night Bilda showed 
her the lease of the new house. '*I think it would be a 
fine thing for him and Liv to open a law oflSce together, 
don't you?" 

**That depends on how much money he wants to earn, 
my dear," Mr. Perry replied. '* Livingston isn't worth 
very much to his firm yet, I gather, and Schuyler knows 
nothing of law, as I understand it. Better wait." 

**But he must do something, dear." 

'*Tou should have thought of that before you coaxed 
him to New York," said Mr. Perry, and began to go to 
sleep. 
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'*But, dear — the rope business!" 

**You seem to put up very well with the book busi- 
ness," said Mr. Perry, and finished going to sleep. 

But he was not quite ingenuous in saying this. Pub- 
lishing, like banking, slides toward the professions now- 
adays. And Mr. Perry, as a matter of fact, decided on 
most of the important books the firm published and had 
a very directing finger in the pie of their great family 
magazine — a household word in America, then as now. 
He didn't really think the rope business was like the 
book business, and Mrs. Perry knew he didn't. 

And the only revenge she took on her son-in-law for 
refusing to follow her advice was to indicate very deli- 
cately and subtly, in all the little ways that women know 
so well, that the rope business, though an excellent one 
in its way, was not very much in the Perrys' way. 

For Schuyler stuck to rope. 

**It's no use. Rill," he said gently but decidedly, **the 
law's too long and too uncertain. I'm nearly twenty- 
five, and I've had nearly three years' training in the 
office and I really know something about it, you see. 
The old man's willing to open the New York branch, 
for the importing end, and if he'll send old Hemming 
down to run it, in a few years more I can probably swing 
it myself. Liv isn't going to set the North River afire, 
you know, and he'll be a junior partner at forty. That's 
not my idea." 
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**Very well, Sky dear, I suppose you know best," she 
answered quietly. 

She was much too well brought up to ''have it out," 
vulgarly, with him. A husband was a husband. But 
she slipped insensibly into her mother's gentle patronage 
of her husband's business and was as utterly ignorant 
of it a year later, in mass and in detail, as was her 
baby son. 

Grandmother Perry always referred to it as "the 
European branch" and derived much comfort from the 
phrase. Just why the rope business should be more 
elegant in Europe than in America is not quite clear, 
but the old lady was once heard to say to Schuyler, 
Junior: 

''Daddy doesn't make rope, darling: he sees about all 
that sort of thing in Europe!" 

"But how can he tie up all the parcels away off 
there?" Schuyler demanded practically. 

Grandmother Perry sighed. 

"It's the most confusing thing, dear," she said to 
Rilda. 

"Here is Schuyler, the image of the Perrys, talking 
and acting just like the Critchfields, and there is 
Rilly, the image of her father, but as like as two peas 
to you, when you were little !" 

' ' So papa says, ' ' Rilda replied. ' 'Papa 's going to plan 
out Schuyler's reading for him — ^isn't that too sweet of 
him?" 
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By this time her husband was much away from home. 
He had built up, in seven years, a large Eastern busi- 
ness, and he was needed, back and forth, between New 
York and Minneapolis, where his father, an old man now, 
leaned heavily upon him, preferring him to his older 
brother. 

His friends were not Bilda's, and she did not care for 
his — ^Westerners mostly, who '*blew in," as they said, 
and blew out again. This would not have happened 
had they moved to the West, for she was well trained 
socially and could have adapted herself easily to 
strangers. But one of her little ways of punishing her 
husband for not changing his business had been, though 
I believe it was almost unconscious, extremely effective. 
The Perrys had known literary people all their lives, 
and Rilda, from the day she took possession of her new 
home, had laid emphasis on these people more than ever 
her mother had. 

One of her wedding presents had been a handsome 
desk set from a really great novelist, the last of the 
mighty Victorians, in recognition of a costly souvenir 
edition of his many works issued by the house of Perry. 
Another had been a beautiful bronze from an equally 
great French critic, who owed his American audience to 
the firm and appreciated it. 

When old family friends came to look at the wedding 
presents on view in the spare room in the Fifty-eighth 
Street House, Mrs. Perry would listen patiently to their 
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ecstasies over the great chest of silver, the silver tea 
service and the thick rugs from the West — ^and then lead 
them to the modest desk set. 

''Imagine," she would say, ''he selected these himself! 
'For my dear little friend' — ^think of owning that, years 
hence! And what that exquisite bronze will mean to 
Bilda's children, some day! One can't buy things like 
that by the dozen, after all.'* 

Not that Schuyler didn't like these trophies or failed 
to appreciate them. But his particular form of humor 
always confused the Perrys. 

One evening, shortly after they were married, he 
brought up a ridiculous plaster camel and deposited it 
on the piano in the drawing-room, in the middle of a 
dinner party to a visiting English poet. 

"This," he said gravely, "is one of my wedding 
presents. It is from the man who writes the circus 
posters for Barnum and Bailey." 

Some of the guests smiled, but Rilda looked a little 
vexed. The visiting poet was, however, deeply inter- 
ested. 

'* Really? And why did he send it to you, now, 
Critchfield?" he asked. 

"Why, I suppose because we supply them with their 
tentage and rope," Schuyler replied gravely. 

"Of course, of course," said the poet heartily, "and 
a charming camel too. Altogether it is quite an idea, 
now, isn't itt" 
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*'Sky is being ridiculous," said Rilda, removing the 
camel. 

**01i, just breaking the ice, in my woolly Western 
way!'' he had persisted. He called these episodes ''de- 
veloping a sense of humor in the Perrys.'' 

''And yet he went to Harvard!" old Mrs. Perry 
would marvel. 

When Schuyler junior was seven and little Billy three, 
the Critchfields built their country house. It was out 
in Westchester County, within commuting distance of 
New York. Schuyler, like all Westerners, loved the sea- 
shore and wanted Long Island or New Jersey ; but Rilda, 
who had been bom and bred at sea level, decided that 
the children's health would be better served by inland 
air. They looked at several places in Schuyler's in- 
creasingly limited oflE-hours, and she gently discour- 
aged his Western passion for a high hill with a view. 
Isn't that rather obvious, Sky?" she suggested. 
Everybody does that, don't you think?" 

I should certainly think they would, my dear," he 
answered. "Where do you want to go? In the bottom 
of a swamp ? What 's the idea ? ' ' 

In the end they found themselves in a pleasant 
enough level field, with enough acreage to supply "a 
fine hill for Sky when he wants to climb up for the 
view." 

Mrs. Perry was delighted with "Meadowlands" and 
deeply impressed with the servants' wing, the garage 
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and the farmer's little cottage that was quite the equiva- 
lent of a lodge at the gates. There was a pony for 
Schuyler, and a donkey for Rilly; and Rilda bought 
some bees and sold Meadowlands honey to her friends, 
which she had delivered in her new eight-cylinder car. 

She was very busy and contented and wasted no more 
money, on the whole, than anybody wastes in these cir- 
cumstances. Their pigs were Chester Whites, their cows 
Alderney and Ayrshire, their hens Wyandottes and 
Rhode Island Reds. There was a handsome collie from 
Mr. Morgan's kennels and a cocker spaniel for the baby. 
Between the electric pump and the garden pests, the 
difficulty never separable from kitchen maids and gov- 
ernesses, the schedule of week-end guests and what are 
called ** improvements to the property," the Critchfields 
were too busy to know whether they were enjoying 
themselves or not. 

Schuyler was fond of riding and wanted Rilda to 
learn, and she went so far as to take a few lessons. But 
her mind had been better trained than her muscles, and 
she was physically timid, as strong-minded people often 
are. So that her progress was slow and she gave it up. 

* * Really, Sky, I haven 't the time. You Ve no idea how 
terribly busy the place keeps me — ^you seem to think it 
runs itself ! Here is that horrid Michael drinking again, 
and Little says he's cheating us on the oats, steadily. 
He says he must have more light in the stable, too. 

**And nobody who comes out here rides, anyway." 
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*' That's because you don't ask anybody that rides, 
isn't it?" 

*'Very well, dear, whom shall I ask for week after 
next?" 

*'Good heavens, Rill! How can I tell where I'll be 
two weeks from now? I know I've got to go to St. 
Louis pretty soon." 

''There — ^j'^ou see! If you can't make any plans with 
your friends " 

'*0h, never mind — ^I'll ride with Meyer." 

''Really, Sky!" 

"My dear girl, just because the man's a Jew! He's 
a good little fellow and he has four miles of bridle 
path." 

"Of course, Sky, if you select your friends because of 
the bridle paths they own " 

"Hang it all! Don't you select yours on account of 
the magazine articles they've written? What's the dif- 
ference?" 

"I should have supposed there was one, but it's rather 
dif&cult to explain," she answered forbearingly. 

' ' All right, then, don 't try, ' ' he said shortly. ' ' I want 
you to understand though, Rill, that Hermann Meyer 
has more culture and education in his little finger than 
any two-for-a-cent celebrity I've ever seen out here!" 

' ' Of course that 's a matter of taste, ' ' she said. ' ' What 
do you want done about the oats?" 

So that by the time Schuyler was twelve there was a 
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rather general impression that Mrs. Gritehfield was 
more or less to be pitied. **A magnificent business 
man, of course; that goes without saying," as the lady 
problem novelist confided to the young editor of the 
new review that digested culture for the upper classes 
at six dollars per subscription. 

**And straight as a string. But limited — ^my word! 
Do you know the man has never even heard of May 
Palliser? I suggested that 'The Keys of the Soul' was 
probably the greatest piece of psychoanalysis of the real 
dipsomaniac temperament since Poe, and what do you 
think he said?" 

''I haven't an idea." 

**He said that he liked whisky and water better than 
Poe and water, himself!" 

The young editor chuckled into his glossy Vandyke 
beard. '* That's not so bad, all the same," he said, and 
borrowed it, as editors sometimes will, in his next re- 
view. He had his own opinion of May Palliser and her 
psychoanalysis, you see. 

**It isn't so much that poor Sky can't follow Rilda 
in all her tastes and interests," Mother Perry com- 
plained plaintively. ''That, of course, we knew couldn't 
be expected — and yet he went to Harvard ! But when 
ie's supposed to be so practical and all, I really do 
think he might be more help at Meadowlands. Bilda 
orders every bag of oats on the place and has to see to 

the repairs and everything. Even about Schuyler, she 
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has to decide. Sky doesn't take any responsibility." 

'*Does he get a chance?" Father Perry inquired. He 
had married Hilda's mother, you will remember. 

In 1914 Schuyler junior was fourteen years old. 

*'Say," he burst out at luncheon, *'did you know we 
were at war, daddy? Are you going to fight?" 

"No, thank the Lord," said his father, "I'm not 
looking for a place in the sun particularly. It gives me 
a headache. S. S. Critchfield's Sons and Company will 
be fighting hard enough to get together the tents they 11 
be wanting. I suppose soldiers still live in tents^ don't 
they?" 

"Papa says we ought to be over there now," said 
Eilda. "Billy, does mademoiselle allow you to put po- 
tato on your bread that way ? My mother never allowed 
me." 

"Well, I'm only a i)0or merchant, but allow me to 
say that I disagree with papa," said her husband. 
"We didn't come over here to get mussed up in Franco- 
German rows. Let 'em have it out. It's all politics." 

"You 11 find England doesn't think so. Sky. Papa's 
just had a letter from an awfully nice young fellow 
who is one of General French's aides now." 

"Well, my dear girl, I'm not quite such an admirer 
of the English as you and your father, remember. They 
wanted their place in the sun a few hundred years ago, 

you know; and now they've got it, it looks to me as if 
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they jolly well didn't want any other fellow to have a 
look in, don'teher know!" 
And how abont Belgium?" 

Belgium's pretty bad," he agreed, *'but it's up to 
them to look after the little fellows. They're only sav- 
ing their own skins, Rill; they must stick together — or 
swing together!" 

"I don't think we'll talk about it any more," she 
said with compressed lips, ''our standards are a little 
different, evidently." 

'*A11 right," he answered imperturbably ; *'just as 
you say, my dear. The President seems to agree with 
me, and that's one consolation." 

''It's disgusting!" she flared. 

"And he's from the East, too," he added with a sly 
dig. 

The firm of S. S. Critchfield's Sons and Company 
grew busier and busier. Sam Critchfield dashed to and 
from New York like a weaver's shuttle, and Critchfield 
senior, that querulous but keen old man, called for his 
younger son peremptorily and dispatched him from Los 
Angeles to New Orleans. Rilda hunted out all her old 
linen for the French wounded and started a local Red 
Cross center. Father Perry wrote long letters to the 
Tribune, and published excitable poems by hitherto un- 
heard-of poets in the magazine. Rilly saved her choco- 
late money for Belgian babies. 

Then the Lusitcmia sailed away and never came back. 
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Sky Critciifleld grew very silent and irritable and stayed 
a great deal at the University Club. He had a violent 
argument there with Father Perry, who was rude to his 
son-in-law for the first time in his life. 

**When I say * America,' sir, I refer to the Atlantic 
seaboard," he ended stormily. 

** That's unfortunate for the country at large, sir," 
Sky answered shortly, and left him fuming. 

Neutrals!" the old gentleman snorted that night. 

Little less than traitors, I say!" 

It 's very hard for Rilda, ' ' sighed Mother Perry. 

The day after the Imsitcmia went down, Livingston 
joined the nondescript sort of Home Defense Guard that 
drilled under a sergeant of the militia in Central Park 
in the early mornings. So that he was ready for the 
first Plattsburg Training Camp, and got into it, some- 
how, though he was forty. He had married a rich girl 
with a very important father; and he made a very good 
instructor for green men, as a matter of fact. 

Sky Critchfield always referred to him as *'the fire 
eater," and referred to his letters from camp as *' latest 
dispatches from the front." 

But though he joked, he looked worn and older, and 
he was more irritable than the Perrys had ever known 
him, and almost rude at the few week-end parties that 
found him at Meadowlands. Old Mr. Critchfield 's death 
took him to Minneapolis for two months in the spring, 
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and before he Returned the United States was no longer 
a neutral nation. 

"He couldn't keep you out of war out there, after 
all!" Livingston telegraphed back triumphantly; and 
Sky telegraphed back laconically: **So it seems." 

The troops began to go. The colleges and universities 
emptied. Schuyler began to refer to himself as ** Class 
of 1919." And servants' wages began to climb; men 
were hard to get and harder to keep. Little, an old 
Territorial, went back to England and enlisted; Michael 
took a job on an ammunition truck and lived in terror 
of the draft. Two housemaids left for the munitions 
factory in Bridgeport, and the cook demanded fifty dol- 
lars and more help in the kitchen. 

**What shall I do about the coal?" Bilda wrote her 
husband, *'you have to sign to get it, and they say I 
want too much. Mr. Meyer telephoned me to close the 
garage and make the new gardener bum wood in the 
farmhouse. But isn't that bad for the car!" 

His answer thrilled, and yet somehow startled her : 

Dear BUI: Vve signed up **for the duration^' 1% 
looks as if our hunch urns really needed. I've passed a 
hundred per cent physical test — not so had for an old 
husiness man, what? — and Vve taken the Queen's shill- 
ing. I know you'll he pleased, old girl, and I'm sorry 
we ha/ven't seemed to hit it off so weU of late. You 
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didn't realize what a strain it has been for same of us. 
But now I know I'm where I fit in. 

I'm detailed to the Chicago arsenal, hvi I'll run on to 
show the kids my new togs. Some of our men actually 
carry sumgger sticks! Of course, you can do as you 
please, hut my idea would be to close the house, and you 
and Billy go to your father for the winter. For I take 
it for granted you wouldn't care to come out here. A 
lot of our men ha/ve been put up at a first-rate club in 
Chicago, and they've started an officers' mess already. 
You can tuck Schuyler away on the top floor, can't you, 
for the winter holidays, and then go back in the spring, 
if it seems best? But you'll have to go easy on the 
expenses. Bill. I can live on my pay and intend to. 
TeU your father we'll go fifty-fifty on the bills in New 
York, of course, and if you go back to Meadowlands, 
remember that sugar and flour are going to be like dia- 
monds and platinum, and I can't afford to board eight 
alleged servants any more. These loans have goi to 6a 
floated, you know. 

Sam is a trump about it, and he'll carry the business 
alone. Both his boys have gone and his son-in-lam's 
wounded already. 

Of course, if for any reason you^d prefer am apart- 
ment, take one. Bui don't go in for a house — it isn^t 
worth it. Only, I had the idea that your mother and 
father would like you and BUly with them, with Lvo 
due to go any minute. Tell him I hope to see him he- 
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fore he sails. One of the Plattsburg men out here says 
he's one of the best. ^ff'hf, Sky. 

At the bottom a hasty line was added : 

*^0h, hy the way, I'm a captain!" 

Rilda dashed into New York and r^ad the letter to 
the Perrys. *'Well, well, well! I am delighted 1 I am 
really delighted, my dear/' repeated old Mr. Perry. 
''A captain!'' 

**I suppose he's in the cavalry, of course," Mother 
Perry added, twittering, ** isn't he, dear?" 

**I suppose so," said Bilda slowly; *'only the training 
camps are three months, aren't they? And Sky's writ- 
ten on his regular office paper, whenever he has written. 
He's been to St. Louis, too, and Eilly got a card from 
Boston two weeks ago. I don't see how. . . . Sky 
always said he couldn't even keep step — ^much less 
drill." 

** Perhaps at his age, dear, they don't have to prac- 
tice so much," suggested Mrs. Perry helpfully. 

**0h, nonsense, mamma, look at Liv! And Sky's only 
a year older. Liv said if he hadn't had so much law to 
study, the lessons would have killed him. And Liv's 
only been a captain two weeks, and he didn't expect it." 

*'Well, dear, Sky is a very able man," her mother re- 
minded her, **a very able man indeed. He really knows 
more about business and — and European matters and 
all that, than Liv does. I suppose it all counts." 
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''He's always had a lot of men under him, of course," 
said Mr. Perry. 

**Well, well, however that may be," he added, **we 
have two sons in the service, mamma 1 I shall write to 
Schuyler to-night." 

"You will take the spare room, dear, of course, and 
Eilly can go upstairs to your old room," purred Mother 
Perry. **I think it's far too lonely out at Meadowlands, 
anyway. What school have you thought of?" 

Livingston, who was only half in America at this 
period, ran in for a few minutes in the meteoric fashion 
they had grown used to. 

' ' Hello, Eilda ! " he said. ' ' Well, father, what do you 
think of it? Rather a surprise, eh?" 

"You mean — ^you've heard about Sky? Isn't it fine 
of him, dear?" cried Mother Perry. 

"Why, ye-es, I suppose so," he answered slowly, "it's 
just as a man feels about those things, of course. I 
understand he's very fit, and passed away up. Kitty's 
father would have been glad to help him, if he'd really 
wanted — ^the old gentleman told me so. And old Mr. 
Critchfield knew the governor very well and Secretary 
Baker even better, Sky told me once. It would have 
been easy enough." 

"What would have been easy enough, Liv?" Rilda's 
hands were clenched slightly, her eyes searched her 
brother's. 

"Oh, I don't mean that exactly," he said uncomfort- 
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ably; *'no doubt Sky feels he's where hell be the most 
use, and in a way that's true, of course. He will be. 
Only there are plenty of fat old fellows for those jobs. 
•Why, he's only a year older than I am!" 

*'Jobst What jobs, my son?" asked Mr. Perry. 
'* Schuyler is a captain like yourself, isn't he?" 

**Well, hardly, sir," Livingston answered, '*I 
shouldn't say so exactly." 

**But the cavalry, dear, is just as " 

^'Cavalry? Why, maumaa, don't you know what Sky's 
in?" 

'*What is he in?" Eilda asked quietly. 

**Why, he's in the Quartermaster's Department," said 
Liv, staring at them, ** didn't you know?" 

*' Why— why — ^what does he do, Liv?" Mother Perry 
quavered. 

'*He sells rope and sailcloth — ^just as he always did," 
said Livingston hotly ; * ' and — and — ^I think it 's a dam- 
ned pity, if you ask me, when a man has a chance at 
the front!" 

You see, it had happened again! 

Sky Critchfield's one chance of redeeming himself 
magnificently with his ** in-laws" had been lost. 

Livingston did not mean to be nasty ; he really meant 
what he said. In his brother-in-law's place he would 
never have been satisfied with anything short of a line 
commission, if it could possibly have been managed, and 
he would have seen to it that somebody managed it for 
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him. He honestly could not understand Sky. Perhaps 
if he had taken a different tone he could have swung 
the family into line, because, after all, a captain is a 
captain, and a uniform is a uniform. But he did not 
take that tone, and once more the Perrys had something 
to explain about the Critchfield standards. 

When Sky turned up in his new uniform with the 
double bar on his shoulder, only Eilly was enthusiastic. 

"Which will go over the top first, daddy — ^you or 
Uncle Liv?" she asked eagerly. **I hope it's you I" 

Sky laughed grimly. 

*' Under the bottom is more in my line, Rillsy,** he 
answered. **We dug ourselves in last week and I'm 
most of my time in the bomb-proof cellar. We have to 
work all day by artificial light," he added, **as the as- 
sistant lady stenographers kick at the downstairs rooms, 
and the desks touch, as it is. We blink like owls when 
we come out at 6 p. m.*' 

'*That can't be very good for your health," said 
Mother Perry. ** Can't you keep up your riding in the 
afternoons?" 

' ' Riding ! ' ' Sky laughed again. * ' Why, Mother Perry, 
what do you think we do in our shop t I 'm on duty from 
eight to six, with half an hour out for luncheon, and 
next week we'll have to put in three or four hours after 
dinner in order to see the bottom of the desks. You 
see, they've handed us out a fine bunch of lads who like 
to wear khaki but don't know how to judge it very well. 
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A few of us do happen to know how, and we have to 
deliver the goods." 

**1 see," said Mother Peny. **I suppose they are 
elderly men mostly?" 

Sky shot a curious glance at her. **Well, hardly," he 
said. *'The chief qualification of my two assistants is 
a bad case of flat feet. Their heads are just as flat, 
though the Government didn't mention it, that I know 
of. But they're under thirty." 

**It's pretty sickening," said Livingston darkly. 

Sky went back to Chicago a little grimly. He did not 
come back for Christmas and, with Livingston gone, the 
house was a little empty of uniforms. One rather re- 
markable thing happened at this time. Young Schuyler's 
head master received a telegram directing him to send 
the boy to Chicago for the first week of his holiday, and 
his letter from there was the first news they had of it : 

Dear Mamma and Oran: What do you think f I'm in 
the U, 8. Govt, service! For a week! Daddy wanted 
me to see what he urns doing, and I wish you could $ee 
him out here — he's the king of the hunch. They all 
call him colemol in the office and the real colenol has to 
ask him what's whai half the tim£. They are short of 
messenger hoys and I'm one. I go on at eight and I 
have an hour for lunch when we take a walk, and I 
get out at four. Another hoy and I go off on walksi 
with a Scotch soldier that urns wounded at Ypres. He's 
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a peach. He doesn't wear that skirt thing, hut he does 
when he's fighting. Never forget, laddie, he says, that 
'tis the quartermaster carries u^ ail in the end. Nohody 
supplied the Boosians with guns or clothes or shoes, he 
says, just sent them to the front and God "bless them amd 
then forgot them. So they fought hare hamds against 
the boshes. If they'd been backed up like Uncle Sam's 
boys, he san/s, the war wou'd have been all over now. 
Think of that. I used to feel bad that daddy was TWtfi 
in the trenches but I don't amA/ m/)re. Everybody's bit 
i^ not the same, he says. 

Of course I shall be in the avvyation m>yself, but yoUf^ 
must go to coUedge. I hate to come back east but daddy 
says I'd better. But I am to come agam at Easter if 
I vnsh and I do wish. I will have ten dollars when I 
get through and put it in thrift stamps. They all look 
very tired here amd I should think they wovd. 

Your loving son, 
Schuyler Perry Critchfield Jr. 

(U. S. A.) 

Will you dislike Rilda too much if I tell you that her 
lip curled a little over this letter ? 

*'I really think Sky ought to have consulted Bilda, 
dear, about taking Schuyler off this way," said Mother 
Perry, ''don't you?" 

**Not if he wanted the boy out there," Mr. Perry 
replied, with a suspicion of humor. '*I understand that 
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the way to get a thing done in the Army is to do it and 
then ask!" 

In 1918 Schuyler was eighteen and well versed in mili- 
tary drill. Billy was fourteen, and as her mother had 
gone to boarding school at that age, she naturally went 
there too. This left her mother very much alone; and 
when Mr. and Mrs. Perry went to South Carolina for 
the winter, Rilda found that the local Red Cross failed 
to fill her empty hours sufficiently or satisfactorily. She 
looked about for something to do which everybody 
couldn't do — ^a somewhat Perryish attitude, I grant you! 
— and suddenly realized that she was in possession of 
a perfectly good talent, at present much in demand. 

For Rilda was an excellent typist, having learned, 
years ago, for the convenience of her father, one winter 
when he had a sprained ankle. She had mastered the 
art very thoroughly, as she did everything, and took or- 
dinary dictation quite easily on the typewriter without 
any notebook. Her spelling and grammar and general 
power of expression were, of course, far beyond the 
standards of the ordinary office employee, and the sight 
of several of her young acquaintances feverishly acquir- 
ing this accomplishment in order to fill the never ceasing 
demand of the Government for more and more and 
more, suggested to her that she might better brush up 
her technique a little and offer her empty hours to her 
country's need. 

*'You know," said one of the volunteer office force to 
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her one day, in the particular headquarters where she 
worked faithfully from nine till five every day, ''you're 
far too good for this sort of thing, Mrs. Critchfield. It's 
a shame to waste you on these squabbling women's com- 
mittees, if I do say so ! Everything they do, they change 
their minds next day, or somebody resigns or something. 
Why don't you get into a real government job?" 

Within two weeks she had cleaned, inventoried and 
subleased the house, and arranged, as Perrys always ar- 
range, to live very comfortably and conveniently with 
old family friends, even in crowded and inhospitable 
Washington. 

Her job was in the Ordnance Department, and she 
went to it every morning, the only typewriter who never 
lost her temper to the most irascible lawyer that ever 
dictated a letter. He was an extremely able man, en- 
tirely self-educated, of a type Bilda had never encoun- 
tered in her life. He knew little of women and nothing 
of women of the Perry class ; and he had not the least 
suspicion that his typewriter girl, as he called her, dif- 
fered from any other typewriter girl in anything but ef- 
ficiency. He appreciated Eilda immensely, however. 

"I have to hand it to you, Mrs. Critchfield, I cer- 
tainly do," he often said to her after a hard day. "I 
believe you know what I want to say a da — a long sight 
better than I do!" 

Rilda thought so, too, but modestly disclaimed such 
vast abilities. 
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The only thing is/' he grumbled, **it's too dam 
good to last, that's all! They'll get you yet." 

"Theyf .Who?" she asked. 

**0h, somebody," he growled evasively. *'You know 
as well as I do, the minute anybody makes good at any- 
thing down here they shunt 'em off to something else! 
Wouldn't be Gov'ment if they didn't spoil one thing to 
start another!" 

A few days later, as she walked into the office, her 
neighbor waved a restraining hand from a cluttered 
desk. 

"Stop where you are, Mrs. Critchfield," she warned, 
''and keep your hat on! We're moving over to Vir- 
ginia Avenue this morning." 

''Do you know why?" 

"Not a bit. Pershing's orders, I guess. We're too 
good for 'em, here!" 

"But what is it at Virginia Avenue?" 

"Quartermaster general, somebody said. They're 
moving in, and they're short of help, of course. Our 
quota's you and me." 

The Ordnance was a peaceful tomb compared to Vir- 
ginia Avenue. 

Bilda and her companion stood quietly in a backwater 
waiting for some kind of order to resolve itself out of 
the chaos of khaki and telegrams, files and telephone 
bells. 

A worried young officer dashed by them, studying a 
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typewritten list and, returning, took refuge beside them 
in their little isle of safety under some stairs. 

*'A little more of this," he said to a replica of him- 
self, who hove in sight with a duplicate list fluttering 
in front of him, *Vand 111 drop right into a lunatic 
asylum.'' 

* * 1 11 go with you, ' ' said the other heartily. * * Old man 
traced those stenogs. yet ? " 

''Lost in the shuffle. Special, hand-picked couple, I 
understand. That kept him quiet for a few hours. He's 
so mad he's sarcastic; and the girl they sent in had to 
have aromatic spirits of ammonia, I understand, to 
bring her round." 

''That's all right, but he's got a right to be sore, all 

right, I'm telling you. He's had the whole shooting 

match to move, you know. He says we won't stay here 

at that. He told 'em we'd have to go to New York in 

the end." 

"Then, if the major says so, I'll bet we go. I 

back him to the dead limit every time." 

"Same here. I wish to heaven those two peaches 
from the Ordnance would report as per invoice, though. 
Shall I page 'em?" 

"Excuse me/' said Eilda's companion breezily, "but 
we're from the Ordnance ; and Major Hemingway's com- 
pliments, with the reverse English, he said." 

"Thank God!" said the lieutenant, removing his serv- 
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ice cap piously. *'May I ask you, as man to man, which 
of you ladies is the beat ? ' ' 

''I hate to tell you," said Miss Cassie Riley, *'but this 
little lady here can spell better than anybody except 
President Wilson ! ' ' 

'*Good business!" said the lieutenant with a pleased 
and comprehensive glance at Hilda's excellently cut 
clothes and glossy hair under the velvet toque that 
looked like his sister's hats. ** Will you follow me, please, 
madam? Take this other young lady to the colonel's 
office, will you. Bill?" 

They steered a confusing way through maay corri- 
dors. 

''Here we are — the young lady from the Ordnance, 
major," her guide recited in harsh tones with a brisk 
salute. ''Anything more, sir?" 

''No. How do you do. Sit down." 

A khaki shoulder with a gold maple leaf turned with a 
jerk, and Rilda was looking into her husband's eyes! 

"For heaven's sake! Rill, what's the matter?" he 
gasped. ' * How did you get here ? Is anything wrong ? ' ' 

His worn, worried face turned very white; a patch 
of gray had grown over his left temple. Rilda felt a 
little afraid of him, his eye was so keen, so unsparing. 

"No, no. Sky," she assured him, "nothing. Every- 
body's all right. I wrote you that I was doing some 
work for the Government. It -was this. There — ^there 
was nothing to do, with the children away." 
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"I see. What do you do with the money f 

'*I divide it between the Red Cross and the War 
Camp Community Service, Sky. I — ^I thought that was 
best.'* 

**I see. Were you working for Hemingway?" 

'*Yes, Sky. He's very fast, but — ^but I can do it/^ 

**I see,'* he said again. 

He leaned back in his oflSce chair and wiped his fore- 
head. 

*'You — ^you rather surprised me,'* he said. '*I had no 
idea. . . . this is a pretty big thing for you to be 
doing. Rill. And a very practical thing. A very prac- 
tical thing, indeed. In fact, I don't see how you could 
do better." 

*'I — ^I'm glad you feel that way about it, Sky." 

'*0f course, you don't have to stay here," he added 
hastily; "you understand that, of course. I realize per- 
fectly . . • it's unfortunate, but nobody knew, of 
course. Hemingway will be only too glad, naturally." 

He rose, a little impatiently, and glanced al the re- 
morseless clock. 

'* There were two from the Ordnance, weren't there?" 
he asked. 

She met his eye squarely. 

'*Yes, there were," she said, **but — ^I'm better than 
Miss Riley, Sky, really ! ' ' 

He stared at her, drew a long breath, wiped his fore- 
head again and sank into his chair. 
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**If you're satisfied, Rill, I am,'' he said, huskily. 
"Will you take this letter, please?" 

For two hours he dictated steadily, and in the pauses 
for his telephone calls she went over her work, icy- 
handed, hut excited as she had never heen in her life, 

''That's all," he said, at last. 

Silently she laid the sheets hef ore him, and for a few 
moments he ran his eye over them. 

''I don't hlame Hemingway for heing a little — er — 
excited at losing you," he said dryly; and her face, re- 
laxed and flushed, showed the strain she had been under. 

''What do they give you for this?" 

"Eighteen hundred," she said simply, 

"I'll add the same to it," he said. 

"S. S. Critchfields' Sons handed in $250,000 income 
tax this year — ^I guess they can give that much to the 
War Camp Community business." 

' ' Oh, thank you. Sky ! That will run a canteen ! " she 
stammered. 

He rose and looked at her whimsically. 

"Rill, I'm proud of you!" he said. 

She blushed deeply, but met his eyes. 

"I'm very proud of you. Sky," she said, low but 
clearly. 

He threw back his shoulders. His eyes glistened sud- 
denly. 

* ' In that case, ' ' he cried, reaching for his cap, " we 11 
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give the office sometliing to talk about — ^though the Lord 
knows they don't need it. Ill take my stenographer 
out to lunch!" 

• ''That will be very nice/' said the stenographer de- 
murely. 

They stood facing each other uncertainly. 

Suddenly he took off his cap again and lifting her 
chin with one finger, kissed her straight on the mouth. 

*'IVe heard about this sort of thing all my life/' he 
said, his voice a little uncertain, **but I never did it 
tiU I went into the Service! Come on, Bill!" 



RU OF THE RESERVES 



BuTH RuMSEY was the middle girl of five daughters. 
Of course, if you never were the middle child in a fam- 
ily, this doesn't mean much to you. I never was myself: 
I was the eldest, thank heaven, and always had new 
clothes. (The youngest gets them, too, you see, because 
by that time they are worn out.) But I doubt if Eue 
had ever had a new coat in her life. 

Not that the Rumaeys were poor: far from it. They 
were very comfortably ofif, and had an attractive place 
in the country and a Ford car beside the big one. But 
with five girls to bring up and educate and take to the 
dentist and dancing-school, you have to consider the 
places where you can save, as Mrs. Rumsey used to say, 
and Ruth seemed to be the principal place. 

Kitty, her oldest sister, went to the most expensive 
finishing school in the country; Helena went there be- 
cause Kitty had gone. But by the time Ruth was ready, 
Mr. Rumsey shook his head thoughtfully and said that 
with three more coming on, they might as well begin to 
retrench. So they began on Ruth. Ruth had the 
idea that she would like to go to college, but it was a 
new idea to the family and it took them some time to 
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consider it. By the time they were willing to consent, 
Marjory was ready and went, and Jean began to prepare 
for it, as a matter of course. Meanwhile Ruth had gone 
to a day school in the comfortable suburb where they 
lived, thus missing the good times of the older two and 
the good education of the younger ones. You see what 
1 mean? It was always that way. 

Kitty's piano lessons and Helena's singing cost so 
much that Mrs. Rumsey decided it was perfectly use- 
less to give girls such expensive training unless they 
had great natural talent, so that Ruth's voice, which was 
really charming, was let alone. Madge and Jeannie 
went without so good-naturedly that Mr. Rumsey let 
them ride and fence at college, as a reward ; but nobody 
thought to ask Ru what she'd like in place of the music. 

Not that she minded, bless her heart! She joined a 
choral class and skated in winter and played tennis in 
summer and let it go at that. And everybody in the 
town liked her. 

''Ru?" they said, ''Ru Rumsey? A dear girl. Not 
brilliant, like the older ones, of course — ^Kate and 
Helena are considered beautiful girls even in New York, 
you know. And Jean and Margie are magnificently ath- 
letic — Margie was class president and Jean is considered 
one of the best actresses they ever had up there. Yes, in- 
deed. A fine family. You can't expect that aU of the 
girls should be exceptional, of course. But I don't know 
what Mrs. Rumsey would do without Ru." 
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Kitty, like so many beautiful eldest daughters, didn't 
marry. She had trips abroad and southern winters and 
fishing at Adirondack camps, but at thirty-two she was 
still in possession of the big guest-room with the south- 
west exposure, taking her coffee in bed every morning 
of her life. Helena, usually regarded as a sort of under- 
study to her sister, married very well and lived within 
a mile of the big, comfortable house where she had been 
bom. Madge married into the Navy the summer fol- 
lowing her graduation (''AH that training wasted!" 
Mrs. Eumsey used to wail, '*and honors in science, 
too!'') and had three little dumplings of babies in three 
years. Jean, at twenty-four, had already developed a 
talent for public speaking, and actually made quite a 
little money addressing classes and clubs and lunch- 
eons of women in the new ''Current Events" lectures. 
She moved in a cloud of engagements and programmes, 
and Mr. Rumsey was immensely proud of her, and lent 
her his own secretary most of the time, putting up with 
his second best one himself. She was seldom at home 
except to rest and re-fit, but kept the big double room 
she used to share with Marjory and was very cross 
indeed if anybody presumed to occupy it. 

Marjory's husband made long cruises, and she flew 
oflE with him, hectically, when it was possible, and left 
the babies with mother — ^which meant, with Eu, because 
Mrs. Rumsey got too nervous over them and had to run 
away to Lakewood and Atlantic City. But there had to 
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be a nursery for them, and that was Kitty's old room, 
facing full south, with Helena's, adjoining it, for the 
nurse. B\ith had moved down to this room, when Helena 
left it, but very soon went back to her old room on the 
third floor, between the sewing room and the little 
single guest room. She had begun to learn typewriting, 
once, and the little guest room had grown into a sort 
of study for her, which was very pleasant, and conve- 
nient, too, for her mother could not bear the click of the 
keys, and wouldn't hear of it on the two lower floors; 
but it turned out such a useful place for Jean's secretary 
that she soon took it over altogether, and worked there 
for Mr. Rumsey when she wasn't clicking away for Jean. 
It was so piled up with files of newspapers, and card 
catalogues of clippings, and wall maps and big red en- 
velopes that Buth couldn't have felt at home in it, 
anyhow. 

By this time Buth was pretty thoroughly busfy, as 
perhaps you may have guessed. 

Madge and her babies were with them most of the 
time; Jean darted back and forth, important and ab- 
sorbing; Kitty went out a great deal and had many 
guests; and Mrs. Bumaey spent most of her days with 
Helena and her children. Helena had always been her 
favorite and depended on her the most. Father Bum- 
sey was not so young as he had been, as he put it, and 
as Buth had always been the nearest to him of any of 
his girls, he demanded a great deal of her, first and 
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last. He confided the problems of his large law prac- 
tice to her and liked her to read the papers to him and 
sing to him evenings— Kitty had long since given up her 
music, as they say. 

Marjory was never very strong, after the three dump- 
ling babies, and used to cry if ihey cried; and Aunty 
Ru knew how to keep them from crying better than 
anybody. Mrs. Rumsey felt safer with Ru at the wheel 
of the runabout than with any one but Clarence, the 
chauffeur, and Clarence couldn't always be spared, with 
so much going on. Old HUga, the cook, said that Miss 
Ru was a terrible lot more economical and sensible about 
the ordering than the madam, who never could learn 
about the new high prices and couldn't plan left-overs 
nor keep the kitchen dinners down. 

Even Helena wasn't above asking her to do the chil- 
dren's shopping when she went into town for Margie. 

**You might as well stop at the stocking counter, 
while you're there," she said. 

The clerks used to wonder how she had found time 
to have so many children. 

Not that she couldn't have: I believe she could have 
found time for anything. She never seemed in a 
hurry. She had long, capable arms and legs, nice gray 
eyes under rather heavy brows, and a thick rope of 
dark, strong hair. She had worn Kitty's and Helena's 
clothes so long that she never dreamed of not doing so, 
and as they had very good clothes, especially Kitty, she 
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always looked well enough, though not exactly as though 
she had selected her things herself. 

Kitty had always insisted on a good allowance ; Helena 
followed suit. Jean and Margie had to have one, of 
course, at college. Ruth had never gone away, and 
really hadn't needed one, you see, and when she had 
asked, tentatively, for the reversion of Helena's on her 
marriage. Father Rumsey had pinched her ear and 
answered jocosely. 

''Oh, send the bills to me, Ruthie — ^let me have one 
old-fashioned daughter ! ' ' 

So she had never advanced beyond her school girl's 
six dollars a month for carfares and sheet music. But 
of course she could have anything she asked for, as 
her mother pointed out. 

Mrs. Rumsey often remarked with a sigh that few 
girls had such authority and scope in a large house- 
hold. Ru certainly had enough scope. 

When the Big "War came along, the Rumseys met it 
with colors flying. They had the usual little interval of 
"not discussing it," the period of patient neutrality, 
the uncomfortable, incredulous, inglorious optimism — 
and then they mobilized. Mother Rumsey dismissed the 
osteopath, tied on a blue veil and struck out into deep- 
sea Red Cross traflBc. Helena was one of the first Can- 
teen victims, and bobbed up at station platforms at 
three o'clock in the morning, full of patriotism and 
aspirin. Jean spoke for Liberty Loans and American- 
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ization and Free Milk for France indiscriminately; 
Helena's husband said that she couldn't pass by even a 
pile of lumber without feeling its possibilities and 
climbing up it to make a speech. 

Even little Margie armed herself with a long type- 
written list, and pestered the merchants of lower Fourth 
Avenue for subscriptions to a free wool fund. Her 
husband didn't like this very much, but as she pointed 
out to him, this was no time for personal prejudices 
and America must come first. 

Last of all, Kitty looked into the subject of uniforms 
with some care and emerged, eventually, as a lieutenant 
in a local branch of a metropolitan motor corps. This 
was a great surprise to everybody, as she had learned 
to drive the Ford very casually and more or less under 
protest, and always insisted she had forgotten which 
was ''neutral" and which was the emergency brake. 
But she cleared up this uncertainty very quickly and 
under Ru's tuition, actually passed a Y. M. C. A. ex- 
amination. 

As Father Rumsey said, he had five girls in the serv- 
ice, and the old girl would romp in ahead of 'em all yet ! 
By this he was understood to mean Mother Rumsey — 
so great are the social revolutions of war. 

Well, you remember how we worked! It all seems 
very long ago, now. Lunch-tables turned into com- 
mittees and afternoon tea simply disappeared. 

When the government commandeered the big hotel 
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outside the town aa a hospital, the Bumseys frankly 
gave up a dinner hour, and Ruth kept a ham and a big 
dish of her own special baked beans and a bowl of 
potato salad and a chocolate cake on the table, from 
seven till nine every evening, and whoever had time 
dropped in and ate. There were coflEee and tea and 
HUga made hot biscuits every day. 

Kitty drove the Ford car back and forth from the 
hospital to the railroad station all day, and looked like 
a young Diana in her service cap and leggings. Captain 
Disbrow of the Medical Corps got into the habit of 
coming back to supper with her on Thursdays and Sun- 
days, and everybody was much interested, for he was 
known to be the favorite nephew of a fabulously rich 
aunt somewhere in New England, and a very clever 
young doctor besides. 

He was a silent chap, and often smoked one of Fa^ 
ther Rumsey's cigars through, without saying a word. 
He would sit, one khaki knee swung over the other, 
looking musingly at Kitty, appreciating, probably, the 
ham and the potato salad, and the easy affectionate home 
atmosphere that he had never known, it appeared. He 
had lived at schools and colleges all his life and spent 
his holidays in travel. Kitty seemed to know all about 
this, and assured them that he wasn't at all bored, but 
thoroughly satisfied with life in the Rumsey household. 

''Who's coming in early to-night f Mother Rumsey 
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would say, *'I have to be at the Finance Committee 
and I don't like to leave your father alone." 

*'Not me," Kitty would answer. *'I have to take the 
Colonel's aide over to the shore line for the late express. 
I hope there'll be some cocoa or something when I get 
back." 

''We're called over to Jersey City at eleven-thirty," 
Helefia would add, *'we seem to get nothing but night 
work, I jnust say. Ted insists on going over with me, 
which is simply idiotic, and I wondered if Ru couldn't 
sleep over with us to-night — ^little Teddy has rather 
a cough." 

** Indeed, she cannot!" Margie would cut in, excitedly. 
*'I promised mother I'd sleep upstairs to-night and try 
to get a little rest ! Of course I meant, if Ru was here. 
You don't suppose I'd leave the baby with that new 
Sadie — she's a perfect fool." 

**I'm glad you're going to be here, Pussy," said 
Father Rumsey, relieved, ''because I'd like to go over 
that letter to the Tribtme with you, if you've nothing 
else to do." 

"Did you get time to type my report for me, deart" 
Mother Rumsey asked, "not that it matters, if you 
didn't, but I can't seem to read my own figures, at night, 
especially." 

"I'll have it ready," Ruth replied; "I had to look 
after Ilsa to-day — she has a nasty cough." 

"The Captain might look at her," Kitty suggested, 
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*'she spilled my coffee all over, this morning, coughing. 
When servants can't think of anything else to do, they 
get ill.'* 

''They certainly do," Helena chimed in. *'Mary has 
a cough, too. It's horrid, having her so near the chil- 
dren. If you are out in the car, Ruth, about noon, stop 
over and take Teddy out, won't yout Anywhere you're 
going. I think he caught his cough from Mary."« 

''There won't be any car," said Margie, "Clarence 
is taking me out all day canvassing for our Drive. If 
it's marketing, Bu, you can walk, can't you?" 

"Yesi, but Teddy oughtn't to. Why don't you walk 
for your canvass?" Helena objected. 

"Let's have a look at Ilsa," the Captain suggested, 
and he and Ruth went upstairs together. 

"Did you happen to have any plans of your own for 
to-night t" he asked, with a dry little grin, and she 
smiled back a little constrainedly. 

"Well, yes, I did, as it happens," she confessed. "I 
thought momsey would be home this evening. I was 
going to substitute for a friend of mine and do a little 
ambulance driving. She has a rather tricky little car, 
but I learned on it, and I love to drive it. Ill have 
to call her up. Father's awfully tired to-night.*' 

In Ilsa's room he whipped out a thermometer and held 

the girl's wrist. 
"Keep her in bed," he said, briefly, "this thing is 

practically epidemic, you know. And Mrs. Ted ought 
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to look out for the boy, if the nurse has the least bit 
of temperature. Can you read a temperature?" 

''Oh, yes." 

''Well, have a look at him. Are you sensitive to this 
kind of thing — nose and throat?" 

' ' No, not a bit. I 'm always well. But Kitty is. ' ' 

"She shouldn't get overtired, then. It's a real dis- 
ease, you know — not a cold." 

He jerked his head back at the flushed girl in the 
bed. 

When they got back to the dining room everybody 
was ready to go. 

"You'll look out for Ilsa, of course, dear," said 
Mother Rumsey, "and I'm afraid I can't wait for the 
report. While father is reading his Tribune letter to 
you, would you miad finishing that helmet of mine ? The 
wool is all wound." 

"Oh, momsey! That's not fair!" Margie cried, "you 
knit like lightniag, and I'm way behind, and our quota 
is three hundred garments! Ru promised to do my 
sweater, if I bought the wool! I signed up for four." 

"Miss Ru should have been twins," said Captain 
Disbrow, "are you ready. Miss Rumsey? Have you a 
muffler of some sort— it's very damp." ' 

Well, well, well!" said Father Rumsey jovially, 
here's to my family in the service!" he lifted his cof- 
fee cup in a toast. 

One, two, three, and Jean speaking for the Aviation 
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Fund in Poughkeepsie to-niglit ! And the old lady busi- 
est of all ! And all of you in uniform ! ' ' 

Mother Rumsey smoothed back her Captain's veil. 
Kitty settled her Lieutenant's belt, and Helena and 
Margie fingered the various emblems on their lapels. 

'*A11 but Aunty Ru!" sang out Helena's oldest girl, 
supping with them, ''Aunt Ru hasn't got any uniform 
at all!" 

'*0h, well, chicken, five out of six is pretty good," 
said her grandfather, ** Aunty Ru has plenty of 
civilian's work. Where would you and I be, to-night, 
without her? Somebody must stay home!" 

Ru turned her head aside for a moment. 

**I'll leave the cocoa in the kitchen, Kit," she said, in 
a low voice. * * I 'm going upstairs early to-night — ^I 'm a 
little tired." 

* * Lucky dog ! ' ' Kitty called up the stair well. * * I wish 
we had time to be tired, in the Corps!" 

Captain Disbrow turned into a Major overnight (you 
remember how they did?) and went down to inspect a 
camp in the South. When he came back there was no 
blinking the fact that the country had a plague to con- 
tend with as well as a war. Doctors looked drawn and 
sleepless ; nurses were improbable luxuries. Local health 
boards threw up their hands in despair and castor-oil 
and aspirin were ordered like breakfast cereals from the 
busy apothecaries. 

The Major reported at his hospital, took a bath, sent 
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out his other uniform to be pressed, put on the fresh 
one, and picked up a young private from the Motor 
Corps to take him over to the bed of one of his staff 
who had succumbed at his own home. 

*' How's the Corps doing T' he asked, **just drop 
me at the Rumsey's — ^111 get myself back." 

**Fine, thank you. Major. Did you hear we'd moved 1 
There's so much infection in the village that we all 
moved into the Tea Cup Inn — ^none of us has it yet, and 
we're so busy! Captain MuUally thought it would be a 
great opportunity for regular barracks drill. We have 
reveille at six-thirty, and nobody's allowed to go home. 
Drill every morning with an Army sergeant." 
So Lieutenant Rumsey isn't here?" 
No, Major — she's with us. Recommended for Cap- 
tain, they say. She may go to New York." 

He waited for some time at the door, which opened 
at last with the help of a frowsy Irish woman, who evi- 
dently believed firmly in the efficiency of alcohol as a 
preventive measure. 

** There does be nobody at home," she announced, 
with the air of one who employs a frequently practised 
formula. 

*'The boss and the madam they're in LakewOod, New 
Jersey, and the young madam she does be off with her 
husband for a week it is. The young lady that 's in uni- 
form like yourself, belt an' all, she's off boardin' at the 
Tay Cup Hotel, an' the tiliphone's six-ought-foive.*' 
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"Then you're all alone heref 

He turned to go. 

**A11 alone is itf God knows I am, an' but that I've 
not the heart to leave the young lady alone like, I'd 
be steppin' myself, for I'm not near so strong as I 
look, an' the stairs is fierce. But the baby's fayver 
wint down last night, praise Qod, and the young gin- 
tlemin's eoughin' his head off to beatythe band, an' I'll 
stick by her yet a while." 

**What do you mean? Is anybody in the house!" 

*'Is anybody in, he says! Sure, they're in! What 
do I be tellin' you? Miss Ruth she's here, an' the three 
young ones." 

Major Disbrow pushed past her. 

**I'm a doctor," he said briefly, ** where is Miss 
Ruth?" 

The big hall was musty and the dust of a week lay 
thick over it. The withered flowers in the pots, the 
window shades askew, the litter of newspapers made 
the comfortable old house blush for itself. As he ran 
up the stairs a high, angry cough rang out from the 
right, and an apologetic sneeze from the left answered 
for the condition of Margie's youngsters. 

**Did the benzoin come, Mrs. Toomey?" Ru's voice 
called along the upper hall. **I want to put on the 
steamer as soon as it does, you know. Master Rumsey's 
coughing again." 

** 'Morning," the Major answered cheerfully, **it's 
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Disbrow. Anything I can do ? You seem to be holding 
the fort." 

However the house in general might have slipped from 
grace, the big southern-set nursery was ready for in- 
spection. Two little white beds held the baby and Mar- 
gie 's eldest; a bright little fire, a green pot of ferns and 
a canary relieved the hospital bareness of the floor, and 
Ru, in Helena's canteen apron and cap, made a suffi- 
ciently professional nurse for anybody. 

Is that drunken old woman all youVe got?" 
Heavensi, don't breathe a word against Mrs. 
Toomey!" she cried. 

''She's all I've got, and she can drink dynamite, if 
she'll only stay! The chambermaid left a week ago, 
when the laundress came down. Kit carried her oflf to 
the hospital. Ilsa very nearly died, you know. She's 
just sitting up and her niece runs in twice a day to 
look after her, when I can't. Hilga simply walked off — 
eleven years she's been with usi, and off she goes at the 
first scare! She'll come back when it's over, she says." 

''Good Lord!" 

"The Corps called all the women over to the tea- 
house. I suppose you know?" 

"Yes, I know." 

His voice was very dry. 

"We managed to get a nurse, but momsey thought 
Helena 'd better have her — ^Helena was so tired with all 
this canteen night work, I suppose she hadn't much 
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resistance. However, it's a light case, and none of the 
children seems to have been touched. She's sitting up 
now." 



**Then why don't they send you the nurse!" 

**0h, she isn't strong yet, and her own nurse was 
new and the children don 't care for her. They liked the 
trained one and that keeps Helena from worrying. I 
can get along." 

''I see." 

** Lieutenant Bitch got a week's leave — ^you never met 
Margie's husband, did you? — and they ran down to 
Old Point for it; she hasn't seen him for nearly a year. 
Of course, when she left, the baby only had a cough 
and Rumsey was all right. I didn't telegraph, because 
there wasn't any use — ^there simply aren't any nurses, 
and Margie's no good at it herself, you know. It would 
be just one more to look after." 

**How are you, yourself? You look tired." 

*'0h, well, ... as long as little Kittsy doesn't 
get it, I'm all right. I keep her in mother's room. The 
only thing, she doesn't get out, of course." 

''Can't she be sent to your sister's?" 

** That's what I wanted to do," she confessed, **bnt 
Helena was worried, and of course, she had been ex- 
posed. She thought it would have been silly to carry it 
right to her three children." 

"But she has it, herself?" 

"Yes, but they keep her absolutely isolated, you see." 
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He looked at the circles nnder her eyes and her sal- 
low cheeks. 

"This is idiotic," he said abruptly, *' excuse me a 
moment, I think maybe I can scare up some sort of 
nurse. They sent us a list of Bed Cross assistants, didn't 
they? I'll be back in an hour.'' 

He closed the door carefully behind him, and Eu re- 
membered that they had not even shaken hands or 
said how-do-you-do. 

The baby went off into his regular mid-morning doze, 
and Ru, secure in the remembrance of Battsy taking her 
airing in furs and leggings with all the windows open 
in the dining-room, settled down to Rumsey's favorite 
Bluebeard. 

'^ 'Sister Aivne, Sister Arme, do you see am/yhody 
coming?" 

'' 'I see only a cloud of dust in the road' ....'' 

Presently Mrs. Toomey arrived with the blessed ben- 
zoin, and she attached the little plug to the electric 
heater, flicked a few brown drops into the steaming 
bowl, and as the moist air spread through the room, 
Rumsey's tired little throat began to know peace, and 
he too grew drowsy. 

"When he drops oflf 111 go down to Miss Kittsy," she 
began, but Mrs. Toomey stared at her. 

"Miss Kittsy, is it?" she gasped, "sure an' isn't it 
yourself knows as well as I do she's off with the soldier 
gentleman this half hour!" 
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''Off? Off wherer' 

**To her amity's to be sure, an' it's where she should 
have been long before, it is ! 

** *Get me this young lady's clothes and kit/ says 
he, *an' 111 off with her the way she'll never know 
it till she's there entirely! Wouldn't you be wantin' 
to see your cousins all this long time?' says he. 

*' *Sure, I do,' says the young child, *for it's lone^ 
some here, God knows, with only the dog.' 

'* *Pop in the dog, too,' says he, 'and 111 take the 
both of ye.' 

**I thought 'twas yourself give the orders, and more 
than that, he tiliphoned 'twas comin' he was, for I heard 
him mesilf . 

*' 'All right, thin,' says he, * 'tis understood, an' 
we'll be there directly, if not before,' he says." 

"It will certainly be much easier for us, Mrs. 
Toomey," said Eu. 

Eumsey, disturbed by so much hissing conversation, 
woke again. 

"Tell some moreF Tell some more!" he begged, and 
coughed. 

"Yes, dear, all right. 

'' 'Sister Anne,' she called, 'Sister Anne, do you hear 
anybody coming?' " 

It was one o'clock and the little boy slept. 

She went to a soft knock at the door (not Mrs. 
Toomey 's thunder, this!) and confronted Major Dis- 
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brow and an apologetic young woman in a nnrses' cap 
and a sweater. 

**Miss Briggs, Miss Rumsey," he said briskly, **I'm 
going to take Miss Rumsey. out for some air, nurse. 
Miss Briggs is quite used to children. Hurry up, if you 
can, for I've only got an hour, Miss Ruth." 

She found herself wrapped up in an open car, and 
out in the air for the first time in a week. 

**I told your sister to have some good, solid dinner 
for you,'' he said, after a silent mile, '* steak and potato 
and spinach. The Toomey woman told me what you'd 
been eating. I left her a list of dinners. Your sister 
said she thought she could spare you an extra woman 
of some kind she has in, to clean up and wait on you. 
Be sure you remind her. She says you ought to have 
told her that you couldn't get any one." 

Ru laughed goodnaturedly. 

''What's the use?" she said, *'her husband couldn't 
have done anything and she was sick in bed. I just 
had to do the best I could." 

He grunted inaudibly. 

''You'd better walk back," he called out as he left 
her at Helena's curb, **you need the exercise. Thank 
your sister, but I can't stay." 

Ru listened somewhat absently to Helena's scoldings. 

* ' And I never thanked him ! How perfectly awful ! ' ' 
che was thinking. 
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By the middle of the next week things apx)eared to 
have cleared up a bit. 

**You certainly have had a tough time, old girl/' 
Kitty admitted, ''but well all be out of your way now 
and you can have a good rest. And for heaven's sake, 
don t worry, whatever you do ! Kittsy will be all right 
withi Helena's nurse, and mother and father can have 
'em on their minds, for a change. Helena says they 
have fine rooms next to mother's, and Lakewood's just 
the air for them, the Major says. 

**Did Rumsey and the baby get off all right?" 

**0h, yes," Ru answered wearily, ** Margie's friend 
didn't mind taking them at all. And Miss Briggs was 
delighted with the idea of Old Point. They must be 
there by now." 

**I was sorry I couldn't take them up in my ear," 
Kitty began. 

'*0h, Major Disbrow was driving in — ^he was very 
good about it." 

**He's certainly adopted the family," said Kitty, 
blushing a little, but facing her sister bravely. 

** 'Looks that way," Ruth replied. 

' * Well, good-by, old thing ! Look after yourself, ' ' said 
Kitty. * * What do you know about Captain Mullally and 
me getting called to Boston! Pretty good for our little 
country corps — ^what? You never thought your big 
sister could drive a car like that, now, did you!" 

**Fine," said Ru, yawning and rubbing her eyes. 
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"You're not very enthusiastic, are you! Look here, 
Ru, I do hope after you get rested you 11 be able to 
get Hilga back and get the house cleaned. Mother 11 
have a fit if she sees it this way. How's Ilsa?" 

**0h, she's up. She's weak as a cat, though. And if 
you really want the house clean, my dear, I'm afraid 
you'll have to send me somebody from Boston! There's 
no labor to be had in this town. Try it yourself." 

** Thank you, dear, but I'm afraid the Government 
can't spare me for servant hunting!" 

**Look here, why don't you make Jean help you out! 
She's coming to-morrow, momsy wrote. She hasn't been 
home in a dog's age — ^make her, Ru!" 

Ru laughed and yawned. 

''I see Jean hunting up a woman by the day!" she 
said, and yawned again. 

* * For heaven 's sake, take a nap ! ' ' cried Batty. * * Give 
Jean my love, Ruthie. When I know where we're quar- 
tered, I'll write," and she swung out. 

Ruth rolled over on the mussy library sofa and slept 
heavily. 

Ilsa woke her late in the afternoon with a grimy 
sheet of paper in her hand. 

**It's from Mrs. Toomey, Miss Ruth, and can she have 
her pay, for she can't come back — she's not fit to do the 
cleaning, she says." 

''AH right. Get the money from my blue bag, Usa, 
will you ? I think 1 11 take another little nap. ' ' 
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Don't you want any supper, Miss Rutlit'' 
No — please go away, Ilsa, and let me 6leep — ^I'm 
not hungry." 

**No, ma'am. But I don't know if I can manage the 
range." 

* * Oh, let it go out. 1 11 go over to the Inn ! ' ' 

She slept again, but even in her sleep the dull ache 
in her forehead grew and grew. She persisted in sleep- 
ing, however, fought for it, drowned herself deepeif 
and deeper in crazy dreams, to win it. 

Slowly the room grew colder, the dark flowed over it, 
the sounds from the distant road faded into midnight. 
Ru shivered in her vague, worried nightmare of sleep, 
but would not give it up, only drew her knees higher, 
and scowled, and nestled into the green corduroy pillow. 

The library was very cold. . . . 

Disbrow, tired of ringing the bell, pushed the door 
impatiently. Some one must be there, for though it was 
broad day, the electric light was switched on in hall 
and dining-room. The door opened easily and he stood 
in the hall. 

''Anybody home?" he called cheerily. 

No answer. 

He took a few steps up the stairs, uncertainly. 

**I say — ^are you out, Miss Eu?" 

No answer, but some one was talking in the library. 

He moved to the door. 

Yes, that was Bu, scolding some one — one of those 
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spoiled old servants, probably. How cold the house 
felt, as if the furnace was out . . . what was the 
girl saying? 

'' ^Sister Arme, Sister Anne, do you see cmyhody com- 
ingV '' 

He frowned and listened intently. 

*'But how can I help that? Of course I know you 
weren't got for the furnace, Ilsa, but surely you can 
put on a scuttle of coal for once, can't you? I'm trying 
to get Clarence's uncle. Nobody answers the telephone 
. . . yes, dear, aunty knows it's nasty, but there's 
only one tablespoonful of it and it's so good for littl^ 
boys ! Sister has two thrift stamps, already, for castor- 
oil: you won't let her beat you? 

'^ ^Sister Arme, Sister Anne, do you hear any- 
body ' '' 

He pushed the door open. 

'*God!" he said. 

Ru lay on the sofa, a blanket wrapper over her 
clothes, a down coverlet huddled up to her shoulders. 
Her eyes glistened under her heavy lids, her face was 
purplish crimson. 

*'Miss Ruth — ^it's Peter Disbrow," he said. 

She stared at him blankly. 

* '^Leave the room ! ' ' she ordered, * ' or I shall telephone 
the police immediately I You don't happen to know the 
'phone is out of order, so it ought to scare you. If I 
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had some tea, I could start the fire — ^I mean, if I could 
start the fire, I should have some tea." 

He moved to the sofa and took her wrist. 

**Lie down, Miss Ruth, I am a doctor. I will get 
you some tea," he said quietly. 

*'A doctor is old — ^youVe an officer," she muttered, 
and coughed harshly, **oh, how that hurts me! We 
only have one doctor, and he hasn't slept for fifty-six 
hours. We only have one officer, too, and he's in love 
with my sister. 

^^ * Sister Anne, Sister Anne, do you hear (my one 
coming?^ 

*'I wish some one would come — I'm sure I'm going 
to be ill. Jean's coming — I got momsey's room all ready 
for her. It's the only clean room in the house. Did 
you tell Clarence's uncle about the furnace? 

**Mrs. Toomey! Mrs. Toomeyl" 

''She'll be here directly. Lie down. (Is there no- 
body in this damned house?)" 

*'If I'm going to be really ill, I ought to be in bed. 
But there's nobody to put me in bed. I can't walk — 
everything turns over. If I had the car, Clarence could 
drive me upstairs — let the ignition alone. Kit — ^you've 
pulled that out, once. Now, put your foot on the 
starter — ^no, no, leave the clutch alone!" 

''I'll take you upstairs," said Disbrow, and wrapped 
the eiderdown tightly about her. 

"Lie still, now, it's all right. Here we go. . . ." 
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He laid her down gently on Mother Rumsey's big, 
clean bed and leaped for the trim little fire, ready laid. 

To Ilsa, frightened in the doorway, he issued brief 
orders. 

**How could you dream of leaving her! How long 
has she been like thisf" 

"All of yesterday. Captain, but she wouldn't let me 
go. We expected Miss Jean every minute. So this 
morning I ran over to the Sayres' — that's the next place 
down the road, sir, to ask them to please send for the 
doctor— our telephone's bad since yesterday. But their 
place is shut up. I didn't dare stay, and leave her. Is 
she very sick, Captain?" 

''I'm afraid she's in for pneumonia. The house is 
like a tomb. Is there a fire anywhere?" 

**The furnace is out, Captain, and I can't keep a wood 

r 

fire in the range. I don't understand that range. I 
never did. One minute the dampers draw, and the 
next " 

''Put a tea kettle on these andirons and fill a hot 
water bag. She'll be in a chill soon. Don't leave her 
except to fill the kettle. Get her undressed and put her 
between the blankets. I'll get a man for the furnace 
immediately and a nurse. Where does the Toomey 
woman live?" 

"She sent word she couldn't come." 

"Shell come for five dollars a day," he said grimly. 
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**Keep that window open, but pile on the wood. Ill 
get more." 

**Yes, Captain. I'm afraid I don't know much about 
nursing." 

* * You know as much as she knew, when she took care 
of you, I suppose f ' ' 
Y — ^yes, sir." 

I thought so. I'll be back for the night. Where is 
Miss Kitty?" 

*' She's gone somewhere in Boston." 

He turned sharply and galloped down the stairs. 

At the door a messenger handed him a yellow envel- 
ope : he opened it mechanically. 

'^ Sailing far France tcHvight. Sorry not to see you. 
Lave to aU. Crreat chance. Will ccible. Jean.'^ 

The boy stared, as the man in khaki swore, swiftly 
but competently. 

* ' Here 's five dollars. Jump on your bicycle and scorch 
to the drug store. Say it's for Major Disbrow, to be 
sent instantly, special messenger. Find this Toomey 
woman and tell her the job's worth five a day. Get me 
a man to stoke the furnace here night and day and do 
chores — ^five a day and board. Travel around till you 
find Captain Hankey, Medical Corps, and give him this 
note. Tell him it's a day nurse only — ^the night's at- 
tended to. If you can manage them all, it's another 
five for you. Think you can?" 
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'*I d(Hi't think anything about it," said the boy,, 
''watch me!" 

To Bu it was all a nightmare, full of cruel people that 
pressed sharp knives against her chest when she tried 
to breathe. 

Once she woke and saw a lined gray face bent over 
her, an anguished face covered with an ugly, stubby 
sort of beard. As she stared at the face, it spoke over 
her head to somebody else. 

'*I said that this room must be seventy-two, unth the 
wmdows open. If you can't obey me, I'll strip the 
black hide oflE you." 

Yes, sah — ^yes, Cap!" some one stammered back. 
That's a darky," she whispered, **am I in Old 
Point?" 

Later on, somebody was crying in the room. 
Oh, Ru! My little Ru!" 

That's momsey," she muttered, '* don't let any one 
in here, you, whoever you are! This thing is prac- 
tically epidemic, you know. It's a real disease — ^not a 
cold." 

Somebody coughed and choked. 

''That's the man. What was his name? He's in 
love with Kit. She has the good looks — and the good 
clothes — and the good luck, hasn't she? But she'll never 
learn to back straight. That's awfully hard on the tires, 
Kit. • . • Oh, can't you stop it hurting me so?" 

"Here, I'll stop it." 
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"Oh — ^he stuck a needle into met Major Disbrow! 

''She'll quiet down, now — ^you'd better go out, sir 
— ^you can't do any good." 

She woke into a pale, shadowy dawn, perfectly her- 
self, but mortally weak and light. A faint singing was 
in the air, like little bells playing a tune. 

*'Is that you, all the time?" she asked feebly. 

**Yes, it's me. All the time. Don't talk. You've 
been ill, but you're going to be '* 

**No," she said, '*not better. I know. I'm all light 
and float-y. I don't care about coming back. It isn't 
worth while. I'm going oflE." 

Close to her ear, a low thick voice answered slowly. 

*'Ru, if you go oflE, I can't bear it. Don't do it, dar- 
ling — please don't! I love you so much, Bu. I — I 
must have you. I've worked so hard to keep you. 
. . . please, 'Ru I Forme!" 

She turned her eyeballs slowly. 

''But you're in love with Kit," she said softly, *'she 
went to Boston, you know. I'm only Ru." 

''You're the only' thing I want in the world," he 
whispered, "will you give it to me?" 

"Are you sure?" she murmured, wondering, "we all 
thought Kitty — maybe, if I died " 

"Kitty can go to the devil," he whispered thickly, 
"and — and if you die, Ru, darling, I shall go there, 
too!" 
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A slow, long smile broke over her thin face. 

**You mustn't do that, dear,'' she said. **I — ^I won't 
die!" 

And she didn't. 

But it took her a long time to get well, and Major 
Disbrow was far too impatient to wait till she had fin- 
ished. 

** You'd think he was anxious to get her out of this 
house, really!" Mother Rumsey complained. **As for 
nobody else being able to take care of her but him, that's 
absurd. Hasn 't she her family ? ' ' 

Kitty was very sporting about it. 

*'Poor old Ru," she said, **to miss the Peace cele- 
bration and the parade and all! She never got in on 
the War, and to lose all the Armistice excitement, too! 
It's hard luck." 

**But since Peter wanted to get out of the Service, 
anyhow, it's lucky he could," Margie reminded them. 

** Still, when you think what a wedding she might 
have had — !" 

And she was married in one of Kitty's white after- 
noon things, after all. 

But she didn't mind in the least, and there was only 
the family and the nurse to see it, and Peter wouldn't 
have known it if she had worn one of Ilsa's uniforms. 

**0f course, you can see it didn't matter, when once 
you have seen that Boston house," as Mother Rumsey 
confided to Helena. 
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My dear, yon should see her bedroom! Beal lace 
' on the sheets, and a bathroom bigger than her own 
room, here. And the pearls — the aunt left them to him, 
with everything else — she was ten years matching them. 
I never saw anything so lovely. They've just sent the 
nurse away, but her maid is exactly as good. If Bu lifts 
her hand, the maid rushes up — Peter doesn't want her 
to wipe her nose for herself, he says!" 

** Goodness!" Helena marveled, '* that's quite a 
change for old Ru, isn 't it ? " 

''And when I saw the negligee she had on, my dear, 
I couldn't help but think of Kitty! How she would 
have loved it! Shell pink, with masses and masses of 
the most exquisite lace, and those wonderful pearls! 
She's wearing her hair rather lower, now — ^it's very be- 
coming." 

*'WeU, weU, weU!" said Helena. 

*'And the most beautiful French ear you ever saw 
— it simply glides along! And wonderful servants^ 
of course. 

'*Not that the dear child doesn't deserve it, of 
course. . . ." 

"Honestly, momsey, I think she does," Helena an- 
nounced thoughtfully. 

**01d Ru deserves it more than any of us, and I'm 
^^PT^tY ff^^ she got it!" 
THF. r^WAfiaV i hope, are you! 
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